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QUEER DOINGS AT WASHINGTON.— GRADUAL 
ABSORPTION OF LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS 
BY THE EXECUTIVE. 


A? the end of the first year of the 
new Administration, it is possible 
to form some idea of its aims and 
achievements. To begin with the lat- 
ter: There have been enacted three 
important pieces of legislation—the 
tariff law, the Federal tax on corpora- 
tions, and a resolution proposing to 
amend the Federal Constitution so as to 
permit of the imposition of an income 
tax. This resolution, to become ef- 
fective, must be ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States. 


Tue Feperat Corporation Tax. 


Of these measures, the tax upon the 
incomes of corporations presents the 
most novel and interesting features. 
The tax seems to have been imposed 
not merely for revenue purposes, but 
in order to bring corporations under 
the supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

When objections were raised, that it 
would be inequitable to tax a corpora- 
tion engaged in a certain line of busi- 
ness, and to exempt individuals en- 
gaged in the same line, the reply was 
made that individuals engaged in busi- 
ness were, in case of insolvency, liable 
to the full amount of their possessions, 
while shareholders of corporations 
were liable only to the amount of stock 
held. But the framers of this law took 
no notice of the fact that shareholders 
in all national banks, and in many 
State banks, are liable to an additional 


amount, equal to their holdings, in case 
of failure. The banks, notwithstand- 
ing they are not on an equal footing 
with other corporations in this respect, 
were taxed at the same rate. 

But the banks of the country are 
threatened with a still greater inequal- 
ity. The Attorney-General of the 
United States has ruled that under the 
corporation tax law the income from 
United States bonds, when forming 
part of the income of a corporation, can 
be taxed, although it is specifically de- 
clared upon the face of the bonds that 
the principal and interest are exempt 
from the payment of all taxes and 
duties of the United States, as well as 
from State and local taxation. 

Now this is a question of great im- 
portance to the banks of the country. 
The national banks alone hold over 
$700,000,000 of United States bonds, 
most of them bearing the low rate of 
two per cent. interest. No doubt one 
of the considerations that induced the 
banks to buy these securities was their 
exemption from taxation. And _ the 
Federal Government when it sold the 
bonds contracted to this effect. As 
there happens to be in the Federal 
Constitution a provision that Congress 
shall make no law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, it is probable that this 
attempt of the Federal Government to 
nullify its contract with the bondhold- 
ers will fail to stand the test of the 
Supreme Court. But the attempt it- 
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self can hardly fail to injure the public 
credit, for it evidences either great 
carelessness upon the part of — the 
Government or a disposition to disre- 
gard solemn obligations under the pres- 
sure of necessity. 


Tue Income Tax. 


The passage by Congress of the 
joint resolution providing for an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution per- 
mitting the imposition of an income tax, 
requires but little notice, for the reason 
that it appears probable that the mea- 
sure will fail to receive the sanction of 
a sufficient number of the State legis- 
latures to make it operative. 

One objection to the tax has been 
that it proposes to tax income from all 
sources. If this amendment were 
adopted, it would probably render the 
income from United States bonds tax- 
able; but certainly it would enable the 
Federal Government to tax the income 


derived from State and municipal se- 
curities, and this is one of the chief ob+ 
jections urged against the amendment. 


It would hardly be probable—though 
it would be possible—that Congress 
would pass an income tax law contain- 
ing this objectionable feature. 

An income tax would afford an im- 
portant source of revenue to the Govern- 
ment in time of war, and perhaps the 
tax, if authorized, should only be 
posed in case of necessity. 


im- 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS. 


Our system of government seems 
gradually to have undergone a change 
from what its founders designed it to 
be. The President, instead of being 
an executive with  clearly-defined 
powers, has gradually come to be a dom- 
inating factor in legislation. He thus 
exercises the executive functions in- 
tended by the Constitution, but has ac- 
quired others which the Constitution did 
not contemplate. 

This change in the method of legisla- 
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tion in the United States probably illus- 
trates the familiar principle that those 
authorized to legislate or to govern 
must exercise those powers or they will 
be appropriated by others. 

In this country, for some years, the 
Senate of the United States has been 
declining in the public confidence, and 
very lately the House has fallen under 
even greater suspicion, chiefly from the 
fact that it has come to be controlled 
in a way that is unpopular, to say the 
least. As the House makes its own 
rules of procedure, the attempt to shift 
responsibility for present conditions 
from the House itself to the shoulders 
of the Speaker seems somewhat childish. 

But with the decline of both 
branches of Congress in the public es- 
timation, the Presidential office has ad- 
vanced to a position far more important 
than it occupied in the early history of 
the country, or, indeed, until quite a 
recent period. The President no 
longer contents himself with executing 
the laws, giving to Congress from time 
to time information as to the State of 
the Union, and recommending — such 
measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient. Hardly is a new 
President inducted into office before he 
marks out a comprehensive legislative 
programme. The chief function of his 
office—the execution of existing laws— 
seems to be obscured by the passion for 
new legislation—not alone such as may 
be necessary to carry out the laws found 
upon the statute books, but he not in- 
frequently proposes and insists upon 
the enactment of laws that are new and 
novel in their character. 

We have a present illustration of 
this tendency in some of the legisla- 
tive measures advocated by President 
Tart. He has shown almost a petu- 
lant attachment to the postal savings 
bank project, and hardly less devotion 
to his proposal for a Federal incorpora- 
tion law. 

These schemes are novel and imply 2 
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radical departure from governmental 
policies long established. 


Postat Savines Bank. 

The postal savings bank plan is cer- 
tainly of doubtful wisdom. It pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that by some 
sort of financial legerdemain the Fed- 
eral Government can do something for 
the people which the State governments 
can not do. Facts fail to bear out the 
assumption. Where a demand for sev- 
ings facilities exists, it has been supplied 
by institutions that are safe and that 
pay to savings depositors three or four 
per cent. as compared with the two per 
cent. which the postal savings bank 
could pay. 

The East has established « safe sys- 
tem of savings banks where all the 
profits go to depositors. 

The Middle West, generally, has 
provided for a mixed system of com- 
mercial and savings banks, apparently 
better adapted to the needs vf that sec- 
tion than the mutual savings banks 
would be, but the Middle West is grad- 
ually engrafting the bank 
principle on its laws, that is, savings 
deposits are being separated from other 
deposits and invested in high-grade se- 


savings 


curities. 

In sections of the country, other than 
those named, the people who have sav- 
ings have found safe and profitable 
means of investing them, in building 
and loan associations, fraternal organi- 
zations, and in a variety of ways. 

With no Federal help whatever, but 
merely using the facilities provided by 
the State legislatures, the number of 
savings banks in the United States in- 
creased from 849 in 1889 to 1703 in 
1909, the number of depositors from 
1,000,000 to 8,000,000, and the deposits 
from $1,425,000,000 to $3,713,000,000. 
These figures are taken from the An- 
nual Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and as they do not include 
savings departments in national banks, 
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and probably omit some other savings 
not reported to the Comptroller, they 
probably fall short of representing the 
actual growth of savings deposits in 
the United States. 

Placing a fair construction on these 
figures, it might be concluded that the 
deposits of the country are 
growing fast enough. 

But the President, evidently, regards 
them as unsatisfactory. He proposes 
to get more savings by using what is in 
effect a Government guaranty, but as 
a slight compensation for exercising 
this act of benevolence toward the 
“poor and ignorant” who are supposed 
to distrust the existing banks, the postal 
savings bank, under Federal auspices, 
will pay only two per cent. interest, 
although the savings institutions operat- 
ing under State authority manage to 
pay three and four per cent. 


savings 


FEDERAL CHARTERS FOR CORPORATIONS. 


The proposed Federal incorporation 
of industrial corporations is a more 
startling innovation than the _ postal 
savings scheme. 

On the face of it, this looks like 
a device to prevent the corporations 
from being harassed by conflicting 
State laws, but in addition it will cer- 
tainly result in transferring the super- 
vision of many corporations from State 
to Federal authority. This will give the 
general Government a tremendous grip 
on the business interests of the country, 
possibly subjecting them to _ political 
influences from which they have been 
heretofore exempt. 

The President seems to be under the 
impression that the people, acting 
through their State legislatures, have 
shown unfitness in governing themselves. 
He therefore proposes that the Federal 
Government take over certain functions 
heretofore exercised Ly the States. 

In one field of operations the Fed- 
eral Government has had a monopoly 
for many years—in carrying the mails, 
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but for some time the Post Office De- 
partment has been unable to pay ex- 
penses. 

Now it is proposed to have _ the 
Government go into the savings bank 
business, although it is confessed at 
the outset that a postal savings bank, 
under Federal auspices, will be able to 
pay only about one-half the interest 
paid by savings banks operating under 
State authority. 

With these examples of actual and 
prospective inefficiency of the adminis- 
trative capacities of the Washington 
Government, the people of the States 
may well pause before turning over to 
this same authority the regulation of 
corporate enterprise, and with it the 
power to “supervise” business of con- 
cerns engaged in inter-State commerce. 

Reverting again to the power attained 
by the President of the United States 
in shaping legislation, it must be said 
from a_ purely personal standpoint, 
that this is rather to his credit than 
otherwise. Plainly, the people have 
had more confidence in Roosrvett and 
Tart than they have in ALpricn and 
CANNON. 

While the appointive power of the 
President would enable him to coerce 
members of Congress to support his 
policies, no one believes that the 
President has made such misuse of his 
power. But, on the other hand, where 
the President becomes the ardent cham- 
pion of a particular legislative pro- 
gramme, proposing it this 
makes it difficult for the members of 
Congress to exercise their undoubted 
right to oppose this programme, be- 
cause of fear of incurring the hostility 
of the President. 

Probably the President of the United 
States has grown to be a much more 


in fact, 


important factor in the making of the 
laws than was intended by the Consti- 
Possibly, also, his extra-consti- 
tutional activities may be less beneficial 


tution. 


to the people than the President imag- 
ines. 

President Grant once declared that 
“this is a country where the will of the 
people is the law of the land.” True 
enough, the President may become the 
representative of that will; but so far 
as relates to the enactment of laws, it 
can hardly be said that the Constitu- 
tion has invested him with anything 
like the authority he has come to ex- 
ercise. 


LeGIsLATIVE Powers VESTED IN 
CoNGRESS. 


ALL 


Article I, Section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares: 
“All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

It will be seen that the President is 
given no power to participate in legis- 
lation, but all legislative powers grant- 
ed in the Constitution are vested in the 
Congress. 

But the President is directed to 
recommend measures that he may deem 
necessary und expedient. Section 3 of 
Article II says: “He [the President] 
shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” 

An insistence by the President on 
certain legislative policies looks too 
much as if he were endeavoring to com- 
mand where the Constitution only au- 
thorizes him to recommend. Mr. 
Roosevett would hardly have relished 
the polite euphemism of “recommenda- 
tions” being applied to some of his 
startling messages to Congress. 

With the greatest respect for the 
office of President, and for the courage, 
honesty and ability of the man who now 
occupies it, the belief may be ex- 
pressed that for any evidence yet given 
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to the contrary, the Constitution wisely 
placed the legislative authority in the 
hands of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and not in the hands of the 
President of the United States. 


TENDENCY OF STATE EXECUTIVES TO 
Usure LeaisLative Powers. 


This tendency of the executive to 
appropriate to himself the extra-con- 
stitutional function of a legislator is not 
confined to the Presidential office. Many 
of the Governors of the States seem to 
conceive their chief duty to be legisla- 
tive rather than executive. They are, 
like the President, continually harping 
on the necessity of passing nore and 
more laws. 

This decline of the power of !egisla- 
tive bodies and the assumption of pirt 
of their functions by the executive au- 
thorities may indicate that the popular 
assemblies clothed with the law-making 
powers have failed to a considerable 
extent in discharging their duties. If 
the executives shall practically dictate 
the legislative policy, the popular, rep- 
resentative form of government con- 
templated by the Federat and _ State 
constitutions will have been supplanted 
by something savoring of a government 
carried on by a popularly-elected dic- 
tator. 

A striking confirmation of the grow- 
ing disposition of executives to assume 
if not to usurp legislative functions was 
afforded by the following announce- 
ment, taken from a recent issue of a 
New York city newspaper: ‘“Gov- 
ernor Hueues will pass a new law for 
Wall Street.” Not even that he will 
have a law passed, but that he will pass 
a law! 

Doubtless the President and the 
Governors of the respective States, as 
leaders of their parties, must be ex- 
pected to display more or less activity 
in shaping legislation, but there is 
danger that this activity may cause them 
to lose sight of the main function of 
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their offices, which is the enforcement 
of laws already made, not the manu- 
facture of new statutes. 

If executive energies were employed 
in discharging sworn duties, the coun- 
try might be able to dispense with most 
of the new legislation proposed by the 
President and _ the executiyes of the 
forty-six States. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S special mes- 

sage on Corporations deal with 
matters of the grestest importance to 
the business interests of the United 
States. 

Whether one agrees with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations or not, it must 
be conceded that he has handled these 
grave questions calmly and ably, with- 
out resorting to violent language calcu- 
lated to injure legitimate business in- 
terests. 

The President urged the establish- 
ment of a “United States Court of Com- 
merce,” to deal with certain cases aris- 
ing under the Inter-State Commerce 
Act, and proposed the Federal incor- 
poration of corporations engaged in 
inter-State and foreign commerce. 

The President does not think the 
present anti-trust law needs amendment 
so as to exempt from its penalties busi- 
ness combinations that do not attempt to 
create a monopoly or unlawful restraint 
of trade. 

We make some quotations from the 
President’s message: 


“It is possible for the owners of a 
business of manufacturing and selling 
useful articles of merchandise so to con- 
duct their business as not to violate the 
inhibitions of the anti-trust law and yet 
to secure to themselves the benefit of the 
economies of management and of pro- 
duction due to the concentration under 
one control of large capital and many 
plants. If they use no other induce- 
ment than the constant low price of 
their product and its good quality to at- 
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tract custom, and their business is a 
profitable one, they violate no law. If 
their actual competitors are small in 
comparison with the total capital in- 
vested, the prospect of new investments 
of capital by others in such a profitable 
business is sufficiently near and potential 
to restrain them in the prices at which 
they sell their product. But if they at- 
tempt by a use of their preponderating 
capital and by a sale of their goods tem- 
porarily at unduly low prices to drive 
out of business their competitors, or if 
they attempt, by exclusive contracts with 
their patrons and threats of non-dealing 
except upon such contracts, or by other 
methods of a similar character, to use 
the largeness of their resources and the 
extent of their output compared with 
the total output as a means of compel- 
ling custom and frightening off compe- 
tition, then they disclose a purpose to 
restrain trade and to establish a monop- 
oly and violate the act.” 


* * * * * * 


“The Supreme Court in several of its 
decisions has declined to read into the 
statute the word ‘unreasonable’ before 
‘restraint of trade,’ on the ground that 
the statute applies to all restraints and 
does not intend to leave to the court the 
discretion to determine what is a reason- 


able restraint of trade. The expression 
‘restraint of trade’ comes from the com- 
mon law, and at common Jaw there were 
certain covenants incidental to the car- 
rying out of a main or principal con- 
tract which were said to be covenants 
in partial restraint of trade, and were 
held to be enfercible because ‘reason- 
ably’ adapted to the performance of the 
main or principal contract. And under 
the general language used by the Su- 
preme Court in several cases, it would 
seem that even such incidental covenants 
in restraint of inter-State trade were 
within the inhibition of the statute and 
must be condemned. In order to avoid 
such a result, I have thought and said 
that it might be well to amend the stat- 
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ute so as to exclude such covenants from 
its condemnation. A close examination 
of the later decisions of the court, how- 
ever, shows quite clearly in cases pre- 
senting the exact question, that such in- 
cidental restraints of trade are held not 
to be within the law and are excluded 
by the general statement that, to be 
within the statute, the effect upon the 
trade of the restraint must be direct and 
not merely incidental or indirect. The 
necessity, therefore, for an amendment 
of the statute so as to exclude these in- 
cidental and beneficial covenants in re- 
straint of trade held at common law to 
be reasonable does not exist.” 


* * * * * * 


“Many people conducting great busi- 
nesses have cherished a hope and a be- 
lief that in some way or other a line 
may be drawn between ‘good trusts’ and 
‘bad trusts,’ and that it is possible by 
amendment to the anti-trust law to make 
a distinction under which good combina- 
tions may be permitted to organize, sup- 
press competition, control prices, and do 
it all legally if only they do not abuse 
the power by taking too great profit out 
of the business. They point with force 
to certain notorious trusts as having 
grown into power through criminal 
methods by the use of illegal rebates 
and plain cheating, and by various acts 
utterly violative of business honesty or 
morality, and urge the establishment of 
some legal line of separation by which 
‘criminal trusts’ of this kind can be pun- 
ished, and they, on the other hand, be 
permitted under the law to carry on 
their business. Now the public, and 
especially the business public, ought to 
rid themselves of the idea that such a 
distinction is practicable or can be in- 
troduced into the statute. Certainly 
under the present anti-trust law no such 
distinction exists. It has been proposed, 
however, that the word ‘reasonable’ 
should be made a part of the statute, 
and then that it should be left to the 
court to say what is a reasonable re- 
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straint of trade, what is a reasonable 
suppression of competition, what is a 
reasonable monopoly. I venture to think 
that this is to put into the hands of the 
court a power impossible to exercise on 
any consistent principle which will in- 
sure the uniformity of decision essential 
to just judgment. It is to thrust upon 
the courts a burden that they have no 
precedents to enable them to carry, and 
to give them a power approaching the 
arbitrary, the abuse of which might in- 
volve our whole judicial system in dis- 
aster.” 
* * © * %& & 

“I therefore recommend the enact- 
ment by Congress of a general law pro- 
viding for,the formation of corporations 
to engage in trade and commerce among 
the States and with foreign nations, 
protecting them from undue interfer- 
ence by the States and regulating their 
activities, so as to prevent the recur- 
rence, under national auspices, of those 
abuses which have under State 
control. Such a law should provide for 
the issue of stock of such corporations 
to an amount equal only to the cash paid 
in on the stock; and if the stock be is- 
sued for property, then at a fair valua- 
tion, ascertained under approval and 
supervision of Federal authority, after 
a full and complete disclosure of all the 
facts pertaining to the value of such 
property and the interest therein of the 
persons to whom it is proposed to issue 
stock in payment of such property. It 
should subject the real and personal 
property only of such corporations to 
the same taxation as is imposed by the 
States within which it may be situated 
upon other similar property located 
therein, and it should require such cor- 
porations to file full and complete re- 
ports of their operations with the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor at 
regular intervals. Corporations organ- 
ized under this act should be prohibited 
from acquiring and holding stock in 
other corporations (except for special 
reasons upon approval by the proper 


arisen 
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Federal authority), thus avoiding the 
creation, under national auspices, of the 
holding company with subordinate cor- 
porations in different States, which has 
been such an effective agency in the 
creation of the great trusts and monopo- 
lies.” 

If all business combinations could 
feel assured that they are not subject to 
the penalties of the anti-trust laws, they 
would no doubt be very ready to agree 
with President Tarr in thinking that 
the law does not need amending. But 
while the fear exists that almost any 
Jarge business combination may be sub- 
ject to prosecution for violating the 
anti-trust law, the business of the coun- 
try will be carried on in a state of un- 
certainty. The President now believes 


that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
are a sufficient safeguard, though he at 
one time thought an amendment of the 
It may be said, 
however, that a very littie uncertainty in 
business matters is quite enough to pro- 


law to be necessary. 


duce serious injury. No doubt, from a 
political standpoint, a reasonable amend- 
ment of the law would be open to the 
charge of favoring the trusts. 

The President does not propose Fed- 
eral incorporation as a means of gaining 
immunity from prosecution for violating 
the laws against trusts, but does suggest 
that by this step the great business cor- 
porations will be relieved of the incon- 
veniences arising from the great divers- 
ity of the State laws relating to corpora- 
tions. 

The growth of railway communica- 
tion and the multiplication of telegraph 
and telephone lines, etc., have brought 
the people of the various States into 
close business and social relations, and 
some changes in the laws will probably 
follow as a natural consequence. 


S the breakfast-food advertisement 
declares, “there is a reason’”’ why 


a central bank will fail to win public 
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approval. This reason was pointed out 
in the Annual Financial Review issued 
by the New York “Times,” in an article 
by Hon. CuHaries G. Dawes, former 
Comptroller of the Currency, and now 
president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, of Chicago. 

“The objection urged against the es- 
tablishment of a central bank,” says Mr. 
Dawes, “that in a democracy like ours 
it will invite radical attack in propor- 
tion as it exercises powers, which must 
be large if it is to perform useful func- 
tions, and that such attacks may, and 
probably would, compel at times policies 
of retrenchment on its part extremely 
prejudicial to general business, cannot 
be lightly brushed aside. 

“Tt has been stated as apparently fur- 
nishing a conclusive argument that to 
admit it is to admit that we cannot do in 
the United States what the Governments 
of Europe have successfully done. The 
answer to this is that we have twice tried 
and twice failed. If we had failed be- 
cause the first and second banks of the 
United States had not performed prop- 
erly the functions for which they were 
created—had not restored the credit of 
the currency—had not helped to equal- 
ize interest rates in the different sections 
—had not facilitated exchanges nor been 
of great’ assistance to governmental 
financing, there might be ground for the 
hope that in the proposed experiment 
our presumably larger knowledge of 
banking might, by the greater perfec- 
tion of the plan, obviate the dangers 
which wrecked these two great institu- 
tions of the past. 

“But we did not fail to establish use- 
ful banks, which, for a long time, cor- 
rected conditions far worse than any 
which confront us now. We failed be- 
cause the central bank focused upon it- 
self that burning issue which must al- 
ways be alive while republics live—that 
involved in the question of centraliza- 


tion of power in large establishments as 
distinguished from its diffusion among 
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a large number of small ones. Such a 
discussion cannot fail to affect adversely 
an institution with large demand liabili- 
ties and dependent upon its credit for 
its profitable and useful existence, and 
through it thus affect the business of 
the country.” 

As Mr. Dawes says, there are no 
signs that this hostility would be less 
now than when it destroyed the two cen- 
tral banks that we have already tried. 
On the contrary, it is believed that even 
greater hostility would either be en- 
countered at the outset of the central 
bank’s career or would rapidly develop 
in the early stages of its history. 

Why not accept facts as they are, and 
acknowledge—without denying the great 
beneficent possibilities of a central bank 
—that this country, after two experi- 
ments, has decided against that form of 
institution? 

It does not follow that in deciding 
against a central bank we are to have no 
efficient remedy for present conditions. 
By putting all bank credits upon the 
gold basis, and by increasing the capital 
and reserves of the reserve city banks, 
and by securing some coéperation, either 
voluntary or otherwise, among these in- 
stitutions, we shall go a long ways 
toward gaining all the advantages that 
could be got from a central bank, and 
we shall escape the harmful possibilities 
that weuld attach to such an institution. 


NE of the restrictions upon banking 

in the State of New York which 

would no longer seem necessary was 

thus referred to in the recent report of 

the Superintendent of the State Bank- 
ing Department: 

“In the early history of banking in 
this State, when the right to issue money 
was considered of prime importance to 
our banks, the laws governing such 
most comprehensive. 


privilege were 


Among other restrictions regarding the 
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issue of bills, notes and like promises to 
pay it was provided that certificates of 
deposit issued by State banks must be 
payable on demand. 

“Since that time the character of our 
banking has materially changed, and the 
note issue privilege is no longer exer- 
cised by State banks. Deposits of money 
for fixed periods are recognized by 
bankers as proper and desirable busi- 
ness, and there can be no economic rea- 
son for preventing our banks from ac- 
cepting such deposits. 

“The trust companies of this State 
may issue time certificates of deposit, 
and are not required to carry a reserve 
against the sums represented by certifi- 
cates not payable within thirty days. 
There can be no reason for continuing 
this discrimination, and, unless some le- 
gal impediment exists, it is only just and 
equitable that State banks be given the 
same privilege now enjoyed by trust 
companies. 

“T, therefore, recommend that the law 
be so amended as to permit State banks 
to issue time certificates of deposit, pro- 
vided no such certificate shall be issued 
except as representing money actually 
on deposit.” 


The necessity of this prohibition has 
passed away with the discontinuance of 
the note-issuing functions by the State 
banks, and no good reason now exists 
why these institutions, following the ex- 
ample of the national banks and trust 
companies, should not be permitted to 
issue time certificates. 

The time certificate is subject to some 
abuse, not infrequently being used as a 
device for virtually borrowing money, 
but of course whatever objection applies 
to it attaches to its employment by the 
banks of this State that are now per- 
mitted to make use of it. 

On the other hand, if commercial 
hanks are to pay interest on deposits, 
the time certificate probably affords the 
most convenicnt means that can be de- 
vised for such purpose. 
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ACCORDING to newspaper report, 
a justice of the New York Su- 
preme Court recently said: 

“The age of patriotism has yielded to 
the age of commercialism. Uppermost 
in the human mind to-day is not the 
Stars and Stripes, but the dollar mark.” 


Yet the woods are filled with patriots 
and reformers—never so many of them; 
at least, not in our time. And things 
are really not so very black after all. 
What is patriotism, anyway? Shouting 
for the flag and an appropriation for 
battleships? Perhaps so. That kind of 
patriotism is still abundant. But there 
is another kind much in vogue—educa- 
tion, sanitation, practical helpfulness all 
around—really, was there ever more of 
this solid kind of patriotism in the 
world’s history? The judge should rub 
the fog from his spectacles and cheer 


up. 


N important recommendation 
garding savings deposits in com- 
mercial banks is made by Superintend- 
ent CHeney of the New York State 
Banking Department in his recent an- 
nual report. The Superintendent says: 


re 


the 
banks in this State have long been com- 
mended and largely copied by other 
States in the Union. With the purpose 
of properly protecting the savings of 
the provident poor these laws provide, 
among other things, for the investment 
of those savings in specified securities. 
Depositors to whom the safety of prin- 
cipal should be the first and main con- 
sideration are thus protected against the 
hazards which sometimes confront the 
active merchant in his banking. 

“In order that the depositor with 
small savings may not be misled as to 


“er , : 
The laws governing savings 


the kind of institution in which he places 
his funds it is further provided that no 
banking institution in this State, except 


a savings bank, may use the word ‘sav- 
S . 


ings’ in its business, or in any way so- 
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licit or receive deposits as a savings 
bank. 

“Despite this provision of the law, 
there has been a growing tendency upon 
the part of commercial banks and trust 
companies to create ‘interest depart- 
ments’ and ‘savings departments,’ and to 
advertise that they will receive in those 
departments deposits of from one dol- 
lar up, issuing therefor pass-books simi- 
lar to those used by savings banks, and 
in many cases assuring the depositors in 
such departments that their funds are 
receiving the same care as they would 
receive if deposited in savings banks. 

“The State of New York, having 
deemed it necessary and proper to pro- 
vide ample protection for the savings of 
its frugal poor when deposited in sav- 
ings banks, it is certainly neither con- 
sistent nor right to permit other institu- 
tions chartered by the State to solicit 
and receive similar deposits without re- 
quiring that such deposits shall be given 
like protection. 

“This proposition leads to the con- 
clusion that when savings deposits are 
sought and received by a bank of dis- 
count or a trust company they should be 
segregated from the commercial and 
other deposits and invested only in those 
securities in which savings banks may 
lawfully invest their funds. Require- 
ments to that effect have already been 
adopted in a number of States. Wher- 
ever enacted they have been found to 
operate satisfactorily, and I believe that 
it would be a distinct gain to New York 
to have similar laws. 

“The removal of the steady, nonfluctu- 
ating volume of the savings deposits 
from use in extending commercial cred- 
its and other financial operations, and 
the investment of such deposits in bonds 
and mortgages, and in those securities 
which are lawful investments for sav- 
ings banks, would tend to regulate inter- 
est payments, avoiding that offense to 
sound banking prevalent in some sec- 
tions of our State, namely, excessive in- 


terest rates paid on active bank bal- 
ances. 

“I recommend that banks and trust 
companies establishing or maintaining 
interest or savings departments for the 
benefit of the provident and frugal poor 
be required to invest the deposits in such 
departments in accordance with the laws 
governing the investment of savings 
bank funds.” 

This recommendation is undoubtedly 
sound in principle, for in no other way 
can the safety of savings deposits be so 
well assured as by setting them aside in 
a special fund and investing them in 
high-grade securities. If that plan were 
followed in all the States, it would con- 
stitute a practical form of deposit “‘in- 
surance,’ and would, perhaps, obviate 
the demand for legislation for insuring 
deposits, and would remove the _ basis 
that now exists for favoring postal sav- 
ings banks. In other words, if Mr. 
CHENEY’s recommendation were adopted 
all over the country, the existing banks 
would afford practically an absolutely; 
safe place in which any one could de- 
posit money. With that end attained, 
there would hardly be any reason for 
anybody to want deposit insurance or 
postal savings banks. 

In fact, it is coming to be realized 
that if savings deposits were more care- 
fully protected the demand for either of 
these innovations would cease. 

Should the Bank Superintendent's 
recommendation be adopted in New 
York State, it would be interesting to 
watch how the savings banks might be 
affected. Would they not experience 4 
considerable loss in deposits, seeing tht 
so far as regards safety of savings de- 
posits there would then be no choice be- 
tween a savings bank, a State bank and 
a trust company? At present the sav- 
ings banks undoubtedly enjoy a superi- 
ority over the other institutions in this 


respect—they are safer because of thic 


legal restrictions thrown around them— 
but if these restrictions are made ap- 
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plicable to the savings deposits of State 
banks and trust companies, that superi- 
ority will be destroyed, all banks (ex- 
cept the national institutions) being 
brought to the same level in this par- 
ticular. 

Perhaps in an important question of 
State policy these considerations ought 
not to he given much weight, neverthe- 
less the savings banks can not feel in- 
different to them. 

In a State where adequate provision 
has been made, as it has been in New 
Yerk, for a class of institutions de- 
signed to act as custodians of savings 
deposits, it would have been more desir- 
able, perhaps, if the commercial banks 
and trust companies had not entered into 
competition with the savings banks ia 
obtaining savings deposits. But the 
tendency seems to be general, that one 
bank shall do all kinds of banking busi- 
ness. 


MID the chorus of complaints aris- 
ing in regard to the lessening pro- 
duction of American farms, we have 
heard but little about the comparatively 
small attention paid by the Federal 
Government to increasing our agricul- 
Some very striking fig- 


tural output. 
ures, however, were presented by Rep- 
resentative Dovaias of Ohio in a speech 


delivered in the House _ recently. 
He stated that last year Congress ap- 
propriated to the army and navy, pen- 
sions, ete., a total of $385,000,000, or 
sixty-seven and one-half per cent. of 
our entire revenue, and that we appro- 
priated to the Department of Agricul- 
ture $13,000,000, or about two per 
cent. of our revenues. 

In the somewhat hysterical appeals 
for conservation of resources we seem to 
have lost sight of one of the most obvi- 
ous sources of conserving the national 
wealth. 

It is, of course, hard to strike a just 
balance between the expenditures that 
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ought to be made for military and naval 
purposes and those for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, but so long as there 
is such a marked disparity between 
these two items as is shown in Mr. 
Dove tas’s figures, we can hardly expect 
the farms of the country to produce as 
satisfactorily as could be wished. 

It certainly seems rather a strange 
commentary upon the state of present- 
day civilization that so large a propor- 
tion of the public revenues should be ex- 
pended for purposes directly or indi- 
rectly related to war. 
by no means confined to the United 
States, but characterizes all the great 
modern nations. 


[his tendency is 


N a recent address Professor E. R. A. 

SeLtieMANn of Columbia University, 

speaking of the great increase of the 
supply of gold, said: 

“The immediate effect 1s to make gold 
less valuable; that is, its purchasing 
power is less. It takes more gold to buy 
the same commodity—shoes, flour or 
paintings. That means that the com- 
modity costs more. 
not 
products, but our clothes and house- 


And so we are now 
paying more, only for our food 
furnishings. Everywhere the price has 
risen. 

“It is well known that 
faster than wages, so the laborer feels 
the bad effect of the influx of gold. 

“The situation is really so serious 
that the Government should awaken to 
it and devise better 
money circulation.” 


prices rise 


some method of 


Instead of the Government taking any 
steps to decrease the supply of gold, or 
its availability for use either as money 
or as a basis of bank credits, it might 
be well to begin at the other end of the 
problem and reduce the volume of bank 
notes now being used for these purposes. 
Certainly the gold constitutes the most 
part of circulating 


substantial our 
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medium and is also the best foundation 
upon which the credit operations cf the 
banks should be conducted. If, gradu- 
‘lly, the $700,000,000 of bank notes 
could be gotten out of the way, it might 
then be time to begin to consider 
whether the supply of gold is redundant 
or not. 

It is to be hoped that when Congress 
takes up the investigation of the in- 
creased cost of living, it may not only 
consider this problem but also the more 
important one, namely, the manufacture 
of bank credits based upon credit opera- 
tions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS made in the 

several messages which the Presi- 
dent has transmitted to Congress would 
seem to indicate that he favors greater 
centralization of power in the hands of 
the Federal Government. Perhaps no 
statesman since Hamittron’s time has 
veloped a policy pointing so strongly 
toward centralization. 

First there was the proposed Federal 
tax on corporations, which has already 
been enacted into law. Now we have 
proposals for a Federal income tax, for 
Federal incorporation of concerns doing 
an inter-State business, for postal sav- 
ings banks, and we may expect a central 
bank scheme to be promulgated very 
shortly. 

This programme will, if carried out, 
result in placing in the hands of the 
Federal Government powers vastly in ex- 
cess of what it has heretofore exercised. 
Not only is it proposed to carry out the 
comprehensive programme above men- 
tioned, but suggestions have been made 
that if adopted will result in placing 
many of the police powers now exer- 
cised by the States in the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

We are not criticising President Tarr 
for his course in this respect, but merely 
point to it as one of the significant de- 
velopments of the times. It may be, as 
the commercial and social relations be- 


tween the inhabitants of the various 
States continue to grow closer, as they 
are doing all the time, that it will be 
necessary for the Federal Government 
to assume many of the functions here- 
tofore performed by the State govern- 
ments. 


WE have said something elsewhere, 
on grounds believed to be just, 
of the evils resulting from the gradual 
absorption of legislative powers by the 
President of the United States. 
Hardly was the ink dry on what we 
had written until there came a striking 
confirmation of our views. 

In an address delivered on the oc- 
easion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Vice-President Witt1am A. Day had 
the following to say of the taxation 
of the premiums on life insurance 
policies: 

“As is quite generally known, life 
insurance premiums are made up of 
two principal parts. One is the sum 
which, properly invested, will meet, on 
the basis of mortality experience, death 
losses, annuities, and other policy obli- 
gations; and the other, commonly called 
the ‘loading,’ is the amount allowed for 
the expense of conducting the business 
of the company. Obvious  considera- 
tions of safety demand that neither the 
expected mortality nor the loading be 
underestimated in computing the 
amount of the premiums, and so almost 
invariably it is found at the end of a 
year’s business that a larger premium 
was collected from the policyholders 
than had turned out to be necessary. 
In the case of companies conducted on 
the mutual plan this excess portion of 
the premium is returned to the policy- 
holders annually or at the end of a 
period of years. These return pay- 
ments constitute the largest part of 
what, for want of a better name, have 


been called ‘dividends, although in 
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reality they are but sums originally 
added to the premiums out of a proper 
spirit of caution, with a promise of 
repayment if unused. 

“From this cursory examination of 
the nature of life insurance premiums 
it is evident that any tax upon the in- 
come of life insurance companies con- 
ducted on the mutual plan which does 
not first allow for the deduction of 
these so-called dividends is an addition 
to the cost of insurance. 

“Yet so far have the States of this 
country ignored this admittedly sound 
view in their pursuit of an easy sub- 
ject of taxation, that to-day an an- 
nual tax averaging 2.08 per cent. 
throughout the United States, or about 
$11,000,000 in the aggregate, is im- 
posed upon the gross premium income 
of life insurance companies. This 
means that $11,000,000 less each year 
of the excess portion of the premiums 
collected is returned to policyholders 
than would otherwise be the case. * * * 

“Most discouraging of all, the Fed- 
eral Government, instead of setting a 
correct example in the taxation of life 
insurance companies, has_ itself just 
begun to levy upon the premium in- 
come of such companies, including 
the portion of such premiums unused 
and returned to _ policyholders. In 
March last, the Congress was called in- 
to extraordinary session to revise the 
tariff in accordance with the will of the 
people expressed at the polls. The 
Committee on Ways and Means had al- 
ready held hearings and framed a bill 
which was introduced in the House 
when it convened and was passed. It 
then went to the Senate, where it was 
made over into almost a new measure. 
As the debate in the Senate 
ing the end the opinion became general 


yas near- 


that the customs duties provided in the 
bill would not yield sufficient revenue 
for the needs of the Government, at 
least not for several years, without a 


supplementary tax of some sort. At 
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this juncture the suggestion of a tax 
upon the net 
came from the Executive branch of the 
Government, which framed an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill incorporating 
such a tax. This was enacted into law 
along with the tariff bill. Although 
an innovation in Federal taxation, no 
public hearings upon the amendment 
were held and there was but little de- 
upon it in the Senate, where it 
was first introduced, and 
in the House, where under the Consti- 
tution bills to raise revenue should orig- 
inate. Only in a formal sense, was it 
enacted by Congress. In reality it was 
‘accepted’ by Congress as if imposed by 
Whatever con- 


profits of corporations 


bate 
none at all 


@ HIGHER AUTHORITY. 
sideration it may have had elsewhere, 
it received none to speak of from those 
who enacted it into law.” 

Here is a concrete example of the 
evil to which we adverted. We 
are moved to inquire, in this connec- 
tion, who is this “higher authority” of 
whom Mr. Day speaks? We had sup- 
posed that under the Constitution the 
highest legislative authority in the land 
was the Congress of the United States. 

Less ardent devotion to his “legisla- 
tive programme” on the part of the 
President might afford more time for 
enforcing many salutary measures al- 
ready on the statute-books and pre- 
vent the hasty enactment of much ill- 
advised legislation. 


have 


RESIDENT TAFT’S plea for post- 

al savings banks, made in his Lin- 

coln Day speech in New York, was no 
doubt sincere, but if presented some as- 
pects that are unpleasant. The Presi- 
dent spoke of “people who fear banks.” 
He knows, of course, that such fears 


are largely based upon lack of infor- 
The President very well un- 
derstands that where any community 
lacks a safe depository for savings, the 


mation. 
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depositor desiring his funds safely 
cared for, can purchase a money order 
and place his savings in any one of 
the thousands of perfectly safe banks 
throughout the country. 

In the President’s own State cf Ohio 
do the people need a postal savings 
bank when they have such an institu- 
tion as the Society for Savings, of 
Cleveland? (And, of course, plenty 
of other safe bank.) 

A safe depository for savings is al- 
ready available, through the mails or 
otherwise, to every man, woman and 
child in the United States—a fact of 
which President Tart is not ignorant. 

But there is one feature of the 
President’s address that we wish might 
have been omitted. In speaking of the 
investment of the funds coming to the 
postal bank, he said: 

“In the present stage of the Senate 
bill there have been inserted amend- 
ments drawn apparently for the pur- 
pose of having money deposited as sav- 
ings in Government postoffices, distrib- 
uted through the locality where deposit- 
ed in the banks, State and national, and 
so deposited as to make it impossible 
for the trustees of the fund appointed 
under the law to withdraw the money 
for investment in any other form. 

“TI regard such an amendment as 
likely to defeat the law. 

“First, because it takes away a fea- 
ture which ought to be present in the 
law to assure its constitutionality. If 
the law provided that the trustees to 
be appointed under the law with the 
funds thus deposited could meet the 


financial exigencies of the Government 


by purchase or redemption of the Gov- 


ernment two per cent. and other bonds, 
the measure would certainly be within 
the Federal power, because the postal 
banks would then clearly be an instru- 
ment of the national Government in bor- 
rowing money. We about 
$700,000,000 of two per cent. bonds 


have now 


with respect to which we owe a duty 
to the owners to see that those bonds 
may be taken care of without reduction 
below the par value thereof because 
they were forced upon national banks 
at this low rate in order that the banks 
might have a basis of circulation. This 
implied obligation of the Government, 
the postal savings bank fund would 
easily enable it to meet.” 

Now, as is well known, if the na- 
tional banks were compelled to realize 
on their holdings of two per cent. bonds 
they would lose a good many millions. 
These bonds are not such as would be 
accepted as desirable investments by 
the trustees of any properly-managed 
savings bank. In the first place, the 
interest return is too low; and in the 
second place, the bonds are liable to 
fall below par. Yet, the President se- 
riously proposes to invest the postal 
savings funds in these securities! 

To put the whole matter in blunt, but 
honest language: These bonds, as the 
President says, were foreed upon the 
national banks; and now that the na- 
tional banks do not want them, it is 
proposed to turn them over to the poor 
and (presumably) ignorant postal sav- 
ings depositors. The bonds are not 
good enough for the national banks, 
but they will be taken without suspi- 
cion by the depositors in the postal 
savings banks! 

This Magazine has for years ar- 
vocated a course that would have saved 
the Government from the predicament 
in which it now finds itself. The 
whole miserable policy of ‘forcing 
bonds on the banks as a basis for cir- 
culation” should have been abandoned 
years ago. That it was not, has been 
due to the refusal of the leaders of the 


dominant party to listen to sound ad- 


vice. 
This 


bank looks to us very much as if the 


scheme of a postal savings 


party leaders, finding themselves in a 
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bad situation, have hit upon the postal 
savings bank as a means of extricating 
themselves from their difficulties. But 
can we, as Americans, be proud of a 
policy that seeks to play upon the 
ignorant fear of banks, taking the 
money of the poor and paying them but 
two per cent., when we know at the 
same time that there are thousands of 
safe banks that will pay twice that rate 
of interest? Should we take advan- 
tage of the ignorance of the poor by 
forcing upon them two per cent. bonds 
which the national banks are too wise 
to take? 


ANICS have repeatedly demon- 
strated the utility of the clearing- 
house loan certificate. In a recent arti- 
cle in the New York “Times,” Wm. A. 
Nasu, president of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York, and former presi- 
dent of the New York Clearing-House 
Association, suggests the advisability of 
using these certificates as a basis for 
the issue of currency. 

No doubt, as Mr. Nasu says, the 
clearing-houses could be trusted to de- 
cide wisely as to the value of the se- 
curities behind the certificates. If any- 
body, except the banks themselves, is 
to be entrusted with this power, we 
know of no instrumentality so well fitted 
to exercise it as the clearing-houses. 
Indeed, unless under very strict regula- 
tions, the issue of an asset currency by 
small individual banks might be liable to 
some abuses, such as could be avoided 
ed by placing this function under the 
supervision of the clearing-houses. 

And, of course, a currency _ based 
upon clearing-house certificates would 
be an asset currency, and commercial 
paper would properly form a consider- 
able part of the security. 

But it seems to us this proposal at- 
tacks the problem at the top of the 
tree instead of at the root where the 
difficulty lies. It attempts to deal with 
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a panic, rather than with the condi- 
tions that give rise to panics. We do 
not know that any changes in the bank- 
ing and currency system, however 
closely they may approximate perfec- 
tion, can prevent these disasters. But 
we do believe that sound banking and 
a stable currency tend to lessen the 
feverish pace of enterprise that is one 
of the sure precursors of panic. 

Should not the of the bank 
credits be more firmly implanted upon 
the gold standard? 

And if this reform were carried out, 
it would include bank notes as well as 
bank deposits. 

Primarily, bank notes should be based 
upon ample reserves of coin; but, of 


course, there 


whole 


must be additional  se- 
curity. Yet we do not see the necessity 
of lodging this security with the clear- 
ing-house or with any other trustee. 
The security 


for deposits is not so 


lodged—and the liability on account of 


deposits must be always greater than 
that arising from the issue of notes. 
We need not, at this late day, reiterate 
the steps necessary to make the notes 
safe and to secure their prompt re- 
demption. 

If the banks themselves have the wis- 
dom to decide as to the proper security 
for billions of their deposits, why should 
they not be permitted to pass upon 
the securities offered as a_ basis for 
notes ? 

Mr. Nasu’s proposals look at pres- 
ent to the employment of the clearing- 
house loan certificate as a basis for 
the currency needed in an emergency, 
and he very justly says that its use- 
fulness for that purpose has stood the 
test of experience. 

He doubts the feasibility of a central 
bank, but says: “Its work should be 
accomplished and the need of a nucleus 
around which banking will centre and 


revolve must not be sent to the rear, but 
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kept in front till it becomes an estab- 
lished fact.” 

It may be found that the clearing- 
houses, not of the central reserve cities, 
but of all the reserve cities, will be 
the most appropriate form of organiza- 
tion to take the place of the impractic- 
able central bank. 


LST year’s exportation of gold from 

the United States amounted to 
$132,880,000, and the net exports were 
$88,793,000. 

As the year 1909 was one of con- 
siderable business activity in this coun- 
try, so large an outflow of gold (un- 
matched, we believe, in our history), 
was hardly to have been expected. 
There were no specially heavy require- 
ments for gold in Europe. 

The loss of gold last year was greater 
than it otherwise would have been on ac- 
count of the unscientific bank-note sys- 
tem. 
spective of the gold holdings of the 
banks, and if there is any redundancy in 
the currency this is apt to be corrected 
by gold exports rather than by retir- 
ing the excess of bank notes. The notes 
go on increasing without much regard to 
money market conditions or to any- 
thing else except the desire of the 
banks to keep out the full volume of 
notes to which they are entitled by their 
holdings of United States bonds. And 
there is no system compelling the cur- 
rent commercial redemption of the 
notes in gold, or forcing their retire- 


The notes expand wholly irre- 


ment and cancellation when not needed. 

While the large gold exports last 
year may serve to direct attention 
afresh to some of the defects in our 
banking and currency system, they need 
not excite any uneasiness, not unless 
the Paris flood losses should give rise 
to unusual French demands for gold. 


POVERTY continues to be one of the 

world’s most perplexing problems. 
Instead of remaining content with an 
alleviation of its most distressing symp- 
toms, students of social conditions are 
searching for its underlying causes. 
We publish in this issue of the Maea- 
ZINE an interesting paper by Reverend 
Joun Haynes Hormes of New York, 
in which the theory is advanced that 
society itself, more than the individual, 
must bear the responsibility for exist- 


ing poverty. The writer declares: 


“Poverty, in short, is the result of 
nothing else than a society imperfectly 
organized, and its cure is to be found 
in nothing else than a society reor- 
ganized upon the basis of perfect jus- 
tice and in the light of universal good 
will.” 


It is not now our purpose to enter 
upon a discussion of this subject. But 
we are sure it will be interesting to 


place in juxtaposition with this decla- 
ration, another, also from a clergyman. 
In his celebrated “Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population” Reverend Tuomas 
R. Maurrtuus, said: 


“We can not justly accuse them [the 
common people] of improvidence and 
want of industry, till they act as they 
do now after it has been brought home 
to their comprehension, that they are 
themselves the cause of their own pov- 
erty; that the means of redress are in 
their own hands, and in the hands of 
no other persons whatever; that the 
society in and the 
government which presides over it, are 
wholly without power in this respect.” 


which they live, 


In the interests of a fair discussion 
of an important subject, we should be 
glad to receive and publish one or more 
concise articles in support of the as- 
sertion of MALtTuus. 





POVERTY -- THE CRIME OF SOCIETY. 


By John Haynes Holmes, Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York City. 


T is the general opinion of those per- 
{ sons who are competent to render 
judgment, that the world is growing 
better all the time—that the world is 
better to-day than it was yesterday, and 
that it will be better to-morrow than it 
is to-day. The simplest historical com- 
parison of one age with another—even 
f ages not far separated from one an- 
other—shows how sound this optimistic 
conclusion really is. Compare the open- 
ing years of the Twentieth Century, for 
example, with the opening years of the 
Nineteenth Century, from the stand- 
point of such matters as conditions of 
living, physical health, agricultural pro- 
duction, mechanical inventions, levels of 
culture, standards of morals, and so on, 
and at once it will be seen that the gen- 
eral gain is immeasurable, even in the 
comparatively short space of one hun- 


dred years; and the gain will appear 
still greater, of course, if we compare 
this modern period with that of the 
Middle Ages or the epoch immediately 


preceding the Christian era. Indeed, it 
is one of the most obvious lessons of the 
world’s history that mankind moves on- 
ward and upward all of the time, and it 
is only the ignorant fool who cannot see 
or the blind pessimist who will not see, 
who could think of denying this sweep- 
ing judgment of human progress. 


Poverty Stitt BurpeNs HuMANITy. 


It is a familiar proverb, however, that 
there are exceptions to every rule, how- 
ever inclusive the rule apparently may 
be. And certainly there are exceptions 
to the general rule that the world is 
growing better all of the time—excep- 
tions, indeed, so conspicuous and so ap- 
palling that I sometimes do not wonder 
that an occasional pessimist appears 
vho stands ready to assert that civiliza- 
tion is a failure and the progress of 

ankind a foolish dream. In some mat- 

rs, at least, humanity seems to have 
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stood still for unnumbered ages in the 
past, and in certain other matters it 
seems as though it had actually been 
moving backwards. 

And of all the facts which might be 
cited to prove that the world is growing 
worse rather than better with the pass- 
ing years, none is so overwhelming in its 
details as the wretched fact of poverty. 

We are not surprised, when we read 
the history of the Jews, as it is recorded 
in the historical and prophetic books of 
the Old Testament, and find that pov- 
erty was everywhere present through- 
out ancient Israel, nor that the poor con- 
stituted one of the specific classes of the 
population to which Jesus felt that He 
had a definite mission. We are quite 
unmoved when we read of the wretched 
beggars and slaves of Periclean Athens, 
and find Plato discussing poverty in his 
“Republic” as one of the most stu- 
pendous problems of human life. We 
take it as quite in the natural order of 
things when we read of the squalid 


-misery of the poor of Rome for whom 


the Gracchi led their great revolt, and 
in whose eyes the later emperors won 
favor by their lavish gifts of bread. Nor 
are we very deeply stirred when we 
learn of the dreadful misery of the 
peasant classes of Medieval Europe, 
which assumed its most hideous aspects 
in Bourbon France just before the out- 
break of the blood and fury of the Rev- 
olution. We accept this poverty of the 
ages past, just as we accept the famines 
and pestilences which devastated the 
populations at periodic intervals, or just 
as we accept the sailing-vessels upon 
the seas and the stage-coaches upon the 
land, by which our ancestors journeyed 
from place to place. 

But it is a wholly different matter 
when we look about us in our own day 
and generation, when famines have been 
banished to such primitive lands as 
India and China and pestilences have 
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altogether disappeared—when the sail- 
ing-vessel has given place to a Maure- 
tania and the stage-coach to a 20th-Cen- 
tury-Limited—it is a wholly different 
matter, I say, to discover in this age 
that poverty is still with us, in aspects 
which seem more terrible than ever. 

In Russia, poverty prevails at the 
present time under circumstances which 
seem to reproduce the most dreadful 
conditions of ancient times. In Italy, 
the poverty is so terrible and so wide- 
spread that no less than four millions 
of the subjects of Victor Emmanuel II. 
have come to this country in the last 
eight years, hoping to escape _ its 
clutches. In England, the richest coun- 
try in the world—in England, whose 
colonies are to be found in every quar- 
ter of the globe—in England, which has 
for centuries led humanity in the pro- 
duction of materia] wealth—in England, 
even, the poverty is unspeakable. In 
the slums of London, in the manufactur- 
ing centres of Manchester, Liverpool 
and Leeds, even in those lovely rural 
villages which so charm the eye of the 
American tourist, are depths of misery 
such as can scarcely be matched in the 
whole history of humanity. 

And even in this country, with its 
boundless natural resources, with its 
millions of acres of uninhabited and un- 
cultivated land, with its wonderful 
mines and farms and manufactories, 
with a civilization so new that it runs 
back less than three hundred years into 
the past and thus is burdened with none 
of the inheritances of ancient days— 
even here, the spectre of poverty is ris- 
ing before our affrighted gaze, and is 
already taxing the genius of our wisest 
statesmen and the beneficence of our 
most generous philanthropists. 

Whatever progress mankind has made 
in other directions, here at least man- 
kind has moved forward not at all. We 
have the poor with us to-day exactly as 
the Hebrews and the Romans had them 
three centuries before the birth of 
Christ. They are suffering to-day as 
they have always suffered, and they are 
dying as they have always died. 

Said a well-known social reformer a 
few years ago, when being reminded, 
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by an optimistic friend, of the recent 
improvements in the living conditions 
of workingmen, of the general rise in 
the level of a material comfort, and of 
the great increase, within recent years, 
in the consumption of goods: “All this 
is true; but I have lived in Berlin, Paris, 
London, New York, and Chicago, and 
in all of them the misery of the masses 
is as acute as ever.” 

It was this appalling failure of civil- 
ization to solve the problem of poverty 
which aroused the conscience of that 
great prophet of a generation ago, Mr. 
Henry George. He it was who first 
awakened the world to a conscious reali- 
zation of the fact that, whatever pro- 
gress humanity might be making in 
other directions, it was not moving for- 
ward in this direction a single step. He 
it was who first impressed upon the 
minds of men the serious fact that the 
marvellous advances of civilization dur- 
ing the centuries gone by in nearly 
every conceivable line of human activ- 
ity had still not succeeded in extirpating 
poverty or lightening the burdens of 
those compelled to toil. He it was, in 
short, who taught us that here the world, 
so far from meving forward, was ac- 
tually moving backward; that progress 
meant poverty, and poverty meant pro- 
gress; that “where the conditions to 
which material progress everywhere 
tends are most fully realized, where 
population is densest, wealth greatest, 
and the machinery of production. and 
exchange most highly developed, there 
we find the deepest poverty, the sharp- 
est struggle for existence, and the most 
enforced idleness.” ‘Progress simply 
widens the gulf between Dives and 
Lazarus.” ‘Here,’ he continues, “in 
the association of poverty with progress, 
is the great enigma of our times. It is 
the central fact from which spring in- 
dustrial, social and political difficulties 
that perplex the world, and with which 
statesmanship and philanthropy and 
education grapple in vain. From it 
come the clouds that overhang the fu- 
ture of the most progressive and self- 
reliant nations. It is the riddle which 
the Sphinx of Fate puts to our civiliza- 
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tion, and which not to answer is to be 
destroyed.” 


How 


TuHEoLtocy Accounts FoR Pov- 
ERTY. 


Now, for this amazing phenomenon, 
which is here before us—the associa- 
tion of poverty with progress, as Henry 
George called it—the increase of misery 
with advancing prosperity and culture 
—the failure of civilization to banish 
want with growing wealth and increased 
productive power—for this there must 
be some adequate explanation. There 
must be some cause for the failure of 
the world to solve this problem—some 
reason why a race which has dispelled 
the fear of famine, conquered pestilence, 
and harnessed the natural forces of the 
world to do its bidding, has not ban- 
ished poverty from the homes of men. 

To these inquiries as to the cause of 
poverty, several answers have been 
given in times past and are still being 
given to-day, and it is these answers 
which I want to consider one by one. 

In the first place, there is what I 


may call the theological explanation of 


poverty. Poverty, according to this 
idea, is the work of God—as the Old 
Testament writer puts it, in the second 
chapter of I. Samuel: “The Lord 
maketh poor, and maketh rich; He 
bringeth low, and lifteth up’—a senti- 
ment repeated by the Psalmist, when he 
says: “God is the judge; He putteth 
down one and_He setteth up another.” 

This idea of the responsibility of God 
for the existence of poverty is, of 
course, all of a piece with that theologi- 
cal dogma which teaches that every- 
thing which happens in this world is the 
immediate work of God, and which is 
all summed up in the canting phrase, 
“It is the will of God.” 

To the invalid, languishing in a bed 
of illness, to the stricken mother whose 
heart breaks as she bends over the dead 
body of her little boy, to the father who 
sees his children crying for a bit of 
bread which he has not the wherewithal 
to purchase, to the thousands over- 
whelmed by earthquake and flood and 
voleanic eruption, to all of these who 
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suffer, the poor of course among the 
rest, the priest has always come with 
his word of pretended consolation and 
explanation—“Be patient; this is the 
will of God!” 

But while this explanation of poverty 
may have served very well in those ages 
of superstition which saw the hand of 
God in all things strange or terrible, it 
no longer serves to-day. We still find 
extraordinary survivals of this idea that, 
“the Lord maketh poor and maketh 
rich,” in the occasional references of 
pious clerygymen to “God’s poor,” and 
in such occasional utterances as that of 
the president of the Reading Railroad, 
a few years ago, at the time of the great 
anthracite coal strike, that the mines of 
Pennsylvania belonged to him and his 
associates by divine right; but we are 
slowly beginning to understand—that 
is, most of us—that to ascribe such mat- 
ters as disease and untimely death, 
pestilences and earthquakes, wealth and 
poverty, to the will of God, is nothing 
less than blasphemy. 

It is not the will of God that hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons in this 
country should be afflicted with tubercu- 
losis; it is not the will of God that the 
mother should mourn the child who has 
been snatched from her embrace by the 
dread angel of death; it is not the will 
of God that thousands should perish in 
the ruins of Messina; and it is not the 
will of God that millions should be over- 
whelmed by that dire poverty—worse 
than any disease and more terrible than 
any cataclysm—which saps the body, 
chills the mind, deadens the affections, 
and quenches the inward light of the 
spirit. 

President Eliot, in his address on the 
“Religion of the Future,” did no greater 
service to human thought than when he 
shattered this theological explanation of 
human tragedies. “By no appeal to the 
will of God,” he said, “will the new 
religion attempt to reconcile men and 
women to present ills. Such promises: 
have done infinite mischief in the world, 
by inducing men to be patient under 
sufferings and deprivations against 
which they should have incessantly 
struggled. The advent of a just free- 
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dom for the mass of mankind has been 
delayed for centuries” by just this doc- 
trine of the church. 


Tue Economic ExpLaNatTIoN. 


Another interpretation of poverty, 
which is much more satisfactory, and 
which contains a certain limited meas- 
ure of truth, is what I may term the 
economic explanation. I refer to what 
Professor Patten of the University of 
Pennsylvania calls the “theory of 
deficit” —the theory, namely, that pov- 
erty is caused by a lack of material re- 
sources sufficient to satisfy the needs of 
men. Nature, as John Stuart Mill puts 
it, is “niggardly”; and great masses of 
men must suffer and even perish for 
lack of sustenance, for the simple rea- 
son that there is not enough to go 
around. 

Now, this theory of deficit, I believe, 
is on the whole a satisfactory explana- 
tion of much of the poverty which has 
existed in the world up to within a 
comparatively few years; but I also 
believe that it is no explanation of the 
poverty of our own day, and therefore 
not a final solution of the problem of 
misery at all. The dreadful poverty of 
Israel and Greece and Rome, as is per- 
fectly evident from the historical ac- 
counts which have come down to us, was 
very largely caused by the niggardliness 
of Nature. The population grew out of 
all proportion to the increase in the de- 
velopment of natural resources, and pov- 
erty of the great masses of the people 
was therefore inevitable. 

Nor do we have to return to ancient 
times to illustrate this fact. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 30,000 per- 
sons perished in Ireland in a single year, 
simply because there was nothing what- 
soever for them to eat. And even in the 
reign of Victoria, vast numbers of the 
Irish people abandoned the Emerald 
Isle and sought new homes across the 
sea, where they hoped that Nature 
might vrove to be more propitious. 
Spain, in the Sixteenth Century, when 
the Armada had been destroyed, the in- 
dustrious Moors expelled, and the rich 
gold and silver mines of America ex- 
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hausted, found that her resources were 
wholly insufficient for her people, and 
poverty of the most dreadful kind was 
the result. The poverty of Italy to-day 
is similarly to be explained. In spite of 
the enormous emigration from her 
shores during the last few years, her 
population still increases and is still 
out of all proportion to her resources. 

The civilization of ancient times, the 
civilization of the Middle Ages, and the 
civilization even of certain countries to- 
day, is a civilization based upon deficit, 
and upon such a basis of existence, pov- 
erty is inevitable. 

But while this theory of deficit may 
be a partial explanation of much of the 
poverty of certain ages and certain 
places, it is not an adequate explanation 
of the phenomenon itself, for within a 
comparatively few years, as Professor 
Patten puts it, in his recent book, “The 
New Basis of Civilization,” we have 
passed from a period of deficit to a pe- 
riod of surplus. From having not 
enough to go around, man to-day has 
more than he knows what to do with. 
Nature is no longer “niggardly” but 
generous, and yet poverty still con- 
tinues, abated not one jot or one tittle 
of its horror. To-day, I say, we are 
living in a period of surplus and not of 
deficit—and this because of the marvels 
of scientific achievement during the last 
fifty or one hundred years. Says Pro- 
fessor Patten: “Many of the obstacles 
in the way of the full development of 
natural resources which were insuper- 
able a century ago are falling before 
the young genius of this mechanical age. 
Ground that lay barren because of igno- 
rance and scarcity of capital and tools 
is fertile now, because there are tools 
and money for every feat of agricul- 
ture. Agriculture has now become «a 
science, our common foods grow in con- 
quered habitats, the desert is sown, and 
waste land is everywhere made fertile. 
Stable and progressive farming is des- 
tined henceforth to control all the terror, 
disorder and devastation of earlier 
times.” 

The fact of the matter is, by new en 
gineerine devices, by new methods ot 
development and conservation, by th 
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application of newly-discovered scien- 
tific truths, we have been forcing Nature 
to yield to us her stores of boundless 
wealth. We have made Nature to pay 
to us her tribute, and thereby have add- 
ed to the quantity of goods to be con- 
sumed by society and have lessened the 
labor necessary to produce them. Said 
Professor Shailer, a short time before 
his death, we can double the food sup- 
ply of the world with only a slight in- 
crease of population, and then can dou- 
ble this still again by the application of 
new inventions. 

What wonder that Professor Patten 
claims that our “new agriculture means 
a new civilization’—a new civilization 
which shall banish poverty forever? 
“The problem of our old civilization,” 
he says, “was to keep the deficit as 
small as possible and eventually to over- 
come it.” But the problem of the new 
civilization is “to utilize the surplus for 
the common good . to distrib- 
ute the surplus in ways that shall pro- 
mote the general welfare.” 

Nature, therefore, I say, is no longer 
“niggardly”; deficit is transformed to 
surplus; and yet, as I have shown, pov- 
erty is as hideous and as widespread in 
our age as any other. Which means 
but the one thing—that the theory of 
deficit, while it seemed to explain the 
misery of humanity in ages past, never 
really did explain; and that we must 
look farther, therefore, and look deep- 
er, for that cause of poverty which we 
are seeking. 


Morat DELINQUENCY As A CAUSE OF 
Poverty. 


Putting aside the economic explana- 
tion, as well as the theological, we come 
to that theory which to-day enjoys wide 
acceptance among the most intelligent 
people, and is generally regarded as 
having solved the problem. I refer to 
what I would call the moral theory 
the theory, namely, that people are poor 
because they deserve to be poor; that 
vast masses of the population are starv- 
ing and freezing, inhabiting foul tene- 
ments and suffering from unclean dis- 
eases, sunk in all the wretchedness of 
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material want, simply and solely be- 
cause of their moral imperfections. 
Misery, according to this idea, is but 
“the natural working out of human 
character,’ the inevitable consequence 
of natural depravity; the punishment, 
in a word, of sin. If a family is poor, 
there is somewhere weakness or folly or 
immorality. There is ‘ignorance or 
stupidity, there is drink or debauchery, 
there is shiftlessness or laziness, there 
is dishonesty or vice—there is some- 
thing wrong with the individuals in- 
volved. Their material poverty is but 
the interest which they have earned 
upon the moral principal which they 
have invested; their misery is but the 
harvest which must always be reaped 
from the sowing of the seeds of idle- 
ness or depravity; their wretchedness is 
but the punishment which their faults 
have visited upon their own heads. The 
problem of poverty, therefore, is a 


moral, and not an economic or theologi- 
cal problem; it is a problem of the char- 
acter of the individual man or woman 
who is concerned, and if we want to 
solve this problem, we must make over 


these individuals morally—dispel their 
ignorance, banish their shiftlessness, 
and cure their vices. 

Now this is the explanation which is 
most prevalent at the present time— 
the orthodox theory, it has been termed 
—a theory which is interwoven in most 
of our literature, and underlies most 
of our charitable activities. But, let 
me ask you if it is a theory which is 
any more sound than the others which 
we have just been considering? Is it 
true that people are poor because they 
are ignorant and weak and morally de- 
praved? Is the whole matter of social 
misery, after all, simply one of the 
manifold aspects of that larger ethical 
problem of individual responsibility ? 

For the sake of greater clearness of 
statement, I am _ going to answer 
these ouestions from the standpoint of 
my own experience. 

When first I entered upon my studies 
for the ministry, the theory of poverty 
which I held, in so far as I held any 
theory at all, was the moral theory of 
individual responsibility, which I have 
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just outlined—the comfortable theory 
that the poor were poor because they 
deserved to be poor. The rich man, I 
believed, had his millions because he 
had character and ability; the poor man 
had nothing because of his lack of char- 
acter and ability. Very soon, however, 
this theory began to be undermined— 
first by study, and then by experience. 
For, in the course of my theological 
work, I came to a careful reading of 
the words of the prophets of ancient 
Israel. These great teachers of re- 
ligion were very largely concerned with 
the poverty which afflicted the great 
masses of the Hebrew people of their 
day, and were full of denunciation 
and wrath at its existence. But all of 
their wrath, I soon found, was directed 
not upon the poor themselves, but upon 
their oppressors. Nowhere could I find 
Amos or Hosea or Isaiah calling the 
poor, as individuals, to account for their 
moral delinquency, and urging them to 
put away their sins if they ever hoped 
to escape from the misery of want. On 


the contrary, I found Isaiah condemn- 
ing in unmeasured terms the princes who 
had in their houses the spoils which 
they had wrested from the poor, and 
denouncing the rich who were “grinding 


the faces of the poor.” I found Jere- 
miah demanding that justice and right- 
eousness should be executed, in order 
that the poor might be delivered out of 
the hand’ of the oppressor. Here was 
Amos talking about the poor being sold 
for silver, and again referring to the 
powerful who trod the poor beneath 
their feet. Evidently these great 
prophets had an infinite compassion for 
the poor, and were inclined to explain 
their poverty as the result of social op- 
pression, and to seek its cure in the 
establishment of social justice. ‘Let 
justice run down as water,” said Amos, 
“and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
And then, when I came to Jesus, I 
found exactly the same thing. I dis- 
covered that Jesus announced at the 
very beginning of his ministry that he 
had come to “preach the gospel to the 
poor to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” I found that He 
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sought out the poor to give them com- 
fort and consolation, and poured out 
the vials of His wrath upon those who 
devoured widows’ houses and _ were 
guilty of all manner of extortion and 
excess. Above all, I found Him prom- 
ising the coming of a time when all 
those who were now in misery and want 
should be relieved. “Blessed are ye 
poor,” He said, “for yours is the king- 
dom of heaven; blessed are ye that 
hunger now, for ye shall be filled; 
blessed are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh.” Evidently Jesus of 
Nazareth, like the older prophets of 
Israel, had compassion on the poor, and 
looked for the cause of their misery 
somewhere else than in the secrets of 
their own hearts. 

And then there came the day when I 
read Theodore Parker’s great sermon 
on “Poverty,” preached in Boston in 
January, 1849, and found, in his treat- 
ment of the causes of poverty, occasion- 
al references, to be sure, to the moral 
shortcomings of the poor, in keeping 
with the prevailing ideas of his time, 
but on the whole astonishing emphasis 
placed upon the social causes of which 
he declared the poor were the helpless 
victims. “The causes of poverty,” he 
said, “are organic, political and social. 
. a Poverty, like an armed man, 
stalks in the rear of the social march, 
huge and haggard, gaunt and grim— 
treading the feeble under his feet, for 
no fault of theirs, only for the misfor- 
tune of having been born in the army’s 
rear.” 


ConcrRETE Cases OF PoveERTY. 


Now, all this, of course, set me think- 
ing, and thinking thoughts which my 
practical experience with poverty here 
to-day in our modern society began lit- 
tle by little to confirm. For by this 
time I was working with charity so- 
cieties, and coming into actual contact. 
therefore, with real flesh and blood 
cases of social misery. And what did 
I find? Here was a family which came 
to the Associated Charities for relief. 
What was the trouble? Well, the hus- 
band, a man of good character, was ill 
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with tuberculosis, was lying in a _ hos- 
pital, and was unable to work. The 
wife, also of good character, was a 
frail woman, weakened by inadequate 
nourishment and hard work, and unable, 
therefore, to earn enough to support 
her family. There were three children, 
but none of them of working age. Here 
was poverty—poverty of the most 
heartrending description—but wherein, 
I asked myself, were these sufferers re- 
sponsible for their condition? 

Here again is a case with which I 
had an intimate connection. A railroad 
brakeman, who was a faithful worker, 
his excellent wife, and a family of five 
children. They had always lived in 
comfort, though not in luxury, until one 
day the brakeman was terribly injured 
in an accident and later died. The 


railroad corporation refused to pay 
damages, on the ground that the brake- 
man had been negligent and was there- 
fore responsible for his own death. 
Suits at law instituted by the widow 
yielded nothing and exhausted what lit- 
tle money she had received from insur- 


ance policies. In a few months poverty 
in its most dreadful form was knocking 
at her door. But here again I found 
myself asking the perplexing question, 
wherein was this woman or her hus- 
band in the slightest degree responsible 
for their misery? 

Again, here were an aged man and 
woman, neither able to work, with no 
children to support them, and with no 
accumulated savings. Both had been 
persons of average good character and 
faithful workers all of their days. Crip- 
pled by old age, however, they were 
cast out upon the world, to beg, to sub- 
sist upon charity, or to enter the poor- 
house. Wherein, again I asked myself, 
are persons such as these, brought face 
to face with poverty, after a lifetime 
of self-respecting independence, to be 
held morally responsible for their con- 
dition? 

And so the cases multiplied in my 
work with the Associated Charities, un- 
til I knew that the moral theory of pov- 
erty, which placed the blame for his 


misery upon the individual concerned, . 


was false—_that while there are un- 
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doubtedly certain cases wherein moral 
weakness and depravity can be held to 
account for poverty, there are thous- 
ands of other cases where it plays no 
part at all, and that therefore this 
moral theory, while it does undoubtedly 
explain a few isolated instances of ma- 
terial want, and is a contributing factor 
in many more, nevertheless offers no 
general explanation at all of poverty 
as a social problem. 

People are not poor because they de- 
serve to be poor; poverty is not a nat- 
ural working out of human character; 
misery is not a punishment of weakness, 
suffering or sin. Moral shortcomings 
may aggravate poverty, may increase 
its wretchedness and deepen its degra- 
dation; but the essential cause is else- 
where than in the character of the per- 
sons who are involved. “Against this 
conception,” says Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine, the director of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, and per- 
haps the most expert social worker in 
this country, “against this conception, 
every religious teacher should lift his 
voice in indignant protest, and every 
scientific observer should record his tes- 
timony. For I have come to 
believe,” he continues, “after some 
years of careful, candid, and open- 
minded consideration of the subject, 
that this entire view of poverty is one 
which rests upon an unproved and un- 
founded assumption.” 


Poverty Dve to Soctat MALapsust- 
MENT. 


But if the moral theory of poverty 
must be put aside, also, with the theo- 
logical and economic theories, how is 
the phenomenon, then, to be explained? 

In answer to this question, I beg to 
state the theory which has been sug- 
gested in all that I have just been say- 
ing about my own personal experiences, 
the theory which is rapidly finding ac- 
ceptance to-day with all scientific social 
workers, the theory which has found its 
first complete and authoritative expres- 
sion in Dr. Edward T. Devine’s recent 
book, entitled ““Misery and Its Causes.” 
“TI wish to present the idea,” says Dr. 
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Devine, in one of the opening para- 
graphs of this remarkable book, “that 
misery is the result of social maladjust- 
ment; that defective personality is only 
a half-way explanation, which itself re- 
sults directly from conditions which so- 
ciety may largely control.” 

Poverty, that is, is the result of ad- 
verse conditions—‘‘conditions,” says Dr. 
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ful toll of dead. It is not the “niggard- 
liness” of Nature which is responsible 
for poverty, for Nature is now yield- 
ing more than is necessary to satisfy 
the needs of men. It is not our weak 
and imperfect human nature which 
makes poverty keep pace with progress, 
for poverty is by no means coincident 
with defective personality. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York City. 


Devine, in words which sum up the 
whole situation in this regard, “condi- 
tions over which the individual who suf- 
fers is unable to exercise effective con- 
trol, but which are not beyond social 


control.” The cause of poverty, in 
other words, is social. 

It is not the will of God that poverty 
should blight the lives of millions of our 
fellow creatures, any more than it is 
His will that pestilence should devas- 
tate the race or famine exact its dread- 


Poverty, in other words, inheres 
neither in the will of God, nor in the 
constitution of the material world, nor 
in the nature of humanity. Poverty, 
like disease, is an accident—a result of 
injustice and oppression, an offspring 
of social maladjustment, a social crime, 
and therefore, like disease, something 
that can be abolished just as soon as 
society makes up its mind to abolish it. 

“Misery,” says Dr. Devine—and 
here does he lay down the principle 
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upon which all modern scientific charity 
is based—‘“misery, like tuberculosis, is 
preventable and curable. It lies not in 
the nature of things, but in our human 
institutions and social arrangements, in 
our tenements and streets and subways. 
in our laws and courts and jails, in our 
religion, our education, our philan- 
thropy. our politics, our industry and 
business.” 

Poverty, in short, is the result of 
nothing else than a society imperfectly 
organized, and its cure is to be found in 
nothing else than a society reorganized 
upon the basis of perfect justice and in 
the light of universal good will. 

In setting forth this general conclu- 
sion as to the cause of poverty, Dr. 
Devine does not confine himself to such 
sweeping generalizations as I have just 
been quoting. On the contrary, he 
gives almost endless facts and figures 
drawn from the abundant records of the 
Charity Society of this city, where the 
problem of poverty in this country is 
most acute. In its array of statistics 


which are there presented in demon- 


stration of his thesis, there is nothing 
more significant than his table of the 
“principal disabilities present in - five 
thousand dependent families in New 
York.” Five thousand families, chosen 
at random from the many thousands 
which have sought relief from this So- 
ciety during the last few years, were 
studied from the standpoint of the dis- 
abilities which made the application for 
public relief necessary—in other words, 
the disabilities which created a condi- 
tion of poverty too serious to be en- 
dured without assistance. These disa- 
bilities, when analyzed, were grouped 
into twenty-five headings, which includ- 
ed all the adverse conditions which were 
known to be present at the time of the 
application for relief, and which were 
sufficiently tangible to be classified, and 
including also, with especial care, all 
the defects of character which were 
considered an element in the situation. 
The result is interesting. Of all these 
twenty-five classified disabilities which 
have led to poverty, only five occurred 
in twenty per cent. or more of the five 
thousand families, and of these five all 
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were strictly social in their character. 
In sixty-nine per cent. of the cases, un- 
employment appeared; in forty-five per 
cent., overcrowding; in thirty per cent., 
widowhood; in twenty-seven per cent., 
chronic physical disability, due to dis- 
ease or permanent injury; and in twen- 
ty per cent., temporary physical disa- 
bility. It is only when we go below 
twenty per cent. of the families inves- 
tigated that we find any disabilities 
which ought fairly to be described as 
defects of individual character. Of 
these, intemperance is the most common, 
appearing in sixteen per cent. of the 
cases, and then follow laziness, twelve 
per cent.; immorality, five per cent.; 
mental disease or deficiency, four and 
nine-tenths per cent.; criminal record, 
three per cent.; violent temper, two per 
cent., and gambling, less than one and 
one-half per cent. 

What wonder, in the face of figures 
such as these, that Dr. Devine asserts 
that poverty is essentially due to social 
maladjustment, and not at all to in- 
dividual defects—that poverty is due 
to adverse conditions, “over which the 
individual who suffers is unable to ex- 
ercise effective control, but which are 
not beyond social control”? 

Poverty, in this age, as in every age, 
in onr country as in every country, 
is primarily due to the fact of 
social maladjustment—that employ- 
ment cannot be had by those who are 
ready to work, that employment even 
when regular is not paid enough to en- 
able even the efficient and faithful 
workman to guard against illness, to 
protect his widow from dependence, or 
to provide for his own old age; that in- 
sufficient wages force thousands of fam- 
ilies to crowd into unhealthy tenements, 
to eat insufficient food, and to wear in- 
sufficient clothing, thus paving the way 
for physical weakness and disability; 
that accidents rob the wage-earners 
without compensation from society; that 
taxes are inequitable, throwing the 
chief burdens on the poor instead of 
upon the rich; that the natural re- 
sources, which are the basis of all 
wealth, are in the hands of the few in- 
stead of society at large, and are ex- 
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ploited for the benefit of the few and 
not for the sake of the common welfare; 
that the distribution of wealth is gross- 
ly unfair and disproportionate—in the 
last analysis, that society is organized 
upon a basis of injustice and not of 
justice, and is permeated by the spirit 
of selfishness and not of love. 

Defects of individual character, I 
grant, are contributory facts in number- 
less cases of poverty—intemperance, 
criminality, immorality, gambling, all 
play their part,as we have seen, although 
in an amazingly smaller percentage of 
cases, I venture to say, than any of us 
had imagined. But even in these facts, 
I still venture to assert there is ulti- 
mate social responsibility. For is pov- 
erty caused by intemperance, or is in- 
temperance caused by poverty; is a man 
poor because he drinks, or does he drink 
to intoxication because he is poor? 
There is not much doubt in Dr. De- 
vine’s mind as to the answer to this 
question, for he asserts categorically 
that in his judgment “the poor who suf- 
fer in their poverty are not poor be- 
cause they are shiftless, because they 
are undisciplined, because they drink, 
because they steal, but they are shift- 
less and undisciplined, they drink and 
steal, because our social institutions and 
arrangements are at fault.” 

Poverty is not caused by personal sin 
and defects of character, but personal 
weakness and wickedness and sin are 
caused by poverty. In other words, as 
Thecdore Parker pointed out over fifty 
years ago, in his great sermon on “‘Pov- 
erty,” with the true vision of a prophet, 
the poor constitute the neglected classes 
of society and therefore the classes 
which degenerate and never rise above 
their own level of degradation. It is 
the poor who, because of their poverty, 
cannot educate their children and there- 
fore are forced to perpetuate ignorance 
and inefficiency. It is the poor who, 
because of their poverty, cannot learn 
the virtues of thrift and diligence, 
or teach them to their children. 
It is the poor who, because of their 
poverty, cannot protect themselves 
against disease and accident and physi- 
cal disability. It is the poor, who, be- 
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cause of their poverty, are most easily 
tempted to drink, debauchery and vice. 
It is the poor who, because of their pov- 
erty, are led to the committing of crime. 
“Everything is against the poor man,” 
said Parker. “He pays the dearest 
tax, the highest rent for his home, the 
dearest price for all he eats and wears. 
He has the most numerous temptations 
to intemperance and crime, and the 
poorest safeguards from these evils. He 
is the most liable to disease, and his 
children are the most unhealthy, neg- 
lected and untaught.” Thus does pov- 
erty breed poverty; thus does the pov- 
erty of one generation itself create and 
perpetuate the poverty of the next— 
thus, as the wise proverb-writer puts it, 
“is the destruction of the poor their 
poverty.” Talk about the weaknesses 
and vices of the poor as you may; em- 
phasize their ignorance and inefficiency 
and immorality as much as you please; 
the fact still remains that they are what 
society has forced them to be; they are 
where they are because society has 
placed them there; they are not of- 
fenders but victims, and the victims of 
conditions for which society is alone re- 
sponsible. Thus, at bottom, is social 
maladjustment — social injustice — the 
cause of poverty. And thus was the 
prophet Amos right, when he declared 
eight centuries before the birth of 
Christ, that “justice must run down like 
water, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream,” ere poverty and all of its at- 
tendant ills could be overthrown. 


Poverty a Socitat CRIME. 


Such is the cause of poverty—a 
cause at bottom purely social, a cause 
which lies not with a God who is cruel, 
nor a natural world which is niggard- 
ly, nor a humanity which is morally 
deficient, but with a society imperfectly 
and unjustly organized. And this be- 
ing the case, I believe that I am entirely 
within the bounds of sober truth when 
I call poverty not a divine decree, nor 
a natural ill, nor a moral penalty, but 
simply and solely a social crime. 

There is no conceivable reason why 
poverty should continue indefinitely to 
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shame the civilization of which we 
boast. There is no reason under heaven 
why progress and poverty should longer 
continue to be associated together. So 
long as men believed that poverty was 
the work of God, or were taught to at- 
tribute it to the inability of Nature to 
supply the wants of a rapidly-increas- 
ing population, or thought it due to the 
inherent weaknesses and defects of 
human character, they were justified in 
regarding poverty as one of the neces- 
sary ills of life, which must be endured 
because it can’t be cured. But to-day 
this attitude toward poverty is inex- 
cusable. To-day, we know that these 
explanations of poverty are unsound; 
we know that they are to be numbered 
among those ideas which President 
Eliot describes as having “done infinite 
mischief in the world by inducing men 
to be patient under sufferings and de- 
privations against which they should 
have incessantly struggled.” We know, 
in other words, that poverty is due 
not to the will of Ged, nor the nig- 
gardliness of Nature, nor the moral de- 


fects of humanity, but is due to the 
artificial, unjust and changeable condi- 
tions of social organization, and there- 
fore, like all other ills of the social or- 
der, is both curable and _ preventable. 
Poverty, from this point of view, is to 
be classified, as Dr. Devine actually 


does classify it, with tuberculosis. We 
have learned within recent years that 
tuberculosis is a social disease—that 
it inheres not in the tissues of the body, 
but in the living and working conditions 
of society—that it can be banished if 
all men can be given fresh air, warm 
sunshine and nourishing food, decent 
houses in which to live, and humane 
conditions of labor by which to earn 
their bread; that these things lie to-day 
within the gift of society, and that 
therefore the continuance of tubercu- 
losis is a social crime. And what is 
true of tuberculosis is also true of 
poverty. 


How Poverty May Be BAnisHeEpD. 


Poverty can be banished, not by ap- 
pealing to God for mercy, not by mak- 
‘ing Nature produce a surplus instead of 
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a deficit of material resources, not by 
transforming the moral character of the 
individual, but by changing the unjust 
social conditions which breed poverty 
even as foul tenements, dirty streets and 
exhausting labor breed tuberculosis. 
Provide employment for every willing 
worker, give the laborer a due share of 
the wealth which he creates, protect 
him from industrial accidents, and 
shelter him from the physical weakness 
and disability which come from dirty 
streets, congested slums, disease-laden 
tenements, exhausting hours and intol- 
erable conditions of toil. Banish his in- 
efficiency by industrial training, dispel 
his ignorance by education, shelter his 
old age by liberal pensions, guard his 
women from industrial oppression and 
his children from untimely labor, de- 
stroy the liquor traffic which is his be- 
sctting temptation, emancipate him fro: 
industrial exploitation, relieve him of 
the crushing burden of a_ protective 
tariff, distribute equitably the burden of 
taxation by income-taxes, inheritance- 
taxes, land-taxes; confer upon him the 
ownership of all natural resources and 
all publie utilities and all industrial 
enterprises which are public and not 
private in their nature; give him justice 
instead of charity, crown him with the 
fruits of industrial as well as political 
democracy—do these things, and pov- 
erty will disappear like a wasting 
pestilence. 

This does not mean a revolution, nor 
does it mean the destruction of the so- 
ciety that now is; but it does mean the 
abolition of those industrial and social 
conditions which we know to-day are 
as favorable to the perpetuation and in- 
crease of human misery as darkness, 
polluted air and inadequate food are fa- 
vorable to the perpetuation and_ in- 
crease of tuberculosis. Poverty, I re- 
peat, is curable and preventable, there- 
fore is its continuance a social crime, as 
inexcusable to-day as a scourge of 
smallpox or yellow fever. 

Humanity. 


Tue Upwarp Marcu or 


And what does this discovery not 
mean to human society! For ages we 
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have believed with the writer of Deute- 
ronomy that “the poor shall never cease 
out of the land,” and now we learn that 
the poor shall cease to-morrow if we so 
will. With this discovery of our mod- 
ern social science, the world enters upon 
a new era of progress and enlighten- 
ment—mankind enters upon a new field 
of conquest—which means uplift, hap- 
piness, emancipation, abundant life for 
millions of wretched human beings— 
civilization enters upon a new epoch of 
its history, more fateful of human good 
than any epoch that has been seen since 
the birth of Christ. For poverty has 
for ages been the world’s great curse, 
the one curse which society has not con- 
quered. It has been the hotbed of dis- 
ease, the breeding-place of crime, the 
destroyer of virtue, the source of igno- 
rance and lust, the foster-mother of hu- 
man wretchedness, the one awful hell 
of torment that really exists within the 
universe of God. It is the poor who 
suffer and miserably die, it is the poor 
who know not happiness or peace. It is 


the sons of the poor who crowd our 
courts, tenant our prisons, and occupy 
our gallows; it is the daughters of the 
poor who foster vice and prey like 


harpies upon the souls of men. Pov- 
erty is the one dark side of modern 
society, the one monstrous ill which 
civilization has not conquered. Can- 
nibalism has been banished to the re- 
mote corners of the earth; human sac- 
rifice no longer pollutes the altars of 
the gods; chattel slavery has been de- 
stroyed; the despotism of kings and 
bishops crumbles before the assaults of 
political and religious liberty; war 
shall scon cease and the rumors of war 
be stilled; disease is fleeing before the 
advances of modern medicine. Only 
poverty is left untouched in all its pris- 
tine horror, and now this shall go, we 
are told, the way of every other social 
crime. Poverty can be banished as 
slavery and despotism and war have 
been banished, a discovery which I re- 
gard as the greatest discovery in human 
history, and the one first positive assur- 
ance that mankind has ever had that the 
dream of Christ shall some day be real- 
ized upon the earth. “Blessed are ye 
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poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are ye that hunger, 
for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye 
that weep, for ye shall laugh.” This is 
no longer the wild dream of a religious 
prophet; this is to-day the promise of 
social science. Shall we not therefore 
take hope, as we look forward to this 
assurance of a new and a better age— 
shall we not dedicate ourselves, in the 
name of God and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, to the bringing in of this better 
age? Shall we not inwardly resolve 
that no prejudice or favor, no selfish 
fear or hurtful greed, shall halt us from 
the doing of this work which must be 
done? 


“The work is ours. For good or ill, on us 
the burden lies. 

God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung 
across the skies. 

Shall Justice, Truth, and Freedom turn the 
poised and trembling scale? 

Or shall the Evil triumph, and (Poverty) 
prevail? 


“The crisis presses on us; face to face with 
us it stands, 

With solemn lips of question, like the 
Sphinx on Egypt’s sands! 

This day we fashion destiny, our web of 
Fate we spin; 

This day, for all hereafter, choose we right- 
eousness or sin. 

Even now from starry Gerizin or Ebal’s 
cloudy crown, 

We call the dews of blessing, or the bolts 
of cursing down. 


“By all for which the martyrs bore their 
agony and shame; 

By all the warning words of truth with 
which the prophets came, 

By the Future which awaits us; by all the 
hopes which cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the 
blackness of the Past, 

And by the blessed thought of Him wro for 
men’s freedom died, 

O my people! O my brothers! let us choose 
the righteous side.” 


DECISION AGAINST DEPART- 
MENT STORE BANKING. 


HE Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 

decided that is is a violation of the 

State banking law for a department 

store to conduct a banking business. The 

case was that of a Milwaukee department 

store which started a bank and before being 

enjoined had 5,000 depositors, with deposits 
aggregating $100,000. 
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By H. M. P. Eckardt. 


URING 1909 the chartered banks 

of Canada made very large gains 

in deposits. Taking the five classes of 
deposits—Dominion Government, Pro- 
vincial Government, demand, and notice 
deposits of the public, and deposits 
elsewhere than Canada—the gain for 
the year amounted to $146,000,000. 
But the movement in deposits began on 
March 1, 1908. That was the date on 
which deposits reached the lowest point 
after the panic and stringency. They 
were then $616,718,070. Since then 
there have been only two months in 
which decreases were recorded. In the 
other twenty, increases appear, usually 
of a substantial amount. In the twenty- 
two months the gain has been $252,- 
000,000, or about forty-one per cent. 
The total now stands at $868,235,850. 
Of course, during the period the sav- 
ings of wage earners and capitalists ac- 
Under the 


cumulated quite rapidly. 
Canadian system, the bulk of the sav- 
ings falls every year into the hands of 
the chartered banks and thus becomes 
available for lending to the commercial 


interests of the country. Also there 
has been a large increase in the depos- 
its of farmers, as 1909 proved a profit- 
able year for them. Then the mines, 
the forests, and the fisheries, all pro- 
duced their share of wealth, some part 
of which went to swell the deposit ac- 
counts of the banks. 

But these factors by themselves were 
not sufficient to account for the large 
gains. A very large part of the in- 
crease was due to the movement of im- 
migration and capital from other coun- 
tries into Canada, and to the placing of 
bonds and securities by Canadian cor- 
porations and governments in London. 
The immigrants who are moving so ex- 
tensively into Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia are generally of 
a good class, and as a rule they carry a 
considerable amount of cash or bank 
drafts with them, the collection of 
which by the Canadian bank agencies 


and correspondents in New York has no 
doubt helped to increase the fund in 
Wall Street controlled by the Canadian 
institutions. 

The movement of United States in- 
dustrial companies to establish branch 


HON. W. S. FIELDING 
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plants in the Dominion has continued 
much in evidence throughout the year; 
and though a large part of the capital 
thus invested goes to Canada in the 
shape of construction materials and 
equipment, a fair proportion also goes 
in the form of cash, and serves to in- 
crease the cash resources of the banks. 
Security Issves. 

With regard to the security issues in 
London, it was noted a year ago that 
the total for 1908 exceeded previous 
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records, reaching nearly $200,000,000. 
The grand total of issues for 1909 ex- 
ceeded the 1908 record, amounting alto- 
gether to $265,000,000. But a larger 
proportion was taken at home in Can- 
ada. Some $60,000,000 of the issues 
were made at home. The United States 
took $10,000,000, and London took 
$194,000,000. Perhaps one-half of the 
issues in London were new securities, 
and contributed to increase the deposits 
of the Canadian banks. Also those 
floated in the Dominion would have a 
tendency in the same direction, inas- 
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much as the loans to underwriters and 
subscribers would tend to increase de- 
posits. 


IncrREASED Deposits. 


There has been still another factor at 
work in 1909 to increase the Canadian 
banking power. The Lloyd-George 
budget has had a noticeable effect in in- 
ducing British capitalists and investors 
to increase their balances carried in the 
large Canadian banks. Many of these 
possessing extensive investments in the 
Dominion formerly instructed their 


Conpition oF CaNnapIAN Banks. 
Liabilities. 


Provincial Government deposits 

Deposits of the public “demand” 

Deposits of the public “notice” 

Deposits elsewhere than Canada 

Loans from other banks in Canada, secured 
Deposits of other banks in Canada 

Due to banks in Great Britain 

Due to banks in foreign countries 


OP rere 


Total liabilities to the public 
Capital, paia up 
Rest or surplus fund 


Balance, undivided profits................. 


Dec. 31,1909. Dec. 31, 1908. 


$81,325,732 $73,058,234 
8,204,717 4,343,942 
24,592,223 11,622,015 
261,268,387 210,180,147 
499,082,024 429,719,218 
75,088,499 66,903,834 
4,420,738 6,005,939 
4,186,788 7,900,062 
2,011,871 2,186,228 
3,558,235 2,979,949 
7,236,868 6,017,033 
$820,916,668 
96,457,573 
74,427,630 
9,550,419 


$970,976,157 
97,808,617 
77,847,333 
11,151,522 





$1,157,783,629 $1,001,352,290 


Assets. 


Legal tender notes 

Circulation redemption fund 

Notes and checks other Canadian banks 
Loans to other banks, Canada, secured 
Deposits in other banks, Canada 

Due by banks in Great Britain 


Due by banks in foreign countries......... 
Dominion and Provincial Government securirities.......... 
Canadian municipal, British and foreign public securities.. 


Railway and other bonds 

Call loans on bonds and stocks, Canada 
Call loans on bonds and stocks, elsewhere 
Current loans and discounts, Canada 
Current loans and discounts, elsewhere 


Loans to Provincial Governments.......... 


Overdue debts 


Real estate other than premises............ 


Mortgages on real estate 
Bank premises 
Other assets 


$27,456,690 
73,225,789 
4,554,938 
45,791,783 
4,299,806 
8,740,953 
7,295,757 
24,114,082 
12,824,341 
22,920,683 
50,051,831 
63,554,222 
138,505,379 
592,741,812 
40,072,793 
3,080,086 
6,059,861 
1,235,367 
624,284 
21,336,631 
9,296,356 


$27,099,074 
66,124,760 
4,070,212 
36,393,247 
6,330,158 
12,350,702 
14,662,030 
34,929,007 
10,497,945 
19,606,371 
44,213,479 
43,827,771 
97,136,400 
511,808,909 
30,351,721 
3,919,366 
7,387,956 
1,718,540 
494,73 

18,186,682 
10,243,050 


$1,001,352,290 
(Difference in addition due to omission of cents from figures reported to thirty 
banks.) 


$1,157,783,629 
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agents to remit the revenue or income 
home to London as it accrued. When 
the new and onerous taxes on capital 
were adopted by the British Government 
these parties at once manifested a dis- 
position to allow their funds to accumu- 
late in Canada and also they began to 
transfer new capital to their Canadian 
accounts. At the annual meeting of the 
Bank of Montreal, in the beginning of 
December, Sir Edward Clouston ex- 
plained that a considerable part of the 
large gains in deposits made by that 
institution came about as a result of the 
new British taxes, and if those taxes 
were upheld, he anticipated further 
gains from the same source during 1910. 

At the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
annual meeting in January it was 
stated that the bank held some large 
amounts of temporary deposits. Possi- 
bly other important banks are in the 
same case; and hold funds belonging to 
corporations which intend to disburse 
them shortly. 

The change in the condition of the 
banks during 1909 is exhibited in the 


accompanying comparative table. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Under the circumstances mentioned, 
it was but natural that there should be 
again, in 1909, a marked increase in 
the balances and loans carried abroad 
by the Canadian institutions. It can 
be seen from the following how their 
position in this respect has developed 
in the past two years: 


Net balance due from Great Britain 


Net balance due from foreign countries..... 


Call loans elsewhere than Canada 
Current loans elsewhere 


Deposits elsewhere 


Net investment abroad.........ecesccccces 


Thus in the two years the net invest- 
ment abroad has increased $109,000,000. 
Nearly all of it is at call, and most of 
the fund is employed in New York. 
Taken altogether, the “call” or com- 
mand over the cash resources of New 


York and London, held by the Montreal 
and Toronto bankers as at December 31, 
1909, reached considerably over $200,- 
000,000, if their holdings of bonds and 
securities possessing an international 
market be taken into account. 

This fund is at present abnormally 
large. There are two reasons for its 
being so. One is that the banks con- 
sider it wise to carry large reserves in 
New York and London against the 
heavy liabilities they have been taking 
on; the other is the fact that Canadian 
industry and trade have not as yet re- 
vived sufficiently to call for the use of 
the banking funds available for financ- 
ing them. 

Throughout 1909 the revival pro- 
ceeded very satisfactorily, being helped 
along materially by the good harvest in 
western Canada. The prospect favors 
a further quickening of industrial life 
in 1910; and the probability is that 
there will be seen in the current year a 
gradual drawing home of these resources 
carried abroad as the current loans and 
discounts in Canada, representing the 
advances to the home commercial and 
industrial interests, expand. These lat- 
ter have steadily expanded in 1909; 
every month since February, 1909, 
shows an increase. 


Prorirts. 


Nineteen hundred and nine has not 
been an altogether favorable year for 
banking profits. The large balances 
and loans carried in New York and Lon- 


Dec. 31, 1909. Dec. 31, 1908. Dec. 31, 1907. 
$5,283,886 $12,475,802 $4,255,503 
20,555,847 31,949,067 11,566,837 

138,505,379 97,136,400 43,509,229 
40,072,793 30,351,721 22,928,188 


$204,417,905 $171,912,990 $73,748,751 
75,088,499 66,903,834 53,407,203 


$129,329,406 $105,009,156 $20,341,548 


don earned low rates of interest during 
most of the year. It was not till the 
last two months that rates in New York 
rose to a satisfactory level, and, so far 
as most of the banks are concerned, the 
increased revenue therefrom would ap- 
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ply to the reports to be issued in 1910. 
The foliowing table shows the earnings 
of the individual banks as compared 
with 1908: 


Year 
ended 


Bank. 


Royal Bank of Canada : 
Merchants Bank of Canada........Nov. § 
Imperial Bank of Canada 

Dominion Bank 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

Bank of Toronto 

Molsons Bank (a) 

Traders Bank of Canada 
Re er ee Nov. 
Union Bank of Canada............Nov. 
Eastern Townships Bank...........Nov. 
ge N 
Bank of British North America.... 
Banque d’Hochelaga..............- Nov. 
Standard Bank of Canada (b) 

Banque Nationale , 
Quebee Bank EEE EMECLRE I 
Union Bank of Halifax............. Jan. 
Bank of New Brunswick 

Metropolitan Bank 

Banque Provinciale 

Home Bank of Canada............. May : 
Sterling Bank of Canada 

Farmers Bank of Canada 

United Empire Bank 

St. Stephens Bank (c) 

Western Bank of Canada (d).......F 
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Two increases have been announced as 
applicable to 1910. The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce is to pay nine per cent. 
instead of eight per cent., and the Royal 


Profits 
1909. 


$1,826,168 
1,510,696 
$38,306 
831,160 
743,524 
620,927 
604,124 
579,471 
476,037 
457,082 
421,065 
407,541 
390,536 
382,332 
378,499 
360,921 
283,065 
266,661 
252,771 
182,057 
136,305 
130,405 
124,143 
$3,958 
64,146 
41,107 
27,700 
13,729 


Dividends paid 
1908. 1909. 1908. 
$1,957,658 10 10 
1,627,332 8 8 
746,776 10 10 
738,597 8 8 
721,175 11 11 
643,318 12 12 
559,577 12 12 
582,156 10 10 
595,803 10 10 
500,217 7% 7 
429,879 10 10 
401,013 
367,111 
360,309 
572,821 
381,387 
186,097 
274,121 
281,057 
178,061 
134,444 
135,872 
121,599 
$8,784 
50,091 
21,025 
14,990 
12,425 
95,412 
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$12,434,336 $12,779,107 


Northern Crown Bank report not published at date of writing this article. 


(a) Molsons Bank: Profits, less taxes, deducted by other banks before declaration. 


(b) Standard Bank of Canada: 


Profits 1908 for eight months only. 


(c) St. Stephens Bank: Profits estimated in both 1909 and 1908. 


(d) 


All the going banks except one are 


included. The Northern Crown ends its 
fiscal year December 31, and has not at 
the date of writing issued its report. 
Taking the profits altogether, they are 
only $345,000 less than in 1908; but, as 
1908 was some $600,000 under 1907, 
the 1909 profits are about $936,000 less 
than those reported in 1907. In the 
fiscal years referred to there was only 
one dividend increase instituted—that 
of the Traders Bank of Canada. The 
Bank of New Brunswick and_ the 
United Empire Bank paid throughout 
1909 a higher rate of dividend, inaugu- 
rated in the closing quarter of 1908. 


Western Bank of Canada absorbed by Standard Bank of Canada. 


Bank of Canada eleven per cent. instead 
of ten per cent. Much better profits 
are looked for in 1910. It is thought 
by the bankers that a better rate for 
call money will prevail in New York, 
and if so, it will benefit them greatly. 
Also, the demand for mercantile loans 
in the Dominion is expected to be keen- 
er than in 1909. 

The past year has not presented any- 
thing remarkable in the way of banking 
history. Only one amalgamation oc- 
curred—that between the Standard and 
Western. No banks failed or went into 
liquidation, and no new banks started. 
Consequently, the number of going 
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banks remains unchanged, at twenty- 
nine. Towards the close of the year an 
active campaign, having for its object 
the institution of some form of external 
examination of the banks, was started 
by Mr. H. C. McLeod, the general man- 
ager of the Bank of Nova Scotia. He 
embodied his views in a pamphlet, and, 
failing to get the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association to take the matter up, he 
circulated the pamphlet amongst bank 
stockholders in Canada. The Canadian 
Parliament will take up the Bank Act 
for discussion early in 1910. The 
charters of all the banks expire on July 
1, 1911. And there is considerable in- 


terest in the question as to what will be 
the result of Mir. McLeod’s campaign. 


PropucTION AND TRADE. 


The three western provinces of Man- 
itoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, again 
held the center of the stage. The wheat 
crop produced by them amounted to 
119,000,000 bushels, as against 97,000,- 
000 bushels in 1908. 

The Dominion Bureau of Census and 
Statistics gives the value of field crops 
as $532,992,100 in 1909, as compared 
with $432,534,000 in 1908. But this 
estimate is challenged by experts, who 
say it is about $32,000,000 too high. 

The followi ing statement of yields for 
the three western provinces, by the Man- 
itoba Free Press (that for 1909 by the 
Winnipeg correspondent’ of the Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto) is probably near 
the mark: 

Wheat. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
1907.... 70,922,584 74,513,561 
1908.... 96,863,689 108,987,855 
1909.... 119,200,000 163,998,752 . 


Oats. Barley. 


Bushels. 
19,187,449 
24,050,645 
30,542,000 


In Ontario, the grain crops were 
slightly less than in 1908, but the roots 
ind vegetables were better in 1909. 


CospaLt YEARLY SHIPMENTS. 


The year was somewhat disappointing 
in regard to cobalt. The shipments of 
the mines increased, but not to the ex- 
tent that had been expected. Following 
is the record for the past six years: 
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191.55 tons silver ore 
a 
| __ ane ene esy anee 5,836.59 
14,851.34 
er 25,510.91 
LAS ee a 30,022.86 


The prospects for 1910 are regarded 
as good. A number of the important 
mines have installed improved machinery 
and have made arrangements for elec- 
tric power from the Montreal River. 
So far as mining stock quotations are 
concerned, the level is much below that 
prevailing a year ago. Several divi- 
dends have been cut and others passed 
during the year. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The immigration movement picked up 
again during the year, but it did not 
reach the proportions attained in 1907: 


1909. 


Via ocean ports... 92,522 
From United States 90,148 


182,670 


1908. 


89,483 
54,271 


1907. 
214,726 
53,611 


143,754 268,337 


In the past year the movement from 
the United States practically equalled 
the immigration from Europe. The 
steady increase in the arrivals of good 
farmers from the States is highly grati- 
fying to all classes of Canadians. These 
immigrants are of a most valuable type, 
and on the whole they do much better 
work in developing the western country 
than do the newcomers from Europe. 


Foreicgn TRADE. 


In foreign trade also the record of 
1909 is satisfactory. Following is the 
comparison with previous years: 


Imports. Exports. Total trade. 


$309,314,095 $255,717,675 $579,192,145 
371,758,898 255,276,619 641,448,902 
302,098,964 251,037,309 565,163,857 
332,677,070 273,227,849 608,036,448 


1906. . 
1907.. 
1908. . 
1909.. 


While the total trade fell below the 
total of 1907, the exports in 1909 
reached a new high record. At the 
present time the imports are mounting 
rapidly, and the promise for 1910 is 
that it will eclipse all previous records. 
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Bank CLEARINGS. 


Quite a phenomenal increase took 
- place in bank clearings. Taking the 
thirteen cities which have clearing 
houses, the aggregate of their ex- 
changes during 1909 figures out as 
foliows: 
1908. 

$335,939,122 
271,052,288 
295,876,367 
308,020,547 
320,988,437 
323,508,504 
338,059,935 
324,002,098 
352,561,110 
413,737,236 
433,794,510 
424,593,115 


1909. 


$381,118,715 
330,852,488 
376,292,871 
383,871,156 
402,674,637 
433,854,458 
441,804,315 
389,007,142 
September ..... 415,674,003 
October ....... 522,968,863 
November ..... 565,532,045 
December 547,151,416 


January ....... 
February 
March ....2<... 


$5,190,802,109 $4,142,133,371 


OvuTLooK For 1910. 


In all directions the outlook for 1910 
is good. There will be great activity 
amongst the agricultural classes; rail- 
road building will be actively carried 
on; and the influx of capital from out- 
side should have a stimulating effect on 
all lines of industry and trade. There 
is a good deal of speculation in evi- 
dence, and if that is carried to unrea- 
sonable lengths, there may be some 
upsets experienced by the more venture- 
some operators. 


FACTS CONCERNING MONEY. 


One Place In The Country Where Currency Is 
Always In Circulation. 


HERE is, broadly speaking, but one 
place in the United States where new 
money is always to be found in circu- 

lation, says the Chicago Inter Ocean. Very 
nearly everywhere else is to be found ragged 
dirty, not to say filthy, paper money, germ- 
laden and disease-breeding. The question 
has often been put, “Why is this?” 
Congress makes appropriations amounting 
to aproximately $800,000,000 annually for 


Government expenses. This enormous 
amount, which is backed by gold and silver 
in the treasury vaults, is printed every year 
in Washington and issued through the treas- 
ury department. It must be recollected that 
while banks all over the country issue old 
notes, the treasury never issues anything but 
new money. 

That is why the money in Washington 
is always new. 

There are more than 30,000 Government 
employes at the national capital, and they 
are paid in bright, new notes twice every 
month. They distribute their money for the 
necessities of life, and hence a great deal 
of it is found in circulation. 

Another question with reference to the 
money supply is often propounded: “How 
long does it take for the women experts in 
the treasury department to count 1,000,000 
new $1 notes, and how long does it take 
to count 1,000,000 old notes of that de- 
nomination?” According to the treasury 
officials, the answer is as follows: 

In handling new notes an expert could 
count in a day of eight hours about $50,000. 
Of course, this refers to notes of the de- 
nomination of $1. In counting gold cer- 
tificates of the denomination of $10,000 each 
it would require but a short time to count 
$1,000,000. 

At this rate 20 days would be occupied 
in counting $1,000,000 represented by notes 
of the denomination of $1. However, it is 
hardly possible that any one could keep 
up to these figures for such a period, and 
it would be safe to add five days and to 
say $1,000,000 (paper) could be counted in 
25 days. 

Of silver dollars 40,000 may be counted 
in a day of eight hours, which rate, if ad- 
hered to, would finish the 1,000,000 in 25 
days, but it would be well to add five days 
here for the same reason and make it 20 
days for counting 1,000,000 silver dollars. 

In counting old notes the conditions are 
much changed. There are five different 
kinds of paper money—goid certificates, sil- 
ver certificates, United States notes (green- 
backs), treasury notes of 1890 and national 
bank notes. Remittances of mutilated cur- 
rency may contain all these different kinds 
of currency. They may not be assorted 
properly by denominations, and may be bad- 
ly mutilated. Where cases of this kind oc- 
cur the count is tedious and slow; but, 
assuming that the currency sent in is in 
accordance with the regulations, an expert 
could, on an average, count $15,000 in $i 
notes a day. This would require about 7! 
days to count a million $1 bills in old notes 
of paper currency. 
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By William Henry Smith. 
Ill. 


T is now necessary to take a hasty 
glance at the intervening events 
between the retirement of Mr. Gal- 
latin and the second epoch, which oc- 
curred under Jackson. Mr. Gallatin 
was succeeded by Mr. Campbell, who 
served only about seven months, and 
then gave way to Alexander J. Dallas, 
who served about one year. When 
Campbell went into the Department, 
Confusion entered by his side. Per- 
haps in all the one hundred and twenty 
years of the existence of the Depart- 
ment it has never had a weaker head 
than Campbell. He possessed neither 
financial nor administrative ability. By 
the end of the seven months of his ser- 
vice the treasury was bankrupt and the 
government could not borrow money ex- 
cept at the most ruinous rates. Never 
before since the day Alexander Hamil- 
ton re-established the credit of the gov- 
ernment had it fallen as low as it did 
under Campbell. 

Dallas was of a different stamp. 
Congress called upon him for some plan 
for restoring the government credit, and 
his reply is still regarded as one of the 
ablest papers ever submitted by a Treas- 
ury Secretary. In one year the gov- 
ernment regained much of what was 
lost under his predecessor, and then he 
gave place to William H. Crawford, 
who served until the end of the Monroe 
administration. Crawford was a con- 
servative, faithful and intelligent Sec- 
retary, who followed the example of 
Hamilton and Gallatin, and steadily ap- 
plied the surplus to a reduction of the 
public debt. Under the younger Adams, 
Richard Rush followed the same policy, 


*This interesting series of articles on the 
‘nited States Treasury began in the January 
imber of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


so that by the time Aridrew Jackson 
took the reins the public debt was re- 
duced to a minimum, and there began 
to be a surplus in the treasury. 


ANDREW JACKSON, PRESIDENT. 


Jackson was as good a hater as Jef- 
ferson, but their methods of fighting 
differed very materially. Jackson 
fought in the open, never under cover; 
he fought his battles himself and never 
asked anybody else to do his fighting. 
It is now generally admitted that Jack- 
son’s fight against the Bank of the 
United States was wholly political; that 
it originated with Levi Woodbury, to 
punish a rival. Jackson’s first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was Samuel D. 
Ingham, of Pennsylvania. Except for 
his joining the clique opposed to the 
bank, his only notable achievement was 
an exhaustive report on coinage. He 
was, however, the pidgeon Levi Wood- 
bury used with such good effect in stir- 
ring up the animosity of Jackson to the 
bank. 

When Jackson entered upon the 
Presidency the country was enjoying an 
era of unexampled prosperity. What 
is now the Middle West was settling up 
rapidly, and European capitalists were 
sending their money to America for in- 
vestment. When he retired from the 
Presidency he left the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the 
country in ruins. Bankruptcy and dis- 
tress were everywhere, and the national 
finances were so crippled that a deficit 
instead of a surplus alarmed the think- 
ing people. All this was brought about 
by the implacable hatred of the Presi- 
dent. With him, a foe must be done to 
death, no matter how strongly it was 
buttressed in the law. He knew no 
law except his own will. In his first 
message to Congress he gave some in- 
timations of what was to come, but no 
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one dreamed he would proceed so far 
as to destroy the bank. 

Levi Woodbury was a New Hamp- 
shire politician. He had a rival in 
Jeremiah Mason. The latter was made 
president of the Portsmouth, N. H., 
branch of the United States Bank. 
Woodbury quietly sent a “tip” to Ing- 
ham, that Mason was a rank federalist 
and opposed to Jackson. This was all 
that was needed, and the fight waxed 
warm. Ingham served until pretty 
Peggy Eaton succeeded in sending 
Jackson’s cabinet into the wilderness. 
He was succeeded by Louis McLane, of 
Delaware. Even at this time Jackson 
was bruiting the idea of removing the 
government deposits from the United 
States Bank, but McLane was opposed, 
as were a majority of the cabinet. The 
fight against the bank went on, and in 
June, 1833, when William J. Duane, of 
Pennsylvania, was placed at the head 
of the Treasury Department. From the 


circumstances surrounding his appoint- 
ment it may be clearly inferred that the 


President thought in Duane he would 
have a suppliant tool who would do his 
bidding, but in this he was mistaken. 
Duane steadfastly refused to issue the 
order for the removal, saying it would 
result in plunging the finances of the 
government into chaos. He also heartily 
endorsed the methods pursued by the 
bank in handling the national finances. 
Duane, refusing to resign, was arbi- 
trarily removed, and Roger B. Taney 
installed. In Taney the President 
found a man ready to do his bidding, 
and the deposits were promptly re- 
moved, Taney saying that he was not 
acting as a lawyer, but as an adminis- 
trative officer performing the will of his 


chief. 
An Era or SPECULATION. 


The deposits were scattered around 
among what were known as “the fa- 
vored banks.” The result was very 
soon apparent; banks sprang up every- 
where. In less than three years the 
number of banks nearly doubled, and 
currency floated by State banks was in- 
creased from sixty millions to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions. Behind this 
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vast amount of paper money there was 
but thirty-eight millions of coin. Levi 
Woodbury, the schemer who set Jackson 
on to war on the bank, became Secretary 
of the Treasury, and it was his hand 
that guided the country to ruin. He is- 
sued repeated suggestions to the officers 
of the favored banks to loan liberally, 
arguing that it was the way to pros- 
perity. Almost immediately followed 
an era of wild and reckless speculation. 
The characteristic feature of this spec- 
ulative madness was land-buying. Gov- 
ernment lands were a source of revenue, 
and Woodbury argued that everything 
ought to be done to encourage the sale 
of the government lands. The banks 
were urged to loan liberally; speculators 
found it easy to get money, and they 
bought land right and left, paying a 
part of the price in cash borrowed from 
the banks. The receipts from the sale 
of lands jumped from $2,623,000, in 
1832, to $24,877,000, in 1836. 
Financial imbecility seems to have 
struck deep root in the Treasury De- 
partment about this time. The public 
debt had been practically wiped out and 
a surplus was accumulating. This was 
a new situation, and to handle it prop- 
erly was far beyond the knowledge and 
skill of those in control. A further in- 
crease of the surplus might be prevent- 
ed by reducing taxation, but what 
should be done with what had already 
accumulated? Then the scheme was 
devised to distribute the surplus among 
the States in proportion to their mem- 
bership in Congress. This distribution 
was to be made in four quarterly install- 
ments. The original distribution among 
the banks had been made without judg- 
ment. It placed capital where it was 
not needed for the legitimate purposes 
of trade, and took it away from where 
it was needed, and now another and 
more disastrous distribution was to be 
made. The surplus intended for dis- 
tribution was about thirty-seven and a 
half millions. This surplus was nom- 
inally in the banks, but in fact most of 
it was in the hands of borrowers. With- 
drawing this surplus from the banks 
simply meant to take it from business 
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or speculation for a time, thus creating 
a tightness in the money market. 


Tue Panic. 


The distribution to the States re- 
quired the bodily transportation of 
specie and bank notes from place to 
place. One distinguished writer thus 
described it: ‘Millions upon millions of 
dollars went on their travels, north and 
south, east and west, being mere freight 
for the time being, while the business 
from which the money was withdrawn 
gasped for breath in its struggle with a 
fearfully stringent money market.” 
The result of all this was to so paralyze 
business that banks began to fail and 
commercial houses to go down. Only 
two of the installments were made; be- 
fore the third came due, the Treasury 
was finding itself in great need of the 
money. The Treasury Department had 
not reached the full extent of its mis- 
management. A call was made on the 
deposit banks for a return of their de- 
posits, and this was required in coin. 
Once again millions went on their 
travels over mountains and _ across 
plains from the remote cities of the 
West and South, to reach Washington. 

In those days it required days to make 
the journey from the cities of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys to Washington, 
and all this time the money was with- 
drawn from circulation. Then came 
the crowning folly. The gold had been 
almost wholly withdrawn from the West 
and South, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment took that inopportune moment to 
issue a circular requiring all payments 
for lands to be made in coin. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres had been 
purchased, but now, when the day of 
payment arrived, the buyer found he 
must produce gold, and gold was the 
one thing he could not get, for the gov- 
ernment had it all, so individual bank- 
ruptey followed. The banks suspended 
specie payment and then began to top- 
ple like trees before a hurricane, and 
the Treasury found itself in a condi- 
tion where it had to issue several mil- 
lions of treasury notes to meet current 
expenses. It was a deficit and not a 
surplus it had to struggle with, and it 
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displayed no more wisdom in handling 
this than it had with the surplus. 

Only one good grew out of all this 
mismanagement, and that was the event- 
ual establishment of the present sub- 
treasury scheme. But even this is not 
looked upon, in many quarters, as a 
blessing. It holds several hundred mil- 
lions of money out of the channels of 
industry, but if any good at all came 
from the financial management during 
the administrations of Jackson and Van 
Buren, it was the sub-treasury. When 
William Henry Harrison became Presi- 
dent, he called to the head of the Treas- 
ury Department Thomas Ewing. What 
might have been accomplished toward 
bringing order out of chaos by that 
eminent man we can only conjecture, 
for the split with Tyler brought about 
a disruption of the cabinet, and that 
unfortunate President had a hard time 
in filling and keeping filled his cabinet 
table. No Secretary of the Treasury 
lasted under him longer than a few 
months. 


WaLKER’s ADMINISTRATION. 


The country began to see ability once 
more in the Treasury when James K. 
Polk called Robert J. Walker to its head. 
He may have made numerous mistakes, 
but he was a man of good administrative 
abilities and he remodeled the Depart- 
ment so as to bring business methods 


once more to the front. When he en- 
tered upon his duties the credit of the 
country was at a very low ebb and he 
found it difficult to finance the Mexican 
War. At the time there was a young 
banker in Washington, a far-sighted 
financier, and a man of courage, Will- 
iam Corcoran. When older and much 
richer bankers halted over floating a 
government loan for twenty or more 
millions, this daring young banker as- 
sumed the task, and was so successful 
that it proved the foundation of his 
fortune, and in him Secretary Walker 
placéd the greatest trust. Walker's ad- 
ministration may be classed, on the 
whole, as successful. 


Tue Turrp Epocn. 


From this time until the advent of 
Mr. Chase the history of the Depart- 
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ment is that of a succession of blunders, 
except for the short time when William 
M. Meredith was at its head. Under 
Buchanan, the credit of the government 
ran so low that he had difficulty in bor- 
rowing money at a heavy discount. The 
civil war occasioned, or brought about, 
the third great epoch in the history of 
the Treasury Department. Mr. Lin- 
coln found a practically empty treas- 
ury and a revenue insufficient for the 
current expenses, let alone providing 
for the exigencies of war, and within 
a year or two he found it necessary to 
depart from all the traditions of the 
Treasury Department and make it, in 
many respects, a great banking institu- 
tion. 

When Mr. Chase was invited into Mr. 
Lincoln’s cabinet he was looked upon as 
one of the ablest statesmen of the 
country. It had been long since it was 
thought necessary to have at the head 
of the Treasury a man _ especially 


skilled in the finances of the country. 
Cabinet officers, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Secretary of State, were 


chosen more for their political wisdom 
than for any special training. The 
Treasury Secretary made for the infor- 
mation of Congress estimates of re- 
ceipts and what would be required for 
the expenses, and that was the main 
part of his departmental duties. His 
other duties were to advise in the cab- 
inet meetings on political or other sub- 
jects. No policies of finance were to 
be determined, the work being confined 
to collecting and disbursing. The ad- 
vent of the civil war changed the whole 
status of the Department. It had to as- 
sist in formulating schemes for addi- 
tional revenue, to suggest ways and 
means for procuring money; meet 
emergencies as they should arise, and 
as the currency of the whole country 
was in a deplorable condition, it later 
became necessary to devise some plan 
to give the country a stable and_uni- 
form currency. 

This new change in the relationship 
of the Department called for the high- 
est talent to be obtained, and in many 
respects there was no man in the nation 
better fitted for this onerous task than 
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Salmon P. Chase, yet he made one or 
two blunders which cost the people and 
the government very dear. When the 
government made its first loan, the Sec- 
retary insisted that the purchase money 
of the bonds should be gold, and that 
the coin be sent to the Treasury at 
Washington, thus taking the coin out of 
the vaults of the banks, percipitating 
the suspension of specie-payments by 
the banks. It is possible that had he 
left the money with the banks and 
drawn drafts against it, to be paid in 
currency, specie payments would not 
have ceased. Later on the banks might 
have been forced to this step, but it 
would have been greatly delayed and 
the people and the government saved 
large amounts. The history of the 
Jackson movement in the same line 
ought to have been a lesson to Mr. 
Chase. 


First Issues or GREENBACKS. 


The first paper money ever issued by 
the government was under acts passed 
in July and August, 1861, and it was 
then the Treasury went openly into the 
banking business. These were the de- 
mand notes, because they were payable 
in gold on demand. Fifty millions of 
these notes were issued, but it was an- 
other mistake on the part of the Treas- 
ury, as they were only a temporary 
makeshift, passing out to the creditor 
of the government only to be returned 
with a demand for the coin. Being pay- 
able in gold, and being receivable for all 
public dues prevented them from de- 
preciation. Having broken into the 
banking business, the Department felt 
called upon to go into it to the limit. 
The presses having been started, it was 
found hard work to stop them. It was 
so easy for the government to take 
paper to the printing office, print on it 
a few words and call it money that some 
of our statesmen thought the end to all 
financial troubles had been found. 

In February, 1862, the treasury was 
authorized to issue $150,000,000 of 
notes, afterwards familiarly known as 
“greenbacks.” In a little while a sec- 
ond and third issue were put out. By 
this time gold was at a premium and 
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steadily rising. Some Congressmen 
wanted to go on to an unlimited extent 
with the issuing of greenbacks, but wiser 
ones saw that unless a stop was put to 
the issuing the country would soon be 
in the same condition it was with the 
old continental money or Revolutionary 
France with their assignats. 

The demand for currency, however, 
was imperative. The greenbacks had 
practically driven from circulation the 
notes of nearly all the State banks, and 
there was not enough currency in the 
country to meet the demands of trade. 
Mr. Chase and the other members of 
Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet were wise enough 
to see that what the country wanted was 
a stable and uniform currency, that 
would be as readily accepted on the Mis- 
sissippi as on the Atlantic, so another 
departure from the old traditions was 
taken, and out of the emergencies of 
the government arose the national bank- 
ing system. Two things had to be done. 
One was to offer such terms to capital- 
ists as to induce them to buy the bonds 
of the government, and the other was 
to furnish a uniform currency. To do 
the first, the bonds were made the basis 
of a new banking system, and the bank- 
ing system accomplished the latter. 


PavING TPE Way ror A NATIONAL 


BANKING SysTEM. 


Before this time Mr. Chase had sent 
J. F. D. Lanier, an eminent banker of 
New York, to Europe to interest the 
continental capitalists in our securities. 
He met with a large measure of success, 
but still the bulk of our bonds had to 
be taken by our home people. The bank 
scheme gave an impetus to the subscrip- 
tions to our loans, and the country en- 
tered upon a new era of currency, with 
the Treasury closely wedded to the 
banks. The issue of national bank 
notes put an end to that of greenbacks. 

In the banking scheme Mr. Lincoln 
saw a great political triumph. As the 
ultimate redemption of the legal-tender 
notes and the bonds of the government 
lepended upon the perpetuity of the 
Union, he saw that the holder of either 
f those securities would naturally give 
his active support to the government in 
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its efforts to suppress the rebellion and 
maintain the Union. He was, therefore, 
especially desirous that as many as pos- 
sible of our bonds should be taken at 
home, and favored any inducement that 
could be offered to secure the subscrip- 
tion of American capitalists to the 
loans. 

The establishment of .the national 
banking system brought into the treas- 
ury that distinguished financier, Hugh 
McCulloch. As president of one of the 
great and successful banking institu- 
tions of the country, Mr. McCulloch had 
opposed the establishment of a national 
banking system when it was first 
broached, but when the law was enacted 
he was induced by Secretary Chase to 
accept the position just established— 
Comptroller of the Currency. In this 
position he had much to do with the de- 
tails of putting the system into work- 
ing order, and later became the head of 
the Treasury. The issuance of the legal 
tender notes and the establishment of 
national banks under its supervision 
changed the whole attitude of the Treas- 
ury Department, and a new era began. 


Tue Nationat Dest. 


When the war ended, the government 
was loaded with a debt, interest-bearing 
and non-interest-bearing, of more than 
two billions of dollars, the mere thought 
of which staggered all the financial 
minds of the country, but which, in 
these days, is regarded as a mere noth- 
ing, and it is seriously proposed in some 
sections to increase the present debt by 
the issuance of a billion of bonds to 
effect one scheme alone, that of inland 
waterway improvements. Since the 
close of the war we have witnessed a 
series of financial gyrations which now 
cause a smile, but in their day were 
serious enough. The government was, 
naturally enough, desirous of reducing 
the great load of debt, and in 1866 pro- 
vided for calling in and cancelling the 
legal tender notes. This operated to 
restrict the amount of currency in circu- 
lation and thus brought on a stringent 
money shortage. Hastily the cancella- 
tion was stopped. By this time a de- 
mand had grown up for an unlimited 
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issue of paper money by the govern- 
ment, the treasury being denounced for 
cancelling the non-interest-bearing debt 
while leaving the interest-bearing un- 
touched. The panic of 1873 brought 
another change in the policy, and near- 
ly all the cancelled notes were re-issued. 
A few years later another contraction 
was ordered, but was withdrawn after 
about $40,000,000 had been redeemed. 

This, however, did not put an end to 
the activities of the presses, for silver- 
certificates, gold-certificates and ““Treas- 
ury notes” have been issued by the mil- 
lions. One Secretary would adopt the 
policy of using the surplus in the pur- 
chase of bonds, thereby reducing the in- 
terest charge; another would change 
the policy, and redeem only on presenta- 
tion. We stopped the coinage of silver; 
then began again; then went out into 
the market and purchased bullion, stored 
it away and issued certificates against 
it. Then we went into the warehouse 
business, and any man who was tired of 
carrying around his silver dollars could 
pile them up in the treasury vaults and 
carry away with him a receipt in a form 
he could readily pass as currency. This 
has gone on so long, and to such an ex- 
tent, that it requires an expert banker 
to tell how man, forms of paper money 
the government has in _ circulation. 
Every new Secretary seems desirous to 
leave as a legacy of his administration 
some new form of paper currency. And 
of the different kinds of bonds and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness there is, like 
the making of books, no end. 


Tue Fourtu Epocu. 


The fourth great epoch in the history 
of the Treasury Department was when 
John Sherman brought the government 
and the country back to a specie basis. 
At one time during the civil war it re- 
quired almost three dollars to purchase 
one of gold. The government, by re- 
quiring gold in payment of customs 
duties, would accumulate a hoard of gold, 
and once in a while would go into the 
business of speculator and sell gold. 
When the war ended with success on the 
side of the government, gold declined 
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somewhat, but for several years rated at 
a pretty high figure. We had wise 
statesmen, who knew the government 
nor the people could be really pros- 
perous until we reached a gold basis. 
Among these was John Sherman, and 
he began an urgent crusade for a re- 
turn to specie payment. He argued 
that when the government could accu- 
mulate a reasonable amount of gold it 
could safely return to specie payments, 
for if the gold could be had for the 
paper currency nobody would want the 
gold, but would prefer the more con- 
venient currency. This was a sound 
knowledge of human nature, and turned 
out just as he predicted. The Depart- 
ment went into the market and _ pur- 
chased gold; it hoarded what it could 
from what was taken in for customs 
duties, and when it was ready to resume, 
the banks went with it and nobody 
wanted the gold. 


As A Bank oF Issue. 


The Treasury was now firmly estab- 
lished in its dual capacity of fiscal agent 
for the government and a quasi-banking 
institution, but aad not reached its pres- 
ent condition as a great reserve bank 
for the country. It became a bank of 
issue, in 1861, and as has been related 
became, in time, a bank of deposit, re- 
ceiving on deposit silver bullion or coin 
and issuing certificates against it; it had 
been, in turn, a broker and a warehouse- 
man, but the changes from its original 
purpose were not yet complete, and it 
was to become the great commercial and 
financial balance-wheel. Hoarding vast 
sums in the Treasury took just that 
amount out of circulation, where it was 
needed for commercial purposes, and a 
policy of depositing a part of its accu- 
mulations in the banks throughout th« 
country was adopted, and the banks 
having this to operate with were able 
to keep the commercial end industria! 
activities supplied. 


As a Reserve Bank. 
But, after a while, times of money 


stringency began to develop; crops in 
the South and West were to be moved, 
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or the prodigious activities of the indus- 
trial and commercial world would make 
money short in financial circles. Then 
a project for relief was devised by in- 
ducing the Secretary to increase tempo- 
rarily his bank deposits; in other words, 
to loan to the banks a sufficient amount 
of the Treasury money to meet their re- 
quirements. Thus the treasury finally 
came to be a sort of reserve bank for 
the whole country. 

But the capacity of Treasury 
Secretaries to adopt strange  pol- 
icies was not yet exhausted, and only 
two years ago we were given another 
sample. It was a time of profound 
peace, and the Treasury was full. It 
is true that for some years we had been 
spending more than we were taking in, 
but still the vaults were groaning under 
their load of millions. It was at this 
time a Secretary saw proper to add to 
our interest-bearing debt several mil- 
lions, by issuing certificates of indebted- 
ness. This scheme had been resorted to 
on former occasions to relieve a pressure 
on the reserve fund of the Treasury, but 
it this time there was no such pressure, 
the pressure being on the financial cen- 
ters. It was right enough to afford re- 
lief, for thereby a financial disaster was 
averted, but was it right to saddle the 
people with an interest-bearing debt to 
accomplish that end? 


(To be continued.) 


NEW (?) USE FOR CIGAR BOXES. 


HE Merchants’ National bank of Law- 
rence, Kansas, has discovered a new 
and novel use for cigar boxes. The 

sank uses them to pack money in instead 
f the conventional sacks. They are much 
more handy, as a certain sized box can be 
ised, and when filled to the top it is known 
xactly how many dollars is contained in the 
ox. The Merchants’ bank favors the “Mer- 
ida” box, as it holds an even number of 
lollars. The “Little Tom” cigar box is also 
favorite with the bank.—Southern Banker. 
To Which the Commercial West adds: 
Chere was a time when the banks here in 
1e Northwest used cigar boxes for this 
ime purpose. That, however, was long be- 
tore the Kansas bank “discovered” them. 
At the present time many of our bankers 
re utilizing the regulation sugar barrel for 
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small change trays and word comes from the 
Dakotas that several banks there have found 
the ordinary wagon-box still more conven- 
ient, as additional side-boards and the patent 
end-gate can be used to advantage on busy 
days. The “Old Hickory” and “Moline” are 
prime favorites as it has been “discovered” 
they will hold an even or odd number of 
dollars, as desired. 


CUBA’S EXPANDING WEALTH. 


HERE is no question that with peace 
and good order Cuba is bound to 
prosper. Despite all the criticism 

heard the island is making good headway 
in a material sense. The latest reports show 
that railroads are extending into every part, 
mines are being opened, the fruit-growing 
is expanding rapidly and sugar and tobacco 
are bringing big returns. Cuba is a fertile 
region of vast natural resources of various 
kinds. Even under the prostrating effect 
of war there was rarely a time when a large 
commerce was not being carried on. With 
tranquillity in the interior and free op- 
portunity for capital and labor to work 
together there is every reason to believe that 
in a few years Cuba will possess wealth far 
exceeding that of many countries greatly 
surpassing the island in size-—Troy Times. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


| i Congress and in the Supreme Covrt we 
are face to face with the gravest eco- 

nomic and social problem of the time. 
The question is, how shall we secure the ob- 
vious public advantages of big business or- 
ganizations and prevent the abuses which 
they have practised in the past and to which 


they are constantly liable? How shall we 
organize business into the biggest units 
which are economical in each line, and at 
the same time prevent injustice to smaller 
competitors, and the excessive prices to the 
public which are prone to accompany mon- 
opoly or near-monopoly? It is inconceiv- 
able that we shall forfeit the vast economies 
of consolidation, that we shall return to the 
small business units of a generation ago, 
to the excessive wastes of competition and 
the less efficient service to the public. Who- 
ever argues for this is fighting the stars in 
their courses. But it is equally inconceiv- 
able that we shall confer upon large cor- 
porations al! the privileges of substantial 
monopoly, and permit them to keep for 
their own pockets all the huge economies 
and profits that accompany the organization 
of business in big units. It is a problem 
for the highest quality of statesmanship. 
Mark Svtiivan 1n Collier's. 





THE UNEQUAL INCIDENCE OF THE NEW YORK 
SAVINGS BANK TAX. 


By Richard Ferris. 


HE theory of the “surplus” which 
a savings bank accumulates from 
the earnings of the moneys of its de- 
positors is expressed authoritatively in 
the New York banking law in these 
words: “and reserving such amounts as 
the trustees may deem expedient as a 
surplus fund for the security of the 
depositors, which to the amount of fif- 
teen per centum of its deposits, the 
trustees of any such corporation may 
gradually accumulate and hold, to meet 
any contingency or loss in its business 
from the depreciation of its securities or 
otherwise.” 

The establishment cf a surplus is 
therefore permissive, and not manda- 
tory, under this law; but its universal 
existence as a banking fund, its prom- 
inent featuring in bank statements and 
reports, and the special attention it has 
received’ in pronouncements of the 
courts, all testify to the fact that the 
surplus has been decided to be a neces- 
sary safeguard to the depositors in the 
savings banks of this State. 

The legislators even went so far as to 
leave in the banking law a record of 
their opinion as to the amount of the 
fund which they deemed requisite for 
the purpose for which the surplus 
should be established. The law says: 
“The trustees of any such corporation 
whose surplus amounts to fifteen per 
centum of its deposits, at least once in 
three years shall divide equitably the 
accumulation beyond such authorized* 
surplus as an extra dividend to de- 
positors, in excess of the regular divi- 


*The italics are ours. 
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dends authorized.” Which is to say 
that fifteen per cent. of a savings bank’: 
deposits is not too much for the securit) 
which was intended by the law quoted. 
and that less than that ratio was les: 
than the security deemed adequate by 
the legislature which enacted the bank 
ing law. 

It seems the most childish inconsis 
tency that the State which in 1892 pro 
vided for the establishment of the pro- 
tective fund to an amount equal to fif- 
teen per cent. of the deposits, should, in 
1901, proceed to tax that fund befor 
it had reached the fifteen per cent. 
level; and, in so doing, retard its accu- 
mulation to the safety point. 

But inconsistency is not the worst 
characteristic of the tax on the surplus 
of savings banks. The feature of this 
tax which is utterly obnoxious is the 
selection of the surplus as the basis of 
the levy, and the resulting injustice of 
its incidence. 


Tue FuNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE oF Tax- 
ATION. 


The foundation principle of all sound 
taxation is equality of the burden. If 
the tax be personal, it must fall upon 
each person alike. If it be a property 
tax, it must affect each dollar’s wortl: 
of property with the same impost. The 
savings bank tax does neither of these 
things. Considered as a personal tax,- 
it takes annually from the depositor in 
one bank the sum of six cents, and from 
the depositor in another bank in the 
same city (Albany) the sum of sixty 
cents. Viewed as a property tax, it 
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takes nine mills per $100 from one de- 
positor, and eleven cents and six mills 
per $100 from another. And _ this, 
where the former had $700 in deposits, 
and the latter but $500: so that as a 
“progressive” tax, it progresses back- 
wards. The man who has the smaller 


deposit pays thirteen times as much, pro 
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rata, as the man with the larger deposit. 

The tabulation below shows the 
amount of tax paid by each savings 
bank in the State, excepting those of 
recent establishment,—and the inequal- 
ity of the impost upon the depositors in 
each, individually, and pro rata upon 
their deposits per $100: 


TABLE SHOWING THE INEQUALITY OF THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK 
FRANCHISE TAX. 


Name of Bank and Location. 


ALBANY COUNTY. 


Albany City Savings Institution, Albany 
Albany County Savings Bank, Albany 
Albany Exchange Savings Bank, Albany 
Albany Savings Bank, Albany 

Cohoes Savings Bank, Cohoes 

Home Havings Bank, Albany 


Mechanics and Farmers’ Savings Bank, Albany.. 


Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Cohoes 
National Savings Bank, Albany 


BROOME COUNTY. 
Binghamton Savings Bank, Binghamton 


Chenango Valley Savings Bank, Binghamton.. 


CAYUGA COUNTY. 
Auburn Savings Bank, Auburn 
Cayuga County Savings Bank, Auburn 
CHEMUNG COUNTY. 
Elmira Savings Bank, Elmira 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 
Hudson City Savings Institution, Hudson 


CORTLAND COUNTY. 
Cortland Savings Bank, Cortland 


DUTCHESS COUNTY. 


Fishkill Savings Institute, 
Matteawan Savings Bank, Matteawan 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Fishkill 

Pawling Savings Bank, Pawling 
Poughkeepsie Savings Bank, Poughkeepsie 
Rhinebeck Savings Bank, Rhinebeck 


Wappinger Savings Bank, Wappinger’s Falls.. 


ERIE COUNTY. 


Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo........ 
Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo. 
Western Savings Bank, Buffalo 


GREENE COUNTY. 
Catskill Savings Bank, Catskill 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


Jefferson County Savings Bank, Watertown 
Watertown Savings Bank, Watertown 


KINGS COUNTY. 
Brevoort Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Bushwick Savings, Brooklyn 
City Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn 


Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh, Brooklyn 


East Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Eastern District Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
yermania Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

Greater New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Green Point Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Kings County Savings Institution, Brooklyn 


South Brooklyn Savings Institution, Brooklyn.. 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn 


MADISON COUNTY. 
Oneida Savings Bank, Oneida 


ee 307.84 


PighKl)....2..000ss000 137.56 


Tax 
on 
Surplus. 
$1,084.50 

660.65 
509.22 
8,063.08 
1,359.01 
1,731.51 
2,719.62 
603.88 
2,600.71 


Tax 
per 
$100. 


$0.022 
-009 


-018 
024 
-041 
-037 
116 
.045 
-023 


Number Average Tax 
of Amt.of per 
Accts. Account. Acct. 


750.14 $0.163 
713.75 -062 
603.61 -108 
672.76 -163 
425.45 -176 
655.97 248 
519.25 -604 
564.56 265 
716.78 -161 


1,534.63 -028 


-086 


298.97 
251.83 


-084 
-090 


2,168.43 
1,036.01 


390.05 
359.20 


-165 


135.32 186.73 


3,119.14 9,905 453.83 


347.94 10,509 341.29 


439.41 
186.98 79.37 
2,139.90 
268.20 
5,239.02 
295.63 


mE 330.65 


18,915.23 
17,281.71 


4,928.23 10,840 


1,452.18 7,051 


25,969 
6,119 


748.26 
34,195.92 
1,744.50 
378.38 
18,995.46 
2,738.33 12,682 
9.20 14,500 

24 =13,747 
1.620.22 7,113 
2,760.89 15,471 
10,545 


10,759 
66,604 
11,002 

7,179 
70,057 


«+ 19,119.95 


63,381.41 98,683 


1,279.67 7,469 
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Name of Bank and Location. 


MONROE COUNTY. 


East Side Savings Bank, Rochester 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Rochester 
Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester 
Rochester Savings Bank, Rochester 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
Amsterdam Savings Bank, Amsterdam 
NASSAU COUNTY. 
Roslyn Savings Bank, Roslyn 


NEW YORK COUNTY. 


American Savings Bank, New York 

Bank for Savings, New York 

Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
Broadway Savings Institution, New York 
Citizens Savings Bank, New York 

Dollar Savings Bank, New York 

Dry Dock Savings Institution, New York 
East River Savings Institution. New York 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York.... 
Empire City Savings Bank, New York 
Excelsior Savings Bank, New York 
Franklin Savings Bank, New York 
German Savings Bank, New York 
Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
Harlem Savings Bank. New York 

Irving Savings Institution, New York 
Italian Savings Bank, New 

Manhattan Savings Institution, New York 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York 
New York Savings Bank, New York 
North River Savings Bank, New York 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York 
Union Dime Savings Institution, New York 
Union Square Savings Bank, New York 
United States Savings Bank, New York 
Washington Savings Bank, New York 
West Side Savings Bank, New York 


NIAGARA COUNTY. 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Lockport 
Niagara County Savings Bank, Niagara Falls.... 
ii ONEIDA COUNTY. 
Oneida County Savings Bank, Rome 
Rome Savings Bank, Rome 
Savings Bank of Utica, Utica 
ONONDAGA COUNTY. 
Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse 
Skaneateles Savings Bank, Skaneateles.......... 
Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse 
ORANGE COUNTY. 


Cornwall Savings Bank, Cornwall 
Goshen Savings Bank, Goshen 
Middletown Savings Bahk. Middletown 
Newburgh Savings Bank. Newburgh 
Walden Savings Bank. Walden 
Warwick Savings Bank, Warwick 
OSWBEGO COUNTY. 


Fulton Savings Bank, Fulton 
Oswego City Savings Bank, Oswego 
Oswego County Savings Bank, Oswego 
PUTNAM COUNTY. 
Putnam County Savings Bank, Brewsters 
QUEENS COUNTY. 
College Point Savings Bank, College Point 
Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica 
Long Island City Savings Bank, Long Island City 
Queens County Savings Bank, Flushing 
RENSSELAER COUNTY. 
Troy Savings Bank, Troy 
~~~ RICHMOND COUNTY. 
Richmond County Sav. Bank, West New Brighton 
Staten Island Savings Bank, Stapleton 
SCHENECTADY COUNTY. 
Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady 


MAGAZINE. 


Tax 
on of 
Surplus. 
2,109.85 
1,818.23 
9,910.87 
12,373.26 


29,121 
7.131 
39,306 


55,134 


1,283.22 


160,037 

154,937 
52.20 12,635 
36.55 28.424 
8.01 28,860 
21.75 68,113 
2.30 24,330 


120,194 
558.60 


14,581 
1,630.85 19,582 
7,927.68 


44,240 

43,204.53 2,952 
36,258.97 
7.927.68 


91,239 
48,030 
27,315 

8,811 
20,977 
14,203 
40,113 

7,952 
97,136 
89,641 
14,058 
10,046 

6,304 

9,204 


4,986 
6,114 


5,559 


280.41 2,036 


599.84 
1,254.08 
3,061.98 

678.31 


_ 
croimto 
0 ie 09 3 
OAS te 
Sms 


8,560.90 


22,502 


3,600 
10,197 


287.32 
1,631.55 


22,758 


Accts. 


Amt. of 

Account. 
2:78.50 
519.78 
496.00 
443.73 


Number Average Tax 


per 

Acct. 
-072 
26 

-252 


224 


Tax 
per 
$100. 


026 
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Name of Bank and Location. 
SENECA COUNTY. 

Seneca Fails Savings Bank, Seneca Falls. 
SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


Riverhead Savings Bank, Riverhead.......... 


Sag Harbor Savings Bank, Sag Harbor 
Southold Savings Bank, Southold 
Union Savings Bank, Patchogue 


TOMPKINS COUNTY. 
Ithaca Savings Bank, Ithaca 


ULSTER COUNTY. 


Ellenville Savings Bank, Ellenville 
Kingston Savings Bank, Kingston.... 
New Paltz Savings Bank, New Paltz. 
Rondout Savings Bank, Kingston 
Saugerties Savings Bank, Saugerties 


Ulster County Savings Institution, Kingston.... 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


Bank for Savings, Ossining 

Eastchester Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon 
Greenburgh Savings Bank, Dobbs Ferry 
Home Savings Bank, White Plains 
Peekskill Savings Bank, Peekskill 
People’s Savings Bank, Yonkers 

Port Chester Savings Bank, Port Chester 


Union Sav. Bk. of Westchester Co., Mamaroneck 
Westchester County Savings Bank, Tarrytown... 


Yonkers Savings Bank, Yonkers 


The wide range of inequality in the 
burden of this tax on the surplus of the 
New York savings banks is seen to ex- 
tend from the nineteen mills paid by 
each depositor in the Eastern District 


Savings Bank of Brooklyn to the ninety- 
five cents paid by each depositor in the 
East River Savings Institution of New 
York City and from the impost of sever. 
mills per $100 on the money of the de- 


positor in the Union Dime Savings In- 
stitution of New York City to that of 
over twelve cents per $100 on his money 
in the Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn;—more than seventeen times 
as much proportionally. 

The depositor in New York State who 
has saved about $300 is taxed seventeen 
cents if he deposits it at Fulton, Oswego 
County; three cents if at Mount Vernon, 
Westchester County; sixteen cents if at 
Stapleton, Richmond County; five cents 
if in one bank in Brooklyn, and twenty- 
three cents if in another. But if he has 
prospered so as to have more than dou- 
ble the sum named, say $700, he will 
pay but six cents, provided he deposits 
n Albany. If he takes it to Southold, 
Suffolk County, he must pay seventy- 
seven cents. 

From all of which it is painfully ap- 

arent that the use of the surplus of 
savings banks as a basis for levying a 
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Tax 
per 
$100. 
-083 


Number Average Tax 
of Amt.of per 
Accts. Account. Acct. 


3,074 223.57 -073 


Tax 
on 
Surplus. 


225.79 


-100 
-061 
-108 


605.99 
422.69 
750.26 
365.19 


-608 
-260 
-774 


-093 


-- 5,153.48 
696.80 
4,363.00 
410.00 


1,588.81 295.60 -162 055 


-044 
-060 
-040 
.076 
095 
-032 


-123 
-310 
-209 
-354 
-405 
-144 


298.84 
517.02 
518.53 
464.82 
424.12 
443.67 


672.06 


2,865 
5,911 
3,539 
8,034 


-081 
-012 
-064 
.018 
-067 
O41 
-048 
-079 
106 


055 


571.76 
281.10 
229.94 
363.20 
502.58 
380.38 
369.59 
247.01 
536.60 
383.54 


-463 
-033 
-146 
-064 
-337 
.158 
-178 
196 
570 
-210 


5,382 
5,440 
1,473 
8,388 
8,696 
13,224 
7,142 
1,951 
6,420 
15,000 


214.65 
543.50 
928.58 
096.46 
,275.86 
382.23 
657.80 
141.28 


tax upon the depositors in those institu- 
tions, or upon their funds, is wholly un- 
scientific in theory and monstrously un- 
just in practice. 

For, while the surplus is unquestion- 
ably the property of the depositors, it is 
not an integral property. It cannot be 
separated from the deposits which it is 
intended to safeguard. 


Tue Surptus a Dest Dve Deposirors. 


The Court of Appeals of New York, 
in a decision written by Justice Gray, 
said: “The fact that the surplus repre- 
sents accumulations and may not be im- 
mediately paid out. cannot affect the 
ownership of the property. The word 
‘deposits’ means, by a_ just 
interpretation, the total amount* re- 
ceived for which the bank is accountable, 
and not merely the identical moneys re- 
ceived from particular depositors. The 
surplus is part* of a fund which repre- 
sents the original deposits.” He also 
quotes Justice O’Brien of the Connecti- 
cut court as deciding that “‘the profits of 
savings banks belong in equity to the 
depositors, and are a part of the de- 
posits,* in the same sense that stipu- 
lated interest is, or may be.” (The 
People of the State of New York ex rel. 
The Newburgh Savings Bank, Respond- 


*The italics are ours. 
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ent, v. George W. Peck, Assessor of the 
City of Newburgh, et al., Appellants. 
157 N.Y. 51.) 

These decisions establish the fact that 
by virtue of its very constitution the 
surplus of a savings bank, though hav- 
ing been withheld from division with the 
other part of the earnings (for the pur- 
pose of securing the deposits against 
contingent losses), is never separated 
from them to the extent of becoming an 
integral fund, upon which a property 
tax may be levied exclusive of the re- 
mainder of the deposits. It must be 
obvious that there is no valid reason why 
the other part of the “deposits” should 
not be taxed equallv with the indeter- 
minate and constantly varying fraction 
of these “deposits” designated as the 
“surplus” :—If, indeed, savings bank 
deposits should be taxed at all. 

In these days, when the United King- 
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dom is paying out in “old age pensions” 
over $40,000,000 a year to her thrift- 
less poor, it is the acme of folly in state- 
craft to tax the small savings of the in- 
dustrious wage-earners of the prosper- 
ous State of New York, for the purpose 
of swelling a revenue which would be 
immeasurably better collected in any 
other way. 

It would appear that the savings 
banks of New York have an indisputa- 
ble vantage ground for application t 
the Legislature for the repeal of th: 
law taxing their surplus on the showing 
that it is not equitably levied. 

And the State ought to seize the op 
portunity to remove for all time ever) 
tax in whatever form upon the ambitio: 
of the poorer classes to provide for their 
own future needs instead of throwin, 
themselves upon the charities of th 
communities in which they live. 


TEXT OF THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK BILL. 


OLLOWING is the text of the Post- 


al Savings Bank Bill, as published 
in the Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1910: 


A bill (S. 5876) to establish postal savings 
depositories for depositing savings at in- 
terest with the security of the Government 
for repayment thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is 
hereby, .established a system of postal sav- 
ings depositories under the supervision and 
direction of a board of trustees, which board 
shall consist of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Postmaster-General, and the Attor- 
ney-General, acting ex officio. All regula- 
tions for the receipt, transmission, custody, 
investment, and repayment of moneys de- 
posited at postal savings depositories shall 
be prescribed by said board of trustees, and 
any general regulation prescribed by the 
Postmaster-General under authority of this 
act shall be subject to the approval of said 
board. Said board shall report to Congress 
at the beginning of each regular session 
their transactions under the provisions of 
this act, including a statement showing the 
number of post-offices receiving deposits of 
postal savings in each State and Territory, 
the aggregate amount of deposits made 
therein, the aggregate of withdrawals 
therefrom, the amount of interest paid to 
depositors, and the amount of extra expense 
incident to the system of postal savings, and 
all other facts and recommendations which 
they may deem pertinent and proper to pre- 
sent. 


Sec, 2. That every post-office within the 


United States which is authorized to issue 
money orders, and such others as_ the 
Postmaster-General in his discretion may 
from time to time designate, are hereby 
declared to be postal savings depositor) 
offices to receive deposits from the public 
and to account for and dispose of the same 
according to this act. Every postal savings 
depository office shall be kept open for th: 
transaction of business every day (Sundays 
and legal holidays excepted) during the 
usual post-office business hours of the town 
or locality where such depository is located, 
and between such additional specific hours 
as the Postmaster-General may direct: Pro- 
vided, That the Postmaster-General may, if 
he deems it necessary or more practical, 
establish at first postal savings depositories 
only at the money-order offices of the first, 
second and third classes, and thereafter ex- 
tend the system as rapidly as practicable to 
all other post-offices specified above. 

Sec. 3. That accounts may be opened and 
deposits made in any postal savings depos- 
itory established under this act by any per- 
son of the age of 10 years or over, in his 
or her own name, and by a married woman 
in her own name and free from any control 
or interference by her husband; but no per- 
son shall simultaneously have more than 
one postal savings account, 

Sec. 4. That the postmaster at a posta 
savings depository shall, upon the making 
of an application to open an account under 
this act and the submission of an initia! 
deposit, deliver to the depositor a pass boo! 
upon which shall be written the name an: 
signature or mark of the depositor and such 
other memoranda as may be necessary f' 
purposes of identification, in which pa 
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book entries of all deposits shall be made: 
Provihled, That the Postmaster-General may, 
with the approval of the board of trustees, 
adopt some other device in lieu of a pass 
book as a means of making and preserving 
evidence of deposits, 

Sec. 5. That at least $1, or a larger 
amount in multiples thereof, must be de- 
posited before an account is opened with 
the person depositing the same, and $1, or 
multiples thereof, may be deposited after 
such account has been opened, but no one 
shall be permitted to deposit more than 
3100 in any one calendar month: Provided, 
That in order that smaller amounts may be 
iecumulated for deposit any person may 
suurchase from any depository office for 10 
ents a postal savings card to which may 
e attached specially prepared adhesive 
stamps, to be known as “postal savings 
-tamps,’’ and when the stamps so attached 
mount to $1, or a larger sum in multiples 
thereof, including the 10-cent postal savings 
ird, the same may be presented as a de- 

sit for opening an account, and additions 
nay be made to any account by means of 
such card and stamys in amounts of $1, 

r multiples therof, and when a card and 
stamps thereto attached are redeemed by 
ny postmaster he shall immediately cancel 
the same. It is hereby made the duty of the 
Postmaster-General to prepare such postal 
<avings cards and postal savings stamps of 
lenominations of 10 cents, and to keep them 
n sale at every postal savings depository 
fice, and to prescribe all necessary rules 
nd regulaticns for the issue, sale, and can- 
ellation thereof. 

Sec. 6. That interest at the rate of 2 per 

nt. per annum shall be allowed and en- 
tered to the credit of each depositor once 

each year, the same to be computed on 
such basis and under such rules and regula- 

ms as the board of trustees may prescribe; 
but interest shall not be computed or al- 
lowed on any amount less than $1, or some 
multiple thereof; Provided, That the bal- 
nce to the credit of any one person shall 
never be allowed to exceed $500, exclusive 

f accumulated interest. 

See. 7. That any depositor may withdraw 
he whole or any part of the funds deposit- 
el to his or her credit, with the accrued 
interest, after complying with such regula- 

ns as the board of trustees may prescribe. 
Withdrawals shall he paid from the deposits 

the State or Territory, so far as the 
stal funds on deposit in such State or 
erritory may be sufficient for the purpose, 
nd, so far as practicable, from the deposits 
the communitv in which the depositor 
withdrawing resides. No bank in which 
stal savings funds shall be deposited 
ull receive any exchange or other fees or 
-ompensation on account of the cashing or 

Neetion of any checks or the performance 
f any other service in connection with the 
stal savings depository system, 

See. 8. That postal savings funds re- 
ived under the provisions of this act shall 

deposited in any solvent bank or banks 
hether organized under national or state 

w, being subject to national or state su- 
ervision and exammation, and doing busi- 
ress in the city, town, or village in which 

> post-office is situated, at a rate of in- 
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terest not less than 214 per cent. per annum, 
nor more than is reasonably sufficient to 
meet the expenses and interest charges of 
the system herein established, and which 
rate shall be uniform throughout the several 
States and Territories. If there is more than 
one such bank in any city, town, or village 
willing to take such deposits upon the terms 
provided for herein, the same shall be di- 
vided among them substantially according 
to their capital and surplus. If no one of 
such banks in any such city, town, or 
village is willing to accept the deposits upon 
such terms, or if there be no bank or banks 
therein, or if the post-office at which the 
funds are received is not in a city, town, or 
village, then the deposits shall be made in 
a solvent bank or banks, subject to such 
supervision and examination, of the State 
or Territory in which the post-office is sit- 
uated, giving preference to those that are 
in the same general community as the post- 
office receiving the funds. The board of 
trustees shall take from such bank or banks 
such indemnity bonds as the board may pre- 
scribe. approve, and deem sufficient and 
necessary to insure the safety and prompt 
repayment of such deposits on demand. At 
its option any bank may deposit collateral 
security in lieu of an indemnity bond, such 
collateral to be subject to the approval of 
said board. If such bank or banks refuse 
to receive such deposits on the terms pre- 
scribed, said funds may be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, who 
shall be the treasurer of said board, and 
may be withdrawn from deposit upon their 
order for the repayment of postal savings 
depositors, or for investment in bonds or 
other securities of the United States, or in 
bonds or other securities in which fmvest- 
ment of the funds of savings banks is 
authorized by the law of the State or Terri- 
tory in which such deposits are received: 
Provided, That money deposited in the banks 
and secured to the satisfaction of the board 
of trustees, as herein provided, shall only 
be withdrawn to pay the depositors and 
other obligations of the Government under 
this act, and shall not be withdrawn for in- 
vestment so long as the banks are willing 
to retain it and pay the rate of interest 
prescribed. from time to time, by said 
board, which rate shall not be less than 
21%, per cent. per annum: Provided, That 
postal savings funds deposited in any State 
or Territory in which no provision is made 
by law governing the investment of savings 
bank funds may be invested in the same 
character of securities in such State or 
Territory as are made the subject of in- 
vestment of savings bank funds by the laws 
of the States of New York or California. 
Interest and profits accruing from the de- 
posit or investment of postal savings funds 
shall be applied to the payment of ex- 
penses of administration authorized by the 
board of trustees and approved by the 
Postmaster-General and of interest due to 
postal savings depositors as hereinbefore 
provided, amd the excess thereof, if any, 
shall be covered into the Treasury as part 
of the postal revenues: Provided, That in 
the Treasury or with the Treasurer of the 
United States postal savings funds shall be 
subject to disposition as provided in this 
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act and not otherwise. For the purposes of 
this act the word “Territory,’”’ as used 
herein, shall be held to include the District 
of Columbia, the district of Alaska, Porto 
Rico, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Sec. 9. That postal savings depository 
funds shall be kept separate from other 
funds by postmasters and other officers and 
employes of the postal service, who shall 
be held to the same accountability under 
their bonds for such funds as for public 
moneys; and no person connected with the 
Post-Office Department shall disclose to any 
person other than the depositor the amount 
of any deposit, unless directed so to do by the 
Postmaster-General. All statutes relating 
to the safe-keeping of and proper account- 
ing for public moneys are made applicable to 
such funds, and the Postmaster-General may 
require postmasters, assistant postmasters, 
and clerks at postal savings depositories to 
give any additional bond he may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 10. That additional compensation 
shall be allowed postmasters at post-offices 
of the fourth class for the transaction of 
postal savings depository business. Such 
compensation shall be at not to exceed one- 
fourth of one per cent. on the average sum 
upon which interest is paid each calendar 
year on receipts at such post-office, and 
shall be paid from the postal revenues; but 
postmasters, assistant postmasters, and 
clerks at post-offices of the presidential 
grade shall not receive any additional com- 
pensation for such service. 

Sec. 11. That the sum of $100,000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or 
so much thereof as maz be necessary, to 
enable the Postmaster-General and the board 
of trustees to establish a system of postal 
savings depositories in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; and the Postmaster- 
General is authorized to require postmasters 
and other postal officers and employes to 
transact, in connection with their other 
duties, such postal savings depository busi- 
ness as may’ ke necessary; and he is also 
authorized to make, and with the approval 
of the board of trustees to promulgate, and 
from time to time to modify or revoke, such 
rules and regulations not in conflict with 
law as he may deem necessary to carry the 
provisions of this act into effect. 

Sec. 12. That postal savings depository 
funds are hereby declared to be entitled to 
all the safeguards provided by law for the 
protection of public moneys, and all statutes 
relating to the embezzlement, conversion, 
improper handling, retention, use, or dis- 
posal of postal and money-order funds and 
the punishment provided for such offenses 
are hereby extended and made applicable to 
postal savings depository funds, and all 
statutes relating to false returns of postal 
and money-order business, the forgery, 
counterfeiting, alteration, improper use, or 
handling of postal and money-order blanks, 
forms, vouchers, accounts, and records, and 
the dies, plates, and engravings therefor, 
with the penalties provided in such statutes, 
are hereby extended and made applicable to 
postal savings depository business, and the 
forgery, counterfeiting, alteration, improper 
use or handling of postal savings depository 
blanks, forms, vouchers, accounts, and 
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records, and the dies, plates, and engravings 
therefor, 

Sec. 13. That this act shall take effect on 
the first day of the third calendar month 
after its approval, 


MORE COLLATERAL. 


He is one of speaker Cannon’s best 

stories, which illustrates his opinion 
that whenever you have the votes you 

can carry out your ideas. , 

“Back in the greenback days,” he said, 
“there was a man named Emory Storrs, « 
brilliant man and an able man, in spite of 
some of his views. He called on Chaunce\ 
Blair, a big Chicago banker, and talked the 
financial situation over with him. He told 
Blair what the country needed was mor 
money. 

“*We have plenty of money,’ said Blair 
‘The banks are full of it. We would wel- 
come any borrower who came to us for a 
loan.’ 

“Well, let me have a million,’ answered 
Storrs. 

“SAll right,” said Mr. Blair, ‘I wish ther: 
were three or four more borrowers like you. 
But what collateral can you offer?’ 

“Collateral? inquired Storrs; ‘collateral ? 
Then it isn’t more money that we need; it’s 
more collateral.’ ” 

And in the Speaker’s mind it isn’t recog- 
nition that the insurgents need, but votes. 


WHAT IS SECURITY ? 


[’ is always a pleasure to sit at the feet 


of high finance and learn. There is 
the case of the ready borrower and the 
vice-president of the bank, for example: 

“Loan me $50,000,” says the former. 

“Any security?” asks the latter. 

“No—but I can bring in some deposits.” 

“Then help yourself.” 

How can hard-hearted depositors crit- 
icise such handsome generosity? After all, 
what is security between friends?—N. Y. 
Sun. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


Herr articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor wil! 
be paid for on publication. 
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APPLIANCES USED BY OUR PRO- 


GRESSIVE BANKS. 


By Arthur A. Ekirch, 


IVING as we do, in a country of in- 

vention and rapid progress, it is 
only natural that the financial institu- 
tions of the country keep abreast with 
the times, and adopt the most economi- 
cal, rapid and accurate means of caring 
for the vast amount of wealth placed in 
heir hands for safe keeping. 

Twenty-five years ago, mechanical de- 
vices were unheard of for use in finan- 
cial institutions. A few of the more 
progressive banks used _ typewriters, 
while the majority carried on corre- 
spondence with the aid of the steel-pen. 

The telephone remained an unimpor- 
tant factor, while the discovery of a ma- 
chine that would add figures with 
greater rapidity, and raore accurate than 
the human brain, was, strange to say, 
looked upon as an infringement on the 
bookkeeper’s rights. 

Men who had grown old and gray, 
trying as best. they could to balance 
pass-books, and take off ledger balances, 
did not take kindly to the adoption of a 
machine that would help shorten their 
hours of toil, and relieve them of strain 
and worry. They fought shy of the in- 
vention, until the growth of the coun- 
try’s financial affairs demanded its use. 

Let us compare the past year with 
that of twenty-five years ago, and see 
the wonderful change that has taken 
place in the way of bank appliances. 


ad 


Exectric APPLIANCES. 


The new electric adding machine, 

th balance sheet attachment, is an im- 

ovement well worthy of mention. We 

all more or less familiar with the 

i style lever machine. The improved 
3 


model is used for check listing and 
balance sheet work, and is appreciated 
by clerks who have sat on high stools, 
endeavoring to make two and three 
foot four. A number of our large sav- 
ings banks use it for taking off the 
semi-annual ledger balances. The car- 
riage will hold an extra wide sheet, and 
is arranged in such a manner that the 
account numbers, deposits, drafts and 
balances due depositors can be placed 
in the various columns, totaled and car- 
ried forward to the next sheet. 


ADDING AND SUBTRACTING ON 
TYPEWRITER. 


THE 


A few years ago, the typewriter was 
used entirely for letter writing. To- 
day—with the aid of a new attachment 
we can write, add and subtract. For 
instance: John Doe and Company de- 
sire a list of their out-of-town collec- 
tions. An original and copy sheet is 
inserted in the machine, the names 
listed, the various amounts placed next 
to the names, the total, amount re- 
corded, and the charges subtracted. 
Seems complicated, doesn’t it? And 
still no unnecessary labor is required. 
The attachment is compact, easily ad- 
justed, and does not in any way in- 
terfere with the use of the machine 
for regular letter writing. Small levers 
attached to the numeral keys of the 
typewriter, revolve the adding wheels 
in the numbering attachment, and in 
turn record the totals. 


Private TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Let us dwell for a few moments with 
the telephone—and its use. Twenty- 
417 
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five years ago few private switch- 
boards were in use. The lone telephone 
rested quietly on the cashier’s desk, 
and aside from a few calls, it received 
very little attention. To-day, banks 
with thirty or more departments are 
not rare. It is a large family to look 
after, and rapid communication from 
one department to another is necessary. 
The telephone solves the problem. 
Each department of the bank is 
equipped with a desk instrument, con- 
nected with the bank’s switchboard, and 
in turn with the telephone company’s 
central office. An outside call asking 
for bookkeeper (K) is at once con- 
nected with the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, and the information asked for 
given without delay. Rapid service 
pleases a customer, and helps bring in 
new business. 


THe TELAUTOGRAPH. 


Another invention of some merit is 
the telautograph. It is an electric in- 
strument used for direct communica- 
tion, in writing, from one department to 
another. It is an ideal appliance for 
use between the paying teller and the 
bookkeepers. When a message is sent 
over the telautograph, the fac-simile of 
the sender’s handwriting, with his sig- 
nature, is reproduced on the paper roll 
at the station where the message is re- 
ceived. For instance, the paying teller 
desires to know if John Doe is good for 
a certain amount. John Doe is stand- 
ing at the window; to telephone or call 
out would excite suspicion, and cause 
him to withdraw his account. No man 
likes to have his standing questioned. 
The telautograph asks the teller’s ques- 
tion, receives the reply inside of one 
minute, and does it, too, without the 
utterance of a word. 


DicToGRAPH. 


The dictograph, or sensitive tele- 
phone, as it is sometimes called, is used 
in institutions where privacy is essen- 
tial. The instrument consists of a tele- 
phone base, with a special mouthpiece, 
partly enclosed by a small wooden 
frame, and made in such a manner that 
the busy banker can sit at his desk, dic- 
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tate a letter to a stenographer sitting in 
another room, and at the same time fee] 
certain that no part of the dictation has 
been heard by an outsider. Words can 
be spoken in a whisper, while at the 
other end of the wire the voice is quite 
audible. Or, if the banker chooses, h¢ 
may dictate his letters into the horn of 
a phonograph and have the records per- 
manently preserved, enabling any sten- 
ographer to transcribe the dictation. 


THE 


Few bankers, I dare say, have heard 
of the “document elevator’. It is a 
simple contrivance, and still it does the 
work of four messengers. At the pres- 
ent time it is used by one of the largest 
banks in the country for conveying 
check-books and pass-books from thx 
auditor’s department on the main floor 
to the check and pass-book department 
on the two upper floors. The elevator 
itself is in reality a miniature dumb- 
waiter. It is about three feet in length 
and about two feet in width. It is con- 
nected by thin wire cable to a balance 
weight, and is operated by hand. An 
electric signal is used to announce its 
arrival at the different floors. Owing 
to the vast number of _pass-books 
handled by this particular bank, the 
elevator is used almost constantly dur- 
ing banking hours. 


Hanpy Document ELevaror. 


Pneumatic TuBEs. 


*The pneumatic tube system, although 
used for a number of years in the retail 
dry-goods stores, is a new device for 


bank use. At the present time the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York is using 
it with great success. 

The tube offers a rapid means for 
carrying checks, vouchers, and docu- 
ments of all kinds, from one depart- 
ment to another. Each department is 
equipped with a sending and receiving 
terminal. Each tube has a number 
which corresponds to the denartment 


* Note—The pneumatic tube cartridge is 
equipped with a small dial, with the various 
department numbers. If the sender desires 
the cartridge delivered to department 25 he 
changes the dial to that number, and the 
clerk at the central terminal kaows at 4 
glance its intended destination. 
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number. A leather cartridge or car, 
tube shaped, and with a sliding door on 
the side, holds the checks, ete. After 
the cartridge is inserted in the outgoing 
tube it is carried by compressed air to 
the central terminal in the basement, 
where the clerk in charge notes the de- 
partment number for which it is in- 
tended, places it in the proper tube, and 
it passes on to its intended destination. 
The entire transaction only requires a 
few seconds. 


MATURITY GUIDE AND NOTE 


TIMER. 
A 


“MATURITY Guide and Note 
Timer” has been compiled by 

John Lewis, of Birmingham, Ala. By 
the use of this the discount or collection 
clerk can determine at a glance the num- 
ber of days a note has to run to its ma- 


turity or fix the maturity of any given 
note. The table has been arranged in 


a concise way, avoiding many of the 
complications of other guides which ren- 


der their use clumsy. 


PROVINCIAL BRANCH BANKS OF 
CANADA. 


CCORDING to recent official statistics, 
Consul Andrew J. McConnico, of St. 
Johns, Quebec, says that 20 branch 

hanks were opened and two closed during 
the month of November, 1909, making the 
total number of branches of Canadian 
chartered banks 2,193. These branches are 
distributed over the Dominion as follows: 
Ontario, 958; Quebec, 341; Nova Scotia, 105; 
New Brunswick, 67; Prince Edward Island, 
16; Manitoba, 173; Alberta, 152; Saskatche- 
wan, 200; British Columbia, 129; Yukon, 3; 
Newfoundland, 5; elsewhere, 44. 


GOLD OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


OUTH AFRICA has contributed the 
greatest amount to the world’s stock of 
gold, its share being a little over $150,- 

000,000, the United States slightly less than 
$100,000,000, Australia about $80,000,000, 
Russia about $25,000,000 and Mexico a little 
less than $20,000,000. 
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THE POPULAR NICKEL. 


It Is The Most Useful Coin That Has Ever 
Been Issued. 


ROBABLY the most useful and most 
used United States piece of money 
is the “nickel.” 

The fact is the Government could afford 
to dispense with almost any coin rather than 
the five-cent piece. It stands for more 
stable prices than any other. It is the 
price of a loaf of bread, it pays the cost 
of the ride on the street car, with it the 
German buys his glass of beer and the 
American pays for the shining of his shoes. 
It is probably not too much to say that the 
disappearance of the “nickel” would prove 
a greater shock to the finances of the nation 
than almost anything that could happen. 

The five-cent coin for two generations, 
at least, has. been the fixed price of so many 
things that the people would be at complete 
loss how to proceed without it. True, hun- 
dreds of thousands of five-cent pieces are 
lost each year, but that is due largely to the 
amazing use to which this little coin is 
put. The uses of business require the coin- 
age cf a greater number of “nickels” than 
of any other coin. 

The “nickel” is extensively used in tele- 
phone calls. It was formerly more than 
now, the open sesame of the popular slot 
machine, for which it still does extensive 
duty. It is the price of admission to the 
fast mu'tiplying picture shows in all parts 
of the country. The new-fashioned boot 
shining parlor charges a “nickel.” The 
saloonkeeper and the baker for years have 
gathered their daily harvest of these little 
coins. The soda fountain, growing in pop- 
ular favor, deals mostly in “nickels.” Ice- 
cream in summer time goes for five cents, 
and the charge for a myriad of things in 
the pharmacy and the five-cent store re- 
quires this coin. Most smokers would have 
to quit were it not for the “nickel,” ob- 
noxious as the domestic cigar is to many of 
them. The cigarette would cease to be the 
popular smoke it is if the price were not 
five cents. Shoe laces would either become 
a luxury at a higher price or require the 
payment in pennies. 

Turn which way one will, the five-cent 
piece bobs up at every turn as the most 
necessary coin of the realm. Its discon- 
tinuance would inevitably increase the cost 
of a thousand things of everyday life, 
which no dealer now has the daring to 
change because of riveted custom. There 
is no likelihood that the Government will 
soon consider the elimination of this coin, 
as such action would result in a howl of 
disapproval, nation wide.—Baltimore Sun. 





COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


EDUCATING THE 


AS’ increasing amount of recogition 

is being given by the best trust 
company officials to the value of defi- 
nite efforts towards the education ot 
their clerks in the practice and theory 
of the business. The growing work 
of the American Institute of Banking 
is in part an evidence and in part a 
cause of this tendency among bankers 
in general, 

The arguments in favor of such a 
course arise from two different stand- 
points,—that of the employee and that 
of the employer. The wide-awake em- 
ployee justly regards the education 


and training which he may receive as a 
part of the remuneration for his ser- 


vices. He is somewhat in the position 
of the old-time ayprentice,—is learn- 
ing a business from which to earn a 
living. His advancement in that busi- 
ness will depend very largely upon the 
degree to which he masters its details, 
and understands its essential principles. 
To deny him any reasonable opportuni- 
ties for education in his work is to 
deprive him of a part of his wages. 
This is trve of any banking institution; 
but its truth is more evident in the case 
of a trust company in proportion as 
its business is of a more varied nature 
than that of the bank. It is quite pos- 
sible,—and in some institutions inevit 
able,—that an employee may master 
the details of work in one department 
and yet know nothing of the details of 
work in other departments. What in- 
formation he gains regarding other de- 
partments must in any instance depend 
largely upon his own’ efforts at in- 
vestigation, outside of the performance 
of his regular duties; but it is possible 
to either hinder or aid him in his ef- 
forts. 
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CLERICAL FORCE. 


From the standpoint of the employer, 
ihe advantages of giving employees 
opportunities of learning the business 
thoroughly are self-evident. The em- 
pleyee who understands the business 
thoroughly, from top to bottom, is of 
necessity capable of better service than 
the one who does not so understand it. 
He has also more incentive to give the 
best service, for it is characteristic of 
human nature to take more interest in 
that which one understands. The of- 
ficial whose clerks thoroughly under- 
stand their business is relieved of a 
vast amount of detail work regarding 
matters which the ill-informed must 
submil to him for decision. 

What are the best methods of pro- 
moting such education? It is more 
largely 2 matter of purpose than of 
method. If the purpose is present, 
methods, varying according to the 
conditions, will readily occur. In- 
vestigation should be encouraged, ques- 
tions cheerfully answered. It is worth 
while to explain a proposition until it 
is thoroughly understood. 

In small companies the problem is 
comparatively easy. It has long been 
recognized that a small bank affords 
the best opportunities for learning the 
banking business; and the same thing 
is true of the trust company, except for 
the fact that small companies are not 
apt to have all the different classes of 
business that come to the larger com- 
panies. 

The essential advantage gained by 
the employee in the small company is 
the frequent opportunity to observe thie 
work of his fellows and to assist in that 
work; and this advantage may be given 
to employees in the larger companies 
by the exercise of a little thought. 
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Those whose regular work is in one de 
partment may occasionally be given 
work in other departments. The trust 
department, in particular, is apt to 
find itself overloaded with work at 
times, and on such occasions employees 
of other departments may be utilized 
to the advantage of themselves and of 
the company. Some! companies have 
adopted the plan of having each de- 
partment audited at frequent inter- 
vals by employes of other departments. 
This accomplishes the double purpose 
of education and of audit. 

Not many companies will be disposed 
to go to the length of providing oppor- 
tunities to its men for evening study 
of the business; but for any who may 
be so disposed the field is limitless. 
Some years ago, the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York prepared a course 
of study for its employees, preparing 
special printed samples of negotialkle 
instruments fer the purpose. The need 
of such special courses does not now 
exist, for the reason that such courses 
are offered by the American Institute 


of Banking. It is the evident privilege 
ind duty of wide-awake trust company 


officials to encourage their employees 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by this organization. 


INTEREST RATES. 


HE long-talked-of-decrease in the 
interest rate paid by savings banks 
in New York City was started at the 
last interest period (Jan. 1, 1910), 
when the Bowery, the Dry Dock, the 
Italian, the North River and the Union 
Savings Banks reduced their rates from 
four per cent. to three and one-half per 
cent. It is interesting to note that 
the step did not result in any marked 
decrease of deposits, the aggregate 
withdrawals thus far having been not 
more than one-half of the interest pay- 
ments, while one of the companies re- 
ports a small gain. As the changing 
of the deposits to other nearby banks 
paying four per cent. interest was easy, 
this fact is significant. 
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A canvass of savings bankers of 
the city by the Wall Street Journal 
showed a majority opinion in favor of 
the reduction, though there were some 
opposed to it, while there were of 
course those who did not care to commit 
themselves. The chief argument men- 
tioned was the desirability of building 
up the surplus account more rapidly 
than was possible under the four per 
cent. rate, as a matter of wrudence, 
and it can hardly be denied that such 
a policy is in line with sound bank- 
ing. A beginning has now been made 
and it is thought that other banks will 
fall in line, though of course only the 
future will tell how many of them will 
do so. 

Whether the movement will spread to 
the trust companies remains to be seen. 
If the step was a wise one for the 
savings banks it is difficult to see why 
it would not be a wise one for the trust 
companies. To what extent prudence 
makes the step necessary may be a 
matter of opinion, and there may be 
circumstances which dictate it for some 
institutions and not for others. The 
trust companies ought, however, to be 
in all respects as safe and as sound as 
the savings banks, and must be awake 
to whatever forward movements are 
within their reach. As to the public, 
in the long run it will care more for 
safety than for a high interest rate 
on its savings deposits. 


PUBLICITY. 
O*E of the striking tendencies of 


the times which ought to benefit 
trust companies is the decreasing re- 
ticence of financiers,—their growing 
inclination to take the public more into 
their confidence as to plans and rea- 
sons for plans. This is no doubt but 
a partof themodern demand for 
publicity, the increasing insistence 
upon “being shown.” Bankers, both 
of private houses and of incorporated 
institutions, are coming to see that the 
oldtime attitude that what they were 
doing was no concern of the public’s 
is out of date, and that it is really good 
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business to partake in frank discussions 
of financial matters. 

From this tendency the trust com- 
pany has much to gain. The less of 
mystery it has in the eyes of the people 
the greater must be its appreciation by 
the people. So far as its trust func- 
tions in particular are concerned, the 
trust company suffers from nothing so 
much as from general ignorance as to 
what a trust company is, what it does, 
how it does it, what its charges are as 
compared with those of the individual, 
how it makes its money, what advan- 
tages it offers, what special security 
and _ protection it affords. To make 
these matters clear, thousands of dol- 
lars are spent each year in various 
forms of advertising,—and well spent, 
too. Yet a far more effective form of 
publicity is available to those who will 
appropriate it in the free and frank 
discussion of their affairs by trust 
company men whenever opportunity of- 
fers. Opportunities offer themselves 
in newspaper interviews, club discus- 
sions, conventions, ordinary conversa- 
sions,—in dozens of ways. 


ANOTHER DEPT. STORE. 


ROM a recent circular of a Na- 
tional bank in a large Central 
West city we clip the following: 

“Banks and Bankers provided with 
facilities for issuing their own for- 
eign exchange; foreign money bought 
and sold; steamship reservations made 
and travellers provided with checks and 
letters of credit. 

“In the savings department interest 
is paid quarterly and withdrawals per- 
mitted without notice. 

“Private safes of different sizes are 
rented at low rates in our impregnable 
armor plate vaults. 

“A separate department is main- 
tained for ladies provided with every 
comfort and convience.” 

We had to rub our eyes and look 
twice to make sure that we were read- 
ing the circular of a national bank. 
Here is fresh evidence that the “in- 
vasion of territory” is not all one-sided, 
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and that the tendency which we have 
remarked in these columns is making 
rapid progress. 


SUPT. CHENEY’S REPORT. 


S he first annual report of the new 
Superintendent of Banks of 
New York State, Orion H. Che- 
ney, was submitted to the  Legisla- 
ture on January 13. Mr. Cheney, be- 
sides himself having marked qualifica- 
tions and experience for the office, has 
been fortunate in the training he had 
under his predecessor, Clark Williams, 
who established the office on a higher 
plane of efficient service than had pre- 
viously been attained by anv state 
banking department in the country. 

The report reflects a prosperous con- 
dition among the trust companies of 
the state, their total resources being 
$1,673,510 on September 14, 1909, as 
compared with $1,355,312 on August 
31, 1908. Mr. Cheney makes it clear, 
however, that he does not base his opin- 
ion that the trust companies and other 
financial institutions under his charge 
are prosperous solely upon increases 
in figures. On this point, referring to 
all financial corporaticns in the state, 
he says, “Since banking for quantity is 
not in itself necessarily commendable. 
the figures cited, which are unpre- 
cedently large, might or might not be 
ground for approval and congratula- 
tion, according to their significance in 
other particulars.” 

During the year, the number of 
companies in the state was reduced 
from eighty-eight to eighty-five; the 
decrease being due to the failure of 
the Binghamton Trust Company, the 
closing of the Lafayette (formerly the 
Jenkins) Trust Company, and_ the 
merging of the Bowling Green Trust 
Company into the Equitable Trust Com 
pany. The gross earnings of the trust 
companies were $67,110,028, and their 
expenses $42,467,593. The dividends 
declared amounted to $11,700,000, be- 
ing about four and one-half per centum 
on the combined capital and surplus. 

The Superintendent calls attention 
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to the fact that under the plan of liqui- 
dation by the Department dividends of 
thirty per centum on the creditors of 
the Lafayette Trust Company and of 
fifty per centum to those of the Bing- 
hamton Trust Company have been 
paid at costs of one per centum and 
two-thirds of one per centum respec- 
tively, as against a cost under the old 
system of receiverships often amount- 
ing to twenty or even thirty per cen- 
tum. He also notes that the cost of 
liquidation in the cases of about forty 
National banks in the state has aver- 
ged eight and seven-tenths per cen- 
cum. 


TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN 
NEW YORK. 


HE statements of January 1, 1910, 
show aggregate deposits for the 
trust companies of the state of New 
York of $1,302,099,738; and for the 
trust companies of New York city 
Manhattan only), of $1,064,954,258. 
The following table shows how these 
figures compare with the totals one 
and two years ago, and also with the 
tigures for August 22, 1907, the last 
statement prior to the panic: 


Aug. § 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Increase in 1909 
years, 1908 and 1909 
Increase since Aug. 22, 1907 


Increase, 2 


It thus appears that while the trust 
companies of the state and of the city 
had more than recovered from the 
panic on January 1, 1909, their de- 
posits have since that time increased 
yy ten per cent. and eleven per cent. 
respectively. The figures for Jan- 
lary 1, 1908, while not quite as low as 
hose of the statement of December 19, 
1907, mark approximately the low point 
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after the panic. From this low point 
deposits of the city companies in- 
creased ninety-eight per cent., and 
those of the entire state seventy-eight 
per cent. The figures for August 22, 
1907, were for the last call prior to 
the panic and indicate the approximate 
condition before the storm broke. 
Since that date the city companies gain- 
ed twenty-five per cent. in deposits, and 
the companies of the 
twenty per cent. 

The lesser percentage for the figures 
of the entire state during the two-year 
period is due not so much to a smaller 
actual increase in dollars as compared 
with the figures for the city as to the 
fact that the companies outside of the 
city did not lose as heavily between 
August 22, 1907 and January 1 1908; 
the city companies having lost thirty- 
six per cent. and the balance of the 
companies in the state only nineteen 
per cent. during that period. 

While these figures are in them- 
selves gratifying, the best progress 
made by New York trust companies 


entire state 


during the past two years really lies in 
the successful adoption of the various 


New York City 
Borough of 
Manhattan 

$849,123,619 
538,664,879 
957,378,793 

1,064,954,258 


New York State 
$1,087,664,431 
732,278,460 
1,182,242,775 
1,302,099,738 


$107,575,465 (11%) 
526,289,379 (98%) 
215,830,639 (25%) 


$119,856,963 (10%) 
569,821,278 (78%) 
214,435,307 (20%) 


reforms initiated by the state banking 
department,—in the sound condition of 
the companies as indicated by the re- 
port of Superintendent of Banks Che- 
ney, referred to in another column. 
That the trust companies of New York 
have both increased their deposits and 
raised the general standard of their 
ideals of safety and efficiency is indeed 
gratifying. 





FOREIGN BANKING 
AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 


THE GOLD MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


HE statistics compiled by the Euro- 
pean financial press in regard to 

the movements of gold during the year 
1909, showed a very considerable in- 
crease in gold resources at the banks 
within the year. The figures of the 
“London Statist” for the twelve lead- 
ing European banks and the associated 
banks of New York show the total cash 
held at the end of December, 1909, to 
have been £650,856,000 ($3,172,630,- 
000). This was an increase of £16,- 
744,000, or 2.6 per cent. over the 


corresponding returns for 1908, which 
themselves showed an increase of £83,- 
982,000, or 15.2 per cent., as compared 


with the figures for 1907. Thus within 
two years there was an increase of 
£100,726,000 ($491,000,000), or 18.3 
per cent. 

These figures disclose in a measure 
the reasons which led to the reduction 
of European bank rates early in the 
year. In London the withdrawals of 
gold for India and Egypt are closely 
scanned, but the diversion of the pres- 
sure from the Bank of England to the 
Bank of France has made the situation 
easier at the former institution. It is 
declared by the “London Statist” of 
January 15 that the demand from India 
is very nearly satisfied and that the 
withdrawal from the Bank of England 
early in the year was a special operation 
which cannot be repeated for some 
wecks, if repeated at all. According to 
the calculations of persons in a position 
to be well informed, India obtained of 
the metal from Egypt about £4,500,000, 
part of which Egypt replaced by with- 
drawals from Paris. In addition to this 
amount, £875,000 was taken out of the 
Bank of England in one week on Indian 
account, and small amounts had been 
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taken previously. The total remittances 
of the metal to India from London and 
Egypt, therefore, amount to at least 
£5,500,000, and possibly to consider- 
ably more. The demand from Egypt is 
now easing off, and the demand for 
Council drafts is also diminishing. In- 
deed, discount rates are ‘declining in 
India, and the banks feel thev have 
rather over-supplied themselves. 

In regard to the demand from Egypt 
and from other sources, the “London 
Statist’’ discusses the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“Egypt, on the other hand, will not 
be able to return much, if any, of the 
gold she recently took from London, for 
she has obtained a considerable amount 
of the metal from Paris to replace the 
gold parted with by her to India, and 
this she obtained by undertaking to re- 
pay it in Paris. Of course the Brazilian 
demand has been ended for some time, 
and it looks as if Argentina would not 
be in a position to take much. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems now that the Argen- 
tine wheat crop has suffered more than 
was thought probable up to a week or 
ten days ago. The losses from drought, 
frost, and locusts, if the latest accounts 
are accurate, have been much heavier 
than was anticipated. If it be true that 
the surplus available for export is abovi 
15 per cent. less than that of last year. 
it is a very large decrease, and renders 
it extremely improbable that Argentina 
will be in a position to take much gold. 
As regards the United States, the im- 
probability is very great that it will be 
able to take gold. Therefore the likeli- 
hood at present is that there will be for 
some time to come little competition 
with the Bank of England for the gold 
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offering in the open market, unless, in- 
deed, France becomes a buyer. There- 
fore the market clearly is of opinion 
that there is no danger in allowing rates 
to fall away. It is always unsafe to 
act upon probabilities of this kind, for 
they are too slight to justifv action. Last 
year, it will be recollected, everybody 
anticipated that during the first six 
months the Bank of England would be 
able immensely to strengthen its reserve. 
Yet most of the gold offered in the open 
market was taken by foreign countries— 
France, Austria and Russia at one time 
or other all biddine eagerly for the sup- 
plies. Furthermore, it will be borne in 
mind that Russia was a keen buyer of 
gold just at the time when the Bank of 
England found it necessary to put up its 
rate of discount in the autumn. Now 
the Russian harvest has been exception- 
ally good, and therefore Russia is at 
present in a position to resume her pur- 
chases if she deems it expedient. Over 
and above this, it is never to be forgot- 
ten that France is always able to buy 
gold, and suddenly there might be such 
a drop in the Paris Exchange unon Lon- 
don as would make gold withdrawals 
pay.” 

A new method of obtaining gold for 
India at small cost to the Indian banks 
has recently been put in operation. The 
process began by the Indian banks tak- 
ing gold from Egypt, which they could 
do on a more economical basis than from 
London, and the Egyptian banks re- 
couped themselves by obtaining gold 
from Paris. The gold was transmitted 
from Paris through Marseilles by 
French parcel post to Egypt. This fact 
seems to have suggested to some of the 
Indian banks in London the idea on which 
they are now acting. Apparently they 
asked themselves if gold could be sent 
by parcel post from Paris, why not from 
London? Accordingly, gold is now be- 
ing sent from London to Paris, and from 
Paris it is being transmitted by French 
parcel post to India. 

The advantage of this is that it saves 

considerable proportion of the cost; 
ut, on the other hand, it takes a longer 
‘ime in transmission. And, furthermore, 
‘he gold must be packed in small par- 
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cels. The parcel must come within the 
parcel post regulations, or about $2,000. 
How much more will be taken in this 
way it is, of course, impossible to say. 
The French Post-Office may conceivably 
object. For it was not to carry specie 
that the parcel post was established. 
Again, it is suggested that the Messag- 
eries steamship line may nrake a protest 
to the French Government, inasmuch as 
thev are carrying the specie at Post- 
Office rates, whereas if thev carried it 
otherwise, the rates would be much high- 
er. But whether the French Government 
would yield remains to be seen. 


GERMAN BANK MERGERS. 


N Germany, as in Great Britain, the 
process of the absorption of the 
smaller provincial banks by the metro- 
politan institutions has been rapid in re- 
cent years. As has happened on more 
than one occasion in London, however, 
an important provincial bank has now 
obtained a footing in Berlin by the pur- 
chase of one of the private banks of 
This is the Rhenish-West- 


that city. 
phalian Disconto-Gesellschaft, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which is about to absorb 
the business of the firm of Hardy & 


Company of Berlin. According to a 
statement issued by the manager of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Bank, quoted in 
the “London Bankers’ Magazine” for 
December last, the directors have just 
sanctioned the raising of the share cap- 
ital from 80,000,000 marks to 95,000,- 
000 marks ($22,570,000), by the issue 
of new shares, of which one-third will 
be taken over by a group at the price 
of 125 per cent., whilst the balance will 
be taken over by a syndicate headed by 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft, at the price 
of 117 per cent., and be offered to the 
shareholders in the Rhenish-West- 
phalian Bank at 120 per cent. The 
proceeds of the issue are intended for 
the purchase of the shares of the bank- 
ing firm of Hardy & Company, at the 
price of 111 per cent. The latter under- 
taking will continue provisionally under 
its present title, as an independent firm 
externally, but will probably, says the 
“Berliner Tageblatt,” be finally merged 
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into the Rhenish-Westphalian Disconto- 
Gesellschaft. The present capital in- 
crease brings the latter to the head of 
provincial banks, the next institution 


ASSETS. 


Coin and bullion 

Notes and bills of other banks ............. 
Landed property, & . ......-.2seeeesecccee 
ME, UE. B56 EcKA rai eae cee senieeRaeD 


Total assets 
LIABILITIES. 


Notes in circulation 
Bills in circulation 
Deposits 


Perpetual inscribed stocks of the E., S. & A. 


Bank 


Total liabilities 
Excess of assets (capital, reserves, &c.).... 


being the General German Credit An- 
stalt, of Leipzig, with a capital of 90,- 
000,000 marks, the Rhenish Credit 
Bank of Mannheim with 85,000,000 
marks, and the Bergisch-Markische 
Bank of Elberfeld with 75,000,000 
marks ($17,820,000). 


BANKING CONDITIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


ANKING conditions in Australia 
seem to have been affected during 

the past two years by the same conditions 
of excessive money supply and limited 
demand which marked the period follow- 
ing the crisis of 1907 in other countries. 
Total assets of the banks of Australia 
and New Zealand, which advanced from 
£170,710,593 in 1904 to £203,178,212 
($990,150,000) in 1907, declined to 
£168,399,629 ($820,945,000) in Sep- 
tember, 1909. The decrease in loans was 
about £20,000,000, leaving the amount 
for the September quarter of 1909 at 
£119,953473. The effect of redundant 
capital upon the note circulation was to 
cause a reaction from the high maximum 
of September, 1907, which was £5,324,- 
123, to an amount about £400,000 less 
in 1909. Similar influences caused the 
coin and bullion to decrease from £28,- 
998,950 in September, 1907, by about 


£2,800,000 in 1909. The following 
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table shows the general status of assets 
and liabilities of the banks of Austral- 
asia on September 30, 1909, exclusive 
of balances to and from other banks: 


Total. 
£31,785,899 
1,089,833 
5,269,450 
119,953,473 


New Zealand. 
£5,028,490 
205,582 
404,081 
20,381,607 


Australia. 
£26,757,409 
884,251 
4,856,369 
99,571,866 


£158,098,655 





£132,068,895 £26,029,760 


£3,397,677 
705,691 
115,421,715 


£4,923,230 
793,724 
137,828,869 


£1,525,553 
$8,033 
22,407,154 


1,986,528 
£145,532,351 
12,566,304 


1,986,528 
£121,511,611 
10,557,284 


£24,020,740 
2,009,020 


Deposits for the whole of Australasia 
showed an increase of about £5,900,000 
over the September quarter of 1908. 
when the amount was £131,915,854. Ad 
vances during the same interval showed 
a decline of about £6,700,000 as com- 
pared with the September quarter of 
1908, but no radical departure from the 
total of the June quarter. 


MARKET FOR GOLD AND 
SILVER. 


THE 


HE annual circular of Messrs. Pix 
ley & Abell, the well-known brok 
ers in the precious metals, on the market 
for gold and silver in 1909, frankly ad- 
mits the growing difficulties encountered 
by the Bank of England in maintaining 
control of the London money market. 
The influences contributing to this con- 
dition, and the remedies adopted during 
the past year, are thus discussed: 
“Among the many causes contributing 
to the loss of control by the Bank of 
England over the money market, may be 
noted the growth in power of the joint 
stock banks and their occasional unwil 
lingness to support the action of the 
bank; the larger claims of other nations 
on the world’s gold, due partly to their 
increasing share of the world’s trade 
and the growth of their investing powe) 
at a rate proportionately more rapic 
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than ours; the fact that every nation 
with the exception of China is seeking 
either to establish or to strengthen their 
gold reserves, and also that the money 
supplies in London are _ increasingly 
‘foreign money’ and largely dependent 
therefore on the goodwill of the coun- 
tries to whom these supplies belong. 

“It is worthy of note that for the third 
successive year the Bank of France has 
been willing to come to the rescue and 
‘as lent substantial amounts in sover- 
igns during October and November on 
sterling bills repayable in sovereigns 
within three months. 

“One of the joint stock banks has ap- 
vreciated the necessities of the case and 
ias on two occasions bought gold in the 
pen market when obtainable at 77s. 9d., 
nd placed it in its own reserve, reselling 
he gold at a profit when foreign de- 
ands had raised the price.” 

In respect to the silver market atten- 
tion is called to the fact that, in spite of 
he low price of the metal, the year has 
een one of comparative steadiness. The 
ighest quotation, on May 5, was 247% 
rence, while the lowest, which occurred 
n March + and again on October 26 
nd October 30, was 23 1-16 pence, 
showing a range of only 1 13-16 pence, 
s compared with a range of five pence 
n 1908 and 814 pence in 1907. The 
haracter of the demand in the principal 
silver-using countries is summed up as 
follows: 

“Shipments to India, though less than 
1 1908, have continued on a large scale 
nd amount to about £6,750,000 while 

e stock held in Bombay is now £1,- 

10,000 with nearly £500,000 on the 
vater, against a stock of £400,000 and 
~840,000 in transit at the end of 1908. 
‘Vith the excellent crops of cotton and 

her produce in India, it is anticipated 

it there will be a large demand for sil- 

r for jewelry and hoarding during the 

ming year, though, judging from the 

‘reased shipments of gold to India 

ring the last few months, it is prob- 


le that a greater proportion of gold 
in usual will absorb the savings of the 
ople. The speculation to which we re- 
rred last year continued until recently, 


and at one time it was estimated that In- 
dian speculators had sold short on this 
market to the extent of £2,000,000. Dur- 
ing the last few months, however, this 
has been largely liquidated and the 
amount now open can be but trifling. 
This buying was probably the principal 
cause of the steadiness of the market 
during the later months of the year. 

“The Indian Government has again 
made no purchases. Its total holdings 
of silver rupees, which at the begin- 
ning of the year stood at about 46 crores 
(£30,500,000), increased during the 
summer to 49 crores (£32,500,000), but 
during the last few months. owing to the 
demand for currency to move the heavy 
crops referred to above, these stocks 
have been reduced to 38%4 crores (£25, 
825,000) and it is probable further large 
reductions will be made during the early 
months of 1910. Whether these will be 
so large as to lead to fresh purchases of 
silver by the government remains to be 
seen. 

“China has been a larger and more im- 
portant buyer this year than usual, 
though at times, when quotations have 
suited, she has sold freely. In addition 
to her operations on this market, she has 
also bought and sold largely in Bombay, 
while from San Francisco she has _re- 
received upwards of £1,500,000, against 
£1,100,000 in 1908. The low rates of 
exchange ruling in China have again ad- 
versely affected the import trade, while 
exports for the same reason have been 
stimulated. The country has been fa- 
vored with excellent crops and the banks 
have been obliged to buy and import sil- 
ver freely to pay for their exports. 
Large purchases of Manchurian beans, 
of which the crop this year is unusually 
large, have been made for Europe, and 
these have had to be paid for in silver. 
This is practically a new trade so far as 
Europe is concerned, Japan having 
previously been the principal buyer of 
these beans. In Shanghai the stock of 
Sycee, which at the beginning of the 
year amounted to 19,000,000 taels, is 
now about 14,200,000 taels. Shipments 
of silver from London to China during 
the year amount to nearly £2,000,000, 
against £821,000 in 1908, but these fig- 
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ures are not necessarily correct, for sil- 
ver shipped to China from London is 
often diverted while in transit to India, 
while shipments to India are in the same 
way diverted to China.” 


A BANKING BLUNDER IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


HE method of financing of the 
State Bank of South Australia 
does not commend itself to the “Aus- 
tralian Insurance and Banking Rec- 
ord,” which makes some caustic criti- 
cisms in its issue of November 22 last. 
The purpose of the bank is to make 
advances to settlers, but the method, in 
the opinion of the publication named, 
appears to be rather faulty. The 
money required is raised on intermin- 
able mortgage bonds. Up to the pres- 
ent time borrowers from the bank have 
possessed the right to pay off loans 
with bonds at their face value, and, on 
the other hand, the Government has re- 
deemed bonds in the open market, both 
borrowers and Government buying at 
a discount. Bona fide investors there- 
fore stand to lose, and under the cir- 
cumstances the bonds are liable to mar- 
ket depreciation. ‘The bank can redeem 
by adopting the ballot system, but as 
the Inspector General recently replied 
to a questioner: “The bank is scarcely 
likely to subject any bonds to ballot 
while they could be purchased in the 
open market at a discount.” It is 
argued by the Record that the bonds 
should be made terminable at short 
fixed dates (say seven or ten years) and 
the practice of repaying loans with 
them should be disallowed. 


DIVIDEND OF THE BANK OF 
FRANCE. 


"THE governing board of the Bank 
of France fixed the dividend for 
the second half of 1909 at 72.916 
franes, which works out at 70 francs 
($13.51) free of taxes. This distri- 
bution, which is the same as for the 
first half of the vear, makes total divi- 
dends for 1909 140 franes on the 1000- 
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franc shares, as compared with 160 
francs in 1908 and 175 franes in 1907. 
It is declared by “L’Economiste Euro- 
péen” of December 31 last that this 
diminution in the dividend is easily ex- 
plained. The year just closed was in 
the aggregate a period of restriction; 
commerce did not suffer the great mon- 
etary needs of 1907 and the beginning 
of 1908. The tightness in the money 
market which occurred during the clos- 
ing months and which again called for 
the benevolent intervention of the Bank 
of France in foreign markets was only 
an accidental event. 

The tax paid to the state on behali 
of the productive circulation amounted 
for 1909 to 4,790,508 franes ($924.- 
470). The total of the sums thus paid 
to the Treasury since the law of 1897 
went into operation has been more than 
60,000,000 francs. The governing 
board has levied upon the profits of th 
half-year 1,406,814 franes for the ben 
efit of the reserve fund for employees 
designed to establish a retiring pension. 
This special reserve has now risen to 
30,000,000 franes. The shares of the 
bank were quoted on January 20 at 
4280 francs. 


SAVINGS BANK DIFFICULTIES IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


OMETHING of the same difficulty 
which has been encountered by the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States in the low return on the two 
per cent. bonds, seems to have been en 
countered in Queensland in relation to 
the savings bank stock. The subject 
is discussed in the “Trustees’ Quarterly 
Review” for October in the following 
terms: 

“It is highly important, in dealing 
with the issue of stock, that the Govern 
ment should be guided by sound prin 
ciples, and by an intimate knowledg: 
of the requirements and peculiarities o! 
the market. An illustration of this has 
occurred in connection with the Saving 
Bank inscribed stock. In the first in 
stance this was issued as a three pe 
cent. stock at 99; but subsequent issue 
were altered to 31% per cent. issued a! 
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par. The consequence of this has been 
that the original issue is now all but un- 
salable, to the great loss of the origi- 
nal investors, who are thus compelled 
to sacrifice their capital, or wait till the 
loan falls in. Very recently a parcel of 
three per cent. Savings Bank stock was 
bought at £85, or £14 below the price 
of issue. The return on this deprecia- 
ted stock is actually £3 10s. 7d. inter- 
est only, and £3 15s. 6d. including re- 
demption. The 3'% per cent. Savings 
Bank stock, issued at par, is now ob- 
tainable at about £96 10s. New South 
Wales stock can be purchased at a price 
which yields £3 15s. per cent. per an- 
num. The course which would have 
protected the interests of the investing 
public, and which would, in the long 
run, have been better for the Govern- 
ment in connection with the issue of 
these stocks, would have been to main- 
tain the dividend, and vary the mar- 
ket price of the stock to suit the state 
rf the market at the time of issue.” 


GOLD IN THE ARGENTINE. 
‘THE Argentine Republic seems to 


be in a fair way to establish soon 
the complete convertibility of its paper 
currency into gold. The currency is 
not at present legally convertible be- 
vond the amount of paper which is is- 
sued in exchange for gold at the fixed 
rate of $44 in gold to $100 in paper; 
but practically the whole of the cur- 
reney (nearly $300,000,000 beyond 
what was issued directly for gold) is 
convertible at the extent to which con- 
version is required, because the gold in 
the country far exceeds the demand for 
it. It is declared by the “London Eco- 
nomist” of January 22 last that unless 
the conversion law should be altered, by 
limiting the issue of paper money 
igainst gold, the stock of gold in the 
Caja de Conversion will continue to 
increase so long as Argentina enjoys 
zood harvests and is free from the dis- 
istrous droughts and floods which have 
often caused great destruction of sheep 
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and cattle, and provided that the nation 
remains at peace with its neighbors. 
It is intended, according to a corre- 
spondent, to increase the Conversion 
Fund in the Bank of the Nation (now 
$28,500,000 gold) until it has reached 
an amount sufficient to justify a decree 
declaring the old paper currency, above 
mentioned, convertible. 


A NATIONAL BANK FOR BOLIVIA. 


BILL has been laid before the 
Bolivian Congress by the Gov- 
ernment providing for the creation of a 
national bank to be known as the Banco 
de la Nacion Boliviana. The initial 


capital is fixed at $10,000,000, of which 
the government is to take half and the 
remainder is to be allotted to the pub- 
lic and the existing banks of issue. Ac- 
cording to details of the measure con- 
tained in the “British Board of Trade 
Journal” for January, the bank is to 


have the right to issue notes in the same 
proportion as is allowed by law to the 
existing banks. Notes will be redeem- 
able at the rate of about 1314 pence per 
boliviano, at which exchange has been 
maintained recently. In future no fur- 
ther concessions are to be granted for 
the establishment of banks of issue and 
the government will concentrate in the 
national banks its receipts and disburse- 
ments. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED. 


HE Bankers MaGazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each 

of the large cities of the country to se- 

cure subscriptions and to act as a general 
representative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


BANKERS LIEN—NOTES FOR- 
WARDED FOR RE-DISCOUNT. 
HANOVER NAT. BANK vs. SUDDOTH. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER 29, 1909. 

Where notes are forwarded by a bank 
to its correspondent for re-discount, the 
latger, upon refusing to make such re-dis- 
count cannot retain the notes for a balance 
due it. 

The agreement between the forwarding 
bank and its correspondent construed, and 
held not to authorize the retention by the 
correspondent of notes sent to it for re- 
discount, and not re-discounted. 


N error to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit to review a judgment which, on 
a second writ of error, affirmed a judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court fer the 
Northern District of New York in 
favor of the receiver of an insolvent 
national bank in an action to recover 
from another bank certain promissory 
notes, or their value, retained by the 
latter bank as collateral to the indebt- 
edness of the former. 
Mr. Justice Wuirre 
opinion of the court: 


delivered the 

The predecessor of the present re- 
ceiver of the American National Bank 
of Abilene, Texas, sued, in April, 1905, 
to recover from the Hanover National 
Bank of New York four promissory 
notes or their value. 
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“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


We shall refer to the corporations as 
the Abilene bank and the Hanover 
bank. 

At the trial, under instruction, there 
was verdict for the Hanover bank, and 
the judgment thereon was reversed. (70 
C. C. A. 23, 149 Fed. 127). In con- 
formity to the opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals, on the new trial a 
verdict was directed in favor of the 
receiver, and to reverse the «ffirmance 
of that judgment (82 C. C. A. 676, 153 
Fed. 1021), this writ of error is prose- 
cuted. 

The facts are these: Prior to No 
vember, 1903, the Abilene bank was a 
correspondent of the Hanover bank. 
and had an account with the latter. 
The credit of this account was princi 
pally made up by the proceeds arising 
from the rediscounting by the Han 
over bank of commercial paper for ac 
count of the Abilene bank. On No 
vember 27, 1903, the Abilene ban! 
signed an agreement concerning tli 
right of the Hanover bank, under con- 
ditions stated, to attribute to the pay 
ment of debts due it by the Abilen 
bank securities in its hands belonging 
to the Abilene bank. In January. 
1905, the Hanover bank was centin- 
gently responsible for commercia! 
paper, aggregating probably sixieen 0: 
seventeen thousand dollars, which *t hac 
rediscounted for the Abilene bank, and 
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upon which the latter bank was ulti- 
mately liable. 

On January 9, 1905, the Abilene 
bank transmitted by mail to the Han- 
over bank a note of the Hayden Gro- 
cery Company for $2,000, drawn to 
the order of the Abilene bank, and by 
it indorsed, the letter stating that the 
note was sent for discount and credit. 
On the next day—the 10th—the Abi- 
lene bank also transmitted by mail a 
note drawn by R. H. Logan and YW. R. 
Logan, to its order, and by it indorsed 
likewise, with a statement that it was 
sent for discount and credit. On the 
12th of the same month the Atilene 
bank again transmitted to the Hanover 
bank for discount and credit two cther 
notes, one drawn by L. W. Hollis for 
$3,500, and indorsed as were the pre- 
vious notes, and a notes of C. B. and 
W. F. Scarborough, for $1,500, like- 
wise so indorsed, the letter of trans- 
mittal yet again stating that they were 
sent for discount and credit. 

The Hayden Grocery Company and 
the Logan notes, forwarded on the 9th 
and 10th of January, reached the Han- 
over bank on the 14th; and on that day 
it telegraphed to the Abilene ban!.. de- 
clining to discount the notes, und by 
a second telegram said: ‘Referring to 
previous despatch transfer or ship cur- 
rency:” which, according to the ccunsel 
for the Hanover bank, meant to call 
upon the Abilene bank either to transfer 
a credit from some other bank or ship 
currency direct. It is not shown that 
any reply, either by telegram or letter, 
was made to the messages thus sent 
on the 14th. The notes forward:d on 
the 12th reached the Hanover bank on 
the 16th, and the latter at once tele- 
graphed, “Not satisfactory,” and con- 
firmed the telegram by a letier. say- 
ing: “We are not discounting in- 
closures for you, but hold same as col- 
lateral to your indebtedness to us.” 
The Abilene bank did not reply by tele- 
gram, but on the same day, wro.e to 
the Hanover bank as follows: 

“We have first received your wire. 
The rediscounts we sent you were 
mostly renewals and in every instance 
‘good as gold.’ 
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“Since the drop in cotton, collections 
are at a standstill, and our clients ex- 
pect us to stay with them, and ... are 
obliged to ask the same 
from our correspondents. 

“Should you prefer, we will send our 
B-P with collaterals attached. 

“We trust you will accord us the 
leniency asked for.” 


indulgence 


On the morning of January 17, 1905, 
there stood on the books of the Han- 
over bank to the credit of the Abilene 
bank the sum of $616.15. On that day 
a check on the Hanover bank, dated 
January 11, 1905, drawn by the Abilene 
bank for the sum of $3,825.45, pavable 
to the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, as also some small checks. passed 
through the clearing-house upon at- 
tention being directed to the overdraft 
which thereby resulted, a telegrar: was 
sent to the Abilene bank, referring to 
the previous letters and telegrams, and 
asking that bank what it had done. No 
reply having been received before the 
close of business on that day, the vice 
president of the Hanover bank, after 
examining the written agreement to 
which we have previously alluded, al- 
lowed the overdraft to stand, and, to 
cover the same, made an entry of 2 
loan of $3,500 to the Abilene bank, 
which was placed to the credit of thet 
bank, and, after absorbing the cver- 
draft, left to its credit the sum of 
$63.74. On the same day the Hanover 
bank wrote to the Abilene bank saying: 
“As your account showed overdrawn to- 
day over $3,000, have made you — tem- 
porary loan of $3,500 against collateral 
in our hands.” On the next day (Jan- 
uary 18,) the Abilene bank closed its 
doors. 

It is to be observed that of the ietters, 
the one by the Hanover bank, written 
on the 17th of January, and the one 
written on the previous day by the Abi- 
lene bank, did not reach their destine- 
tion until after the failure of the Abi- 
lene bank. 

Thereafter Richard L. Van Zandt 
was appointed receiver, and, as we have 
said, commenced this action to recover 


had been transmitted to the H»rover 
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bank, as above stated, or the value of 
such notes, and, in the course of the 
action, the proceedings took pls+« to 
which we have at the outset referred. 
The ground relied upon for recovery 
was that, as the notes had been sent to 
the Hanover bank for discount for the 
account of the Abilene bank, up: the 
Hanover bank refusing to discount 
them, that bank had no claim whatever 
upon the notes, and had no right to 
apply them as collateral to the payment 
of the voluntary overdraft which had 
been allowed on the 17th of January, 
and thus obtain a preference to the ex- 
tent of the appropriation over ii. gen- 
eral creditors of the Abilene bank. It 
suffices to say that the defense of the 
Hanover bank controverted this con- 
tention, and asserted that the «ppro- 
priation of the notes was justified under 
its general bankers’ lien or under the 
terms of the special agreement of No- 
vember 27, 1903. During the pend- 


ency of the action, the Hanover bank 
collected three of the notes, deducted 
from their proceeds the sum of $3,- 


725.86, then due, and paid to the re- 
ceiver the balance, and also delivered 
to him the uncollected note, being the 
note of R. H. Logan and W. R. Logan, 
which had been transmitted to the Han- 
over bank on January 10 and was by 
it received on the 14th. 

It is contended that the appellate 
court erred in affirming the ruling of the 
circuit court directing a verdict for the 
receiver. The grounds for this ¢:nten- 
tion are that the evidence showe! that 
the Hanover bank had the right to re- 
tain the four notes or the balance of 
their proceeds, by virtue of its general 
bankers’ lien; and, if not, as a result 
of the express provisions of the egree- 
ment of November 27, 1903; and, in 
any event, by the authority or ecnsent 
of the Abilene bank. Without stop- 
ping to consider whether the third con- 
tention is not really involved in the 
first two, we pass to their cons‘dera- 
tion in the order mentioned. 

1. Was there a right of retention in 
the New York bank by virtue ef its 
general bankers’ lien? 

The rulings of this court foreclose 
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this question, since they conclusively 
establish that a general lien in favor of 
a bank cannot attach to securities which 
are delivered to it in order that it may 
do a particular thing with them, and 
that, when it refuses to do that thing, 
the duty to return exists. The general 
subject was elaborately considered, and 
the authorities were fully reviewed, in 
Reynes vs. Dumont, 130 U. S. 354, 32 
L., ed 934, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 486. In that 
case securities had been sent to bankers 
for a specific purpose. That purpose 
having been accomplished, the securities 
were permitted to remain in the custody 
of the bankers as depositaries, because 
they were in a good market and 4 place 
convenient for procuring loans, and 
because the expressage upon thei: re- 
turn would have been great. The right 
to a general bankers’ lien, upon the se- 
curities was denied. Such a lien it was 
said, would arise “in favor of a bank or 
banker out of contract, expressed or 
implied, from the usage of the business, 
in the absence of anything to shew a 
contrary intention.” Ordinarily, it 
was declared the lien would attach in 
favor of a bank upon securities and 
moneys of the customer, deposited in 
the usual course of business, etc. 

It was, however, expressly declared 
not to “arise upon securities accidental- 
ly in the possession of the bank, or not 
in its possession in the course of its 
business, as such, nor where the securi- 
ties are in its hands under circum- 
stances, or where there is a particular 
mode of dealing, inconsistent wiih such 
general lien.” Biebinger vs. Continen- 
tal Bank, 99 U. S. 143, was one of the 
authorities cited in the opinion. In 
that case it appeared a deed had been 
deposited with the bank as collateral 
security for the customer’s current in- 
debtedness and discounts. After pay- 
ment of this indebtedness and 2 tem- 
porary suspension of dealings, the cus- 
tomer incurred new indebtedness to the 
bank; but, as it did not appear that 
the money was loaned or debt created 
on the faith of the deposit of the deed, 
the bank’s claim of a lien thereon was 
denied. (Bank of Montreal vs. White, 
154 U. S. 660, and 26 L. ed. 307, 14 
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Sup. Ct. Rep. 1191, is also a pertinent 
decision. ) 

Without elaborating the issues which 
were there involved, it suffices ti say 
that, in an action to recover upon a 
promissory note, in order to escape the 
contention that it was not an innocent 
holder, the bank contended that, iefore 
the note was sent to it for discount, the 
sender was under a promise to furnish 
security for advances to be mace, and 
therefore the rights of the bank as an 
innocent holder were to be determined 
by the state of its knowledge #t the 
time the note was received, although the 
discount was declined, and not by the 
state of knowledge existing when, at 
a subsequent date, the note was actually 
discounted. In disposing of a centen- 
tion that the trial court had committed 
error in not giving an instructioa which 
the bank asked in accord with its con- 
tention as just stated, the court said: 

“There can be no pretense in this 
case that the note in suit was ever ac- 
tually delivered to the bank as collateral 
security for past or future indebted- 
ness. In the letter transmitting it, the 
bank manager was asked to discount it 
and place the proceeds to the credit of 
the manufacturing company. in that 
event the ‘overdraft kindly allowed on 
Friday’ was to be charged against the 
credit; but it is nowhere, even in the re- 
motest degree, intimated that, i* the 
discount was declined, the note might 
be kept as collateral. The charge 
asked and refused was, therefore, wholly 
immaterial; and the judgment cannot 
be reversed because it was not given.” 

2.. Was the Hanover bank entitled 
to retain the notes under the terms of 
the agreement of November 27, 1903? 


The material portions of the agree- 
ment are as follows: 


“For and in consideration of $1 
(ete.), the undersigned agree with said 
bank that all bills of exchange, notes, 
checks, and the proceeds thereof, and 
all other securities, money, and prop- 
erty of every kind owned by the under- 
signed, or either or any of them, or 
in which they or any or either of them, 
have any interest, deposited with said 
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bank, or which may hereafter be de- 
posited with said bank, or which may 
be in any wise in said bank, or under 
its control, as collateral security for 
loans or advances already made cr here- 
after to be made to or for account of 
the undersigned, by said bank, or other- 
wise, may be held, collected, and re- 
tained by said bank until all liabilities, 
present or future, of the undersigned, 
or any or either of them, due or not due, 
of every kind, to said bank, now or 
hereafter contracted, shall be paid and 
fully satisfied.” 

For the Hanover bank it is contended 
that although the notes were not in its 
possession as collateral security fcr any 
debt due it, nevertheless, as it had the 
physical possession of the notes and 
they were not unlawfully in its hands, 
it had, under the agreement, the power 
to make the advance to cover the over- 
draft, and to attribute, without the con- 
sent of the Abilene bank, the notes in 
question as collateral security for the 
loan which was made. The construc- 
tion upon which this proposition is rested 
gives to the agreement the most latitudi- 
narian meaning, and besides, in effect. 
depends upon considering one or more 
clauses separately from the‘r context, 
thereby affixing to them a significance 
to which they would not be entitled if 
considered in connection with the text 
in which they are found. To illus- 
trate: It is said the words which give 
the power to the Hanover bank to ap- 
propriate any securities “deposited with 
said bank, or which may hereafter be 
deposited with said bank, or which may 
be in any wise in said bank, or under its 
control,” are broad enough to embrace 
securities in the hands of the Hanover 
bank, without considering how they 
came into the possession of that bank, 
or without taking into account whether 
that bank had any claim whatever aside 
from the agreement in question, and 
without considering whether it was un- 
der the plain duty to return the securi- 
ties upon demand, and had no right to 
require the performance of any act or 
duty by the Abilene bank in respect 
thereto. 
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But this broad interpretation is, we 
think, unreasonable, since it cannot be 
assumed, if there be room for impli- 
vation to the contrary, that the agree- 
ment was intended to confer the right 
upon the Hanover bank to appropriate 
securities merely because such securi- 
ties had come into its physical control, 
and with the obligation to return on de- 
mand. We say this because it is mani- 
fest that to attribute the broad meaning 
claimed would be in conflict with the 
precepts of duty and good faith, and 
would be destructive of that confidence 
and fair dealing so essertially neces- 
sary in commercial transactions. 

In the light of these considerations, 
we think the language relied upon should 
not receive the all-embracing meaning 
sought to be attributed to it, but should 
be limited so as to cause the same to 
embrace only property deposited with 
the Hanover bank, “‘or which may here- 
after be deposited with said’ bank, or 
which may be in any wise in said bank, 
or under its control,” under circum- 
stances and conditions which gave to 
that bank, by operation of law or other- 
wise, some right to retain such property 
for a particular purpose. 

And _ irrespective of the meaning 
which we attribute to the language re- 
lied upon, when independently consid- 
ered, we are of opinion that the want 
of merit in the construction given to 
the agreement by the Hanover bank is 
clearly demonstrated when the context 
is brought into view. That is to say, 
we consider that the provision of the 
agreement to which we have just re- 
ferred is qualified by the language 
which follows it, viz., “‘as collateral se- 
curity for loans or advances already 
made or hereafter to be made, to or 
for account of the undersigned, by said 
bank, or otherwise.” In other words, 
the provision just quoted, we think, 
must be considered as limitative in its 
character, and as controlling, therefore, 
the previous stipulations, thus confining 
the right to apply securities in the pos- 
session of the Hanover bank to such as 
had come into its possession or control 
for the purposes described. 


The contention that the words “or 
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otherwise” deprive the provision in ques- 
tion of its limitative effect is, we think, 
clearly without merit, since that view 
cannot be upheld without causing the 
words in question to dominate and des- 
troy the meaning of the agreement as 
derived from a consideration of all its 
provisions. Particularly is this the 
case, as those words are susceptible of 
a meaning in harmony with the context; 
that is to say, may be held to give the 
right to retain securities under the cir- 
cumstances stated, even although the 
loan may not have been made directly 
to the Abilene bank; as, for instance, 
where the securities belonging to the 
Abilene bank came inte the possession 
of the Hanover bank as the result of a 
rediscounting of paper of the Abilene 
bank. Conclusive as we think are the 


reasons just stated, they are additionally 
fortified by the consideration which the 
lower court so cogently pointed out in 
the opinion by it announced; that is, 
that the contract was one prepared by 
the Hanover bank, and embodied in a 
printed form in general use by that 


bank, and therefore should have ex- 
pressed its purpose beyond doubt, and 
not ambiguously, if the language in 
question was intended to convey the far- 
reaching meaning now sought to be at- 
tributed to it. 

3. Was there otherwise a right of 
retention by the authority or consent of 
the Abilene bank? 

By its answer, the Hanover bank 
based its claim of right to retain the 
notes in question solely upon its gen- 
eral bankers’ lien and the written col- 
lateral agreement. The letters to. the 
Abilene bank, coupled with the state- 
ment of its vice president, make plain 
the fact that the sole reliance of the 
Hanover bank in asserting a claim upon 
the notes was, in reality, the written 
agreement. Thus, by its communica- 
tion of January 12, 1905, confirming 
the telegram advising that the Logan 
and Hayden notes would not be dis- 
counted, the Hanover informed the Abi- 
lene that it held the notes as collateral 
for the indebtedness of the Abilene. 

Agnin, on the 17th of the same month 
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following the allowance of the over- 
draft, the New York bank wrote: “As 
your account showed overdrawn to-day 
over $3,000, we have made you a tem- 
porary loan of $3,500 against collateral 
in our hands.” And the belief of the 
vice-president, that the Hanover bank 
was entitled to hold the four notes as 
collateral, which led to the allowance 
of the overdraft, is clearly shown by 
the record to have been induced by the 
terms of the collateral agreement, which 
he at the time inspected. It may well 
be that the check of January 11, 1905, 
for $3,825.45, was issued in the expec- 
tation that it would be paid from the 
proceeds of the Logan note of $2,000 
and the Hayden note of $3,000, for- 
warded for discount on January 9 and 
10. But these and the subsequent notes 
were not sent to be held as collateral 
security, but to be discounted. 

The Abilene bank had been notified 
by telegram not only that the Logan 
and Hayden notes would not be dis- 
counted, but that it should either trans- 
fer credits from other banks or ship 
currency. The information plainly 
conveyed by this notification was that 
checks drawn upon the faith of the 
discount of the notes referred to must 
be protected with funds to be furnished. 
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In reason, the Hanover bank was not 
entitled to act upon the assumption that 
that inaction of the Abilene bank was 
equivalent to a request to pay the drafts 
as presented, and to hold as collateral 
the notes which had been sent for dis- 
count. 

The Hanover bank should, on the 
contrary, in view of the action of the 
Abilene bank, have assumed the poss- 
sibility that funds could not be sup- 
plied and that the Abilene bank might 
therefore be unable to meet its paper 
and be compelled to cease business. It 
is apparent that the Hanover bank, in 
allowing the overdraft, did not act 
upon the assumption that the possession 
merely of the notes justified its reliance 


_ upon them as a security for the ad- 


vance. We say this because the record 
leaves no doubt that the device of a 
temporary loan in order to secure the 
payment of the overdraft was resorted 
to upon the faith of rights supposed to 
inhere in the written agreement. There 
is no basis, therefore, for the conten- 
tion that, from the circumstances of the 
overdraft and the possession of the 
notes, a right of retention existed. 
created by authority or consent of the 


Abilene bank. 
Affirmed. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[ Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.) 


AGENCY—INVALID CONTRACT 
OF AGENCY—EXECUTION 
THEREOF—IMPLIED AGENCY 
—LIABILITY TO ACCOUNT. 

CAMBRIDGE CORPORATION, LTD., VS. SOV- 
EREIGN BANK OF CANADA. (Quebec 

Reports, 18 King’s Bench, 423. 

A corporation acting within its charter 
powers, that accepts from a bank, money 
orders to be. put in circulation, by sale or 
otherwise, is bound to account for the pro- 
ceeds and is liable for any balance remain- 
ing after deduction of charges. This lia- 
bility arises from the bare fact of the ac- 
ceptance of, and the dealing with, the money 
orders, and is not affected by any irregu- 
larity in, or invalidity of, the contract or 
agreement under which they took piace. 


HE Sovereign Bank, now in liaui- 
dation, while in business arranged 

with a number of companies and 
tradesmen in Montreal to sell money 
orders, retaining a small commission 
and accounting to the bank for the 
proceeds, less their commission. The 
practice of the bank was to deliver 
money orders done up in books and t 
send a messenger once a week to check 
over the stubs and collect the amouni 
received by the company or merchant. 
On July 4, 1905, the defendants were 
alleged to have entered into a contract 
with the bank to act as their agent in 
selling these money orders, which con- 
tract was signed on behalf of the de 
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fendants whose manager signed the 
checks to the order of the bank in re- 
spect of the orders issued. 

The fifth book of orders was delivered 
by the bank to the accountant who 
absconded having appropriated the pro- 
ceeds of the money orders of this fifth 
book. The judgment appealed from, 
held that many of the money orders 
were issued in compliance with the con- 
tract of July 4, 1906, that the aggre- 
gate amount of many such orders is- 
sued was re-imbursed by the defendants 
to the bank by checks signed by their 
manager and the secretary of the com- 
pany, and that the defendants not hav- 
ing repudiated the contract were sup- 
posed to have ratified or adopted it. 

(Sir Henri Tascuereaum, C.J.; La- 
VERGNE, Cross, ARCHAMBEAULT and 
Carrot, JJ.): If we eliminate from 
the case, for the moment, the matter of 
this alleged contract, as appears to be 
clear in the first place, that the plaint- 
iff’s declaration amounts to an assertion 
that it delivered money orders to the ap- 


pellant, to be issued, which money or- 
ders the latter did, in fact, issue. There 
is the further fact that the orders in 
question are produced in court by the 
respondent. 

In the second place it is clear fromm 


the evidence, that the “book,” from 
which the orders in question were taker, 
was delivered by the respondent to the 
appellant, just as the ether four 
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“books” had previously been delivered, 
that is to say, it was delivered to thi: 
same bookkeeper, and befere he had 
become an absconder. 

It follows that the avpellant is in 
the same position as a commission agent 
would be, to whom goods hed been cn- 
trusted for sale on consignment. Such 
an agent would be responsible for the 
price of what he or his clerks would sell 
or dispose of. Upon that footing, the 
appellant has been properly held liable 
for the amount of the orders in question. 

As regards the question of ratification, 
or adoption of the contract of the foarth 
July, 1906, speaking for myself, I 
would not go so far as to say that the 
appellant has adopted or ratified it. 

I do not think that the appellant 
knew anything about this so called con- 
tract until after the money orders in 
question had been issued and, there- 
fore, I do not think that it adopted or 
ratified it. 

At most, however, it was a color- 
less sort of instrument which did not 
add materially to the obligations which 
would arise from the reception of the 
blank money orders for the purpose of 
issue. 

Nevertheless, and apart from this 
writing or contract, I would confirm 
the adjudication made by the judg- 
ment, for the reasons above stated, and 
such is the judgment of the Court. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK STOPPED 
AFTER ITS RECEIPT BY 
DRAWEE BANK. 


Wasurineton, D. C., Jan. 30, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: On November 22, 1909, I received 
a check for $10 on the Arlington National 
Bank, of Rosslyn, Virginia. I deposited 
the check in the National Capital Bank of 
Washington; they sent it to the Arlington 
Bank for collection; it was received by that 
bank on the morning of the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 1909, at 9 o’clock, a. M.; at 9.30, a. M., 
the drawer of the check appeared at the 
Arlington Bank and stopped payment. The 


Arlington Bank returned the check to the 
National Capital Bank, with the notation 
“Payment stopped.” 

The question to be determined is: Did the 
drawer stop payment in time? or was the 
check technically paid as soon as _ received 
by the Arlington Bank? I would like to 
have your opinion on this matter. 

C. F. Woop. 


Answer: The mere fact that a 
check has been received by the drawee 
bank through the mail establishes no 
claim against it in favor of the holder, 
and the right of the bank to return the 
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check is undisputed. This is usually 
done because the drawer’s balance is 
insufficient; but the reason is not im- 
portant. The bank may return the 
check for any reason satisfactory to it- 
self, and though the reason be wholly 
insufficient, and the refusal to pay 
wrongful, still the bank incurs no lia- 
bility to the holder, but only to the 
drawer. Until it accepts or certifies 
the check, or does some act which is 
equivalent to payment, it owes no duty 
to the holder. He has no right to de- 
mand that the bank apply the drawer’s 
balance to the check and until this is 
actually done, he has no claim against 
the bank. If, in the case stated by our 
correspondent, the check had _ been 
charged up against the drawer, the 
legal situation would have been differ- 
ent for this would have operated to 
discharge the bank’s indebtedness to 
the drawer to that extent, and create 
an indebtedness for a like sum to the 
holder. But nothing short of an ac- 
tual application of the balance could 
have this effect. Until this was done, 
the devositor had the right to revoke 
the authority previously given by him. 


RAISING A CHECK FORGERY. 
Cuicaco, February 2, 1910 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I should like to ascertain whether 
there is any difference in the eyes of the 
law, between “raising” a check and forging 
a signature to a check. I have recently 
heard it stated that a more severe penalty 
was attached to the forging of a signature 
than to the manipulation of the other part 
of a document. This was contrary to my 
previous understanding and I should like 
to ascertain the facts. 


M. L. HaGGERTY 


P. S. Could you also advise the penalty 
for such cases? 


Answer: It is possible that in some 
States the criminal laws may make such 
a distinction; but this is certainly not 
the general rule. In most of the States 
the alteration of an instrument for the 
payment of money by increasing the 
amount thereof, constitutes furgery in 
the first degree. But in cases of for- 
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gery in the first degree, the courts 
usually have a wide latitude in fixing the 
term of imprisonment, and it may hap- 
pen that in certain cases, the raising 
of a check will be attended with more 
mitigating circumstances than t!e for- 
gery of a signature, and hence the sen- 
tence might be lighter. The statement 


made to our correspondent probably had 
reference to something of this lind. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS IN 
GERMANY. 


OME striking indications of the German 
workingmen’s prosperity are contained 
in the Prussian savings bank statistics, 

a résumé of which is made by Consul-Gen- 
eral T. St. John Gaffney of Dresden: 

The deposits in the kingdom, which com- 
prises only two-thirds of the empire, totaled 
$2,393,250,000 at the end of 1908. Deposits 
during that year were $112,500,000 more 
than in 1907, and the excess of deposits over 
withdrawals amounted to $30,000,000. The 
greatest increase of deposits over withdraw- 
als was registered in the heart of industrial 
Germany, the Rhine Province and Westpha- 
lia contributing $19,750,000 and $15,000,000, 
respectively. 

There are rather more than thirty savings 
bank accounts to every 100 persons of the 
population of Prussia, while the total num- 
ber of accounts have increased twice as fast 
as the rate of increase of the population. 
Experts predict that 1910 will bring the 
total Prussian savings bank deposits to 
$2,500,000,000. 

The amount due to depositors in the 
British post-office savings bank in 1908 was 
$803,241,070. The increase in 1908 was only 
$15.740,685. 


FREAK $20 BILL DISCOVERED. 


ESLIE W. BURDICK, cashier of the 
First National Bank, has a freak $20 
gold certificate, which evidently es- 

caped the scrutiny of the inspectors at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Wash- 
ington. The bill is of the series of 1906, 
is numbered 9,128,527 and is printed upside 
down, the back being reversed from the 
face. 

Mr. Burdick discovered the freak bill 
while going through the day’s cash yester- 
day, and it is the first one that he has 
ever seen in his experience as a banker. 
—Syracuse Post-Standard. 





THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


HE actual merger and consolidation of 
the Mechanics National Bank and 
the National Copper Bank, New 

York, was consumated on the twenty-ninth 
day of January, and the business of the 
consolidated banks is to proceed without in- 
terruption at No. 33 Wall street, under the 
title of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York. 


bonds, securities, etce.; $7,270,228; cash due 
from banks and exchanges, $47,544,296. 

Those who form the directorate of the 
Mechanics’ and Metals National Bank are: 
I’. Lothrop Ames, Daniel Barnes, James M. 
Beck, James C. Bishop, Chas. F. Brooker, 
Thos F. Cole, W. R. Craig, Thomas P. 
Fowler, Horace E. Garth, Henry Hentz, 
Thos. H. Hubbard, H. O. Havemeyer, H. H. 


GATES W. McGARRAH 
President 


As the merger took place on a Saturday, 
the following Monday, January 31, was the 
opening day for the new institution. 

Of exceeding interest then is the bank's 
statement of condition for January 31, as 
reported to the Controller of the Currency, 


for it represents the results of the first 
day’s operations. The figures are: $104,- 
676,259; capital, $6,090,009; surplus, $6,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $1,763,895, and gross 
deposits of $88,222,964. Included in the 
latter item are certified checks of $18,736,- 
280 and $2,868,868 cashiers’ checks. 

To offset the latter two items the ex- 
changes for the clearing house amount to 
$25,248,567, so that the net deposits are 
about $70,000,000. Loans are $44,862,377; 
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Hewitt, William A. Jamison, Jas. Jourdan, 
Clarence H. Kelsey, Andrew A. Knowles, 
Lowell Lincoln, Adolpn Lewisohn, Gates W. 
McGarrah, V. Everit Macy, Henry R. Mal- 
lory, Edgar L. Marston, S. T. Morgan, 
Alexander E. Orr, Nicolas F. Palmer, Chas. 
M. Pratt, William A. Paine, Robert C. 
Pruyn, Geo. W. Quintard, Anton A. Raven, 
Perey A. wockefeller, Henry hh. Rohers, F. 
W. Roebling, John D. Ryan, Henry B. 
Stokes, Charles H. Sabin, George R. Shel- 
don, R. M. Stuart-Wortley and John T. 
Willetts. 

These men represent a wide diversity of 
interests, but acting together, their names 
lend much prestige to the new bank. Al- 
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most all of the directors were formerly 
on the boards of the Mechanics National 
and the National Copper Bank. 

Gates W. McGarrah, president of the 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, entered the banking business in 
1881 as a clerk in the Goshen National 
Bank of Goshen, N. Y. He served two 
years and then came to New York, taking 
a position as check clerk in the New York 
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Charles Hamilton Sabin, vice-president of 
the Mechanics’ and Metals National Bank 
of New York City, has spent his whole life 
in the business of banking. He entered the 


National Commercial Bank of Albany, N. 
Y. as a clerk in 1887, became teller of the 
Park Bank in 1889, and afterwards cashier, 
serving in that capacity until 1898, when 
he became cashier of the Albany City Na- 
This bank was sold to the 


tional Bank. 


CHARLES HAMILTON SABIN 
Vice-President. 


Produce Exchange Bank. Possessed of am- 
bition and ability he advanced through the 
various clerkships to the position of as- 
sistant cashier. This was in 1892 and he 
remained in this position until 1898, when 
he was chosen cashier of the Leather Manu- 
facturers National Bank. Four years later 
he was electea president of that institution, 
ind when it was consolidated with the Me- 
chanics National Bank in 1904, he was 
unanimously chosen as president of the 
combined banks, a position of responsibility 
he has filled up to the present. Mr. Mce- 
Garrah is a director in the following com- 
panies: Astor Trust Company, Bankers 
frust Company and the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 


National Commercial Bank in 1902 and Mr. 
Sabin came back into the first bank he had 
served and was chosen vice-president and 
general manager of the National Commer- 
cial in its enlarged form. In 1907 he was 
called to New York by the National Cop- 
per Bank and his presidency of that insti- 
tution has been most successful. 

The official staff of the Mechanics and 
Metals National of New York, in addition 
to Mr. McGarrah as president and Mr. 
Sabin as first vice-president, includes Alex- 
ander E. Orr, Nicholas F. Palmer, A. A. 
Knowles and Frank A. Roe, vice-presidents ; 
Walter E. Alberson, cashier; Joseph S. 
House, Robert U. Graff and John Robinson, 
assistant cashiers. 





Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


BOND 


URING the past month there has 
been a good deal of loose talk 
concerning the “state of the bond mar- 
ket,” talk which has resulted in spread- 
ing wide the idea that the market for 
bonds is in far worse condition that it 
actually is. Bad bend market conditions 
are bear ammunition of excellent qual- 
ity, and by those who have been cam- 
paigning for lower prices in the stock 
market, the chance to paint investment 
market conditions as black as possible 
has not been neglected. There has been 
talk of “undigested securities” and of 
houses “overloaded with unsaleable 
bonds.” The climax, however, was 
reached in the claim that the Fisk & 
Robinson failure was due to the “state 
of the bond market.” 

So much unrest and uneasiness has 
been stirred up by this talk as to bond 
market conditions that it is worth while 
to pause and examine into conditions as 
they actually are. “The bond market,” 
as the term is generally understood, is 
really constituted of three great divi- 
sions, the first consisting of the best 
grade of bonds, railroad first mortgages, 
for example, and municipal bonds. The 
second division includes the whole run 
of corporation bonds, railroad, indus- 
trial and public service, nettine between 
four and one-quarter and five and one- 
quarter per cent. Lastly, there come the 
“specialties” —irrigation bonds, timber 
bonds, water power bonds, ete., and the 
bonds of new and untried corporations. 


Tue Market ror First Crass Bonps. 


The market for first class bonds is 
very quiet—there is no denying that 
fact. But the market is not weak. It is 
true that there has been little disposition 
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MARKET OUTLOOK. 


to buy, but then there has also been 
little disposition to sell. At the time of 
writing, the whole decline from the top 
figures reached during the easy money 
of last year is only a couple of points. 

That the market for bonds of this 
class was able to come through the high 
money period at the end of last year 
with as little decline as was seen is, in 
itself, good testimony as to the underly- 
ing strength of the situation. Money 
rose to fourteen per cent. in January, 
but the only visible effect on bonds of 
the best grade was to dry up the de- 
mand. The market did not react ap- 
preciably ; it simply became dull and in- 
active. On the Exchange, when the 
market for stocks acts that way the bulls 
begin to toss their horns and the bears 
to go into hiding. 

Dear money checked the market for 
the best bonds into its present condition 
of inactivity and the easing of that con- 
dition is bound before long to take off 
the brakes. 


Tue MarkKeET IN THE SECOND CLAss OF 
Bonps. 


So far as price movement is con- 
cerned, bonds of the second grade have, 
of course, suffered more than the first 
mortgage issues, but neither in this di- 
vision of the market nor in any other 


has any decline taken place which 
‘an be counted as more than a right and 
natural reaction from the prices reached 
during the financial exuberance of last 
year. At that time investors bought any 
kind of a bond that had a speculative 
prospect and in many cases ran prices 
up by their buying to a point well above 
intrinsic value. Instances were common 
of bonds, good enough but of a semi- 
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speculative character, marked up to a 
price level usually attained by securities 
of only the very best class. 

The reaction which has carried prices 
back to where they really belong is very 
far from being an unmitigated evil. It 
has left a good many bond houses and 
dealers “hung up” with bonds for which 
they paid higher prices, but has put an 
end to what threatened to become a 
period of price inflation. 

In this division of the market, activ- 
ity, while not what the dealers would 
like to see it, is by no means at so ex- 
tremely low an ebb. The high money 
period with which the year opened did, 
it is true, frighten away investors, and 
since then the development of political 
trouble has further tended to check in- 
vestment, but even at that a good many 
houses have been doing a very fair busi- 
ness in railroad and public service bonds 
netting the buyer around four and three- 
quarter. 


Tue MarKeET IN THE THIRD CLAss OF 
Bonps. 


To get an idea of the true condition 
of things in the market for the “spe- 
cialties”—irrigation, water power, tim- 
ber issues and the like—it is only neces- 
sary to note the extensive advertising 
being done in newspapers and periodi- 


cals. It is only during times of great 
public interest in any kind of security 
that they are advertised as these are 
being advertised. The public is inter- 
ested in these “specialties” and is buy- 
ing them so largely that the market in 
them is a broad and active one. 

As a matter of fact the activity in this 
particular branch of the bond market is 
largely responsible for the condition of 
apathy prevailing in some of the others. 
A great deal of investment money which 
formerly went into public service and 
corporation bonds is now being diverted 
to these irrigation issues; the yield is 
higher and in many cases the security is 
excellent. 

Coming down to the bonds of new 
ind untried enterprises, which with the 
‘specialties” make up the third great 
livision of the bond market, we find the 
me weak spot in the situation. It is 
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true that during last year and the year 
before there were issued great quanti- 
ties of bonds for new enterprises yet to 
prove their worth, which bonds are in 
many cases quite unsalable at the pres- 
ent time. A good many houses have 
these bonds, cannot sell them, and since 
the recent big bond-house failure are 
having trouble enough borrowing on 
them. This is the true situation—one 
that has in it the elements of trouble, 
and so has been seized upon and dis- 
torted and exaggerated and made to ap- 
pear infinitely worse than it actually is. 

For while it is true that there are a 
number of houses carrying along bonds 
of which they wish they were rid, it is 
nevertheless true also that in neither in- 
dividual cases nor in the aggregate can 
the amount be said to be large. Here 
and there a house took on a pretty sub- 
stantial amount of some new security 
and has been unable to work off the 
bonds, but as a general thing the new 
securities were pretty well divided up 
among the dealers. For them it is any- 
thing but pleasant to have to lug along 
these bonds until the investment demand 
improves, but in few cases is there any 
danger of the load proving too heavy. 
There are “undigested securities” in the 
market, but their amount is not great, 
and until the situation clears, they can 
easily enough be carried along. 


Tue CLEARING SITUATION. 


And by the liquidation which has been 
going on in the markets a long step 
toward the clearing of the situation has 
been made. Through this liquidation, a 
money position which threatened at any 
moment to break out into an acute repe- 
tition of former “stringencies” has been 
metamorphosed into a position as strong 
as has been seen at this season in a long 
time. As yet the bond market has been 
little affected—political uncertainty has 
continued the check upon the returning 
tendency toward investment. But before 
long the easing of the money market is 
bound to exert its usual effect. 

The present position is sound, and the 
outlook for returning activity in the 
bond market is excellent. 





To Increase Your Income— 


Why not add some 
panies to your holdings. 


seasoned bonds of 
You can buy 


prosperous gas and electric com- 
some of the best of such bonds to 


net you from 5% per cent. to 5.65 per cent. 


It is an established fact that G. and E. Companies, because of the certainty 
and constancy of their business, are among the most prosperous of corpo- 
rations and maintain an exceptional standing for credit. 


We can offer you a list of several 


issues of this kind, further secured 


by a strong Guarantee of their principal and interest. 


Write to us for facts and let us show 


safely. 


how you can increase your income 


A. H. Bickmore & Co., Bankers ica ‘érave convs 30 Pine Street, New York 


POPULAR BONDS-— VI.* 


THE NEW MISSOURI PACIFIC CONVERTIBLE FIVES. 


ITH the announcement of Mis- 

souri Pacific’s comprehensive re- 
financing plan and of the exceedingly 
strong financial interests whose support 
George Gould has at last obtained, a 
new era seems to have dawned for the 
Missouri Pacific. A new standing, in- 
deed, has been given the property, first, 
by the fact that a plan has been made 
whereby its tangled finances are to be 
straightened out, and, second, by the 
fact that no less a financial power than 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has undertaken to 
carry out the plan. 

Presentation of the facts regarding 
the new securities would be incomplete 
without plain statement of the fact that 
for several years past Missouri Pacific 
has been under a cloud. On a five per 
cent. dividend basis from 1902 to 1907, 
the management of the property was 
far inferior to that of other important 
roads operating in the same territory. 
Atchison, for instance, in those years 
was fast forging ahead—Missouri Pa- 
cific, on the contrary, was not only fail- 
ing to make progress, but was going 
backwards. Nothing like the amount of 
money was being spent on the road 


*The other bonds described in this series, 
which began in October, are the Southern 
General 4s, the Armour 4%s, the Denver 
refunding 5s, the Chesapeake refunding 5s, 
and the Southern Pacific convertible 4s. 
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which should have been spent, in order 
to keep pace with its competitors, and 
yet the balance available for dividends 
on the stock was making a consistently 
unfavorable showing. In the big years 
1906 and 1907, for instance, earnings 
on the stock were only 8.13 per cent. 
and 9.89 per cent., respectively. In 
1908, earnings fell to 3.86 per cent., 
and the dividend was passed. In 1909 
just 1.34 per cent. was earned. 

This is past history. It is given to 
show why there exists in so many minds 
a strong prejudice against Missouri Pa- 
cific. That it is a magnificent property 
no one doubts, but that it has been (to 
put it mildly) weakly managed is equal- 
ly plain. Excuses about the strain of 
the building of the Western Pacific have 
much in them, but are not what pros- 
pective investors want. What they want 
is results. Missouri Pacific cannot 
show much in the way of results during 
the past few years, but all indications 
now are that the record of the next few 
years will tell a very different story. 


BANKING SuPPORT FOR THE GOULDS. 


After George Gould lost his fight to 
get into Pittsburgh, and was driven 
back upon his western properties, he be- 
gan to see the futility of attempting big 
railroad combinations without big bank- 





Che Union National Bank 


CAPITAL $1,600,000 
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ing support—earlier realization of the 
fact would have saved him and his as- 
sociates tens of millions of dollars. In 
these days a railroad magnate without 
banking support is about in the position 
of an army without artillery. And Mr. 
Gould, with all his wealth, was without 
banking support. 

This was a point made painfully 
plain during the Pittsburgh episode. 
Nor did Mr. Gould fail to profit by the 
lesson. Gradually the scheme for the re- 
financing of the western properties was 
worked out. When the time for the an- 
nouncement came, Mr. Gould was able 
to announce, also, that the first $30,- 
000,000 of the new bonds had been 
taken by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. What it 
cost Mr. Gould, in the way of conces- 
sion of authority, to make the arrange- 
ment, will probably never be known. 
But in the opinion of the investment 
world, whatever it cost him, it was the 
wisest move he ever made in his life. 


Security Back or THE NEw Bonps. 


The $29,806,000 First and Refund- 
ing fifty-year convertible fives which 
have been issued are part of an issue of 
$175,000,000 authorized by the stock- 
holders on Jan. 18. According to the 
plan, all the Missouri Pacific subsid- 
iaries (except the Iron Mountain) are 
to be consolidated with the parent com- 
pany so that the new bonds will be a 
direct mortgage, and eventually a first 
mortgage on practically the entire mile- 
age (excluding the Iron Mountain) now 
owned or controlled by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway Co. 


Upon the creation of the mortgage, 
the bonds will at once be a direct first 
mortgage on 165.23 miles first main 
track of the aforesaid mileage, and in 
respect of the remaining mileage will 
be subject only to $66,293,000 underly- 
ing bonds. Of such $66,293,000 underly- 
ing bonds, $43,025,000 mature on or be- 
fore November 1, 1920, after which 
date the first and refunding mortgage 
will, as the result of such refunding, be 
a first mortgage on at least 3,079.46 
miles out of the present total mileage 
of 3,779.24 miles. The first and re- 
funding mortgage will provide that no 
outstanding underlying bonds may be 
extended except that any of the bonds 
now pledged to secure the company’s 
$24,012,000 five per cent. collateral 
trust bonds, due 1917 and 1920, may be 
extended to the maturity of said col- 
lateral trust bonds. 

The mortgage debt of this company 
upon lines securing the first and refund- 
ing mortgage, after the issue of the 
$29,806,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds including all outstand- 
ing underlying bonds, will be at the 
rate of about $25,500 per mile of main 
track. The first and refunding mort- 
gage will further be a lien, subject to 
certain of the outstanding underlying 
bonds, on the entire equipment, valued 
at $18,621,297, and on all other rail- 
road property, now owned by the com- 
pany or by any of the companies whose 
property is to be conveyed to it as afore- 
said, and upon any other property here- 
after acquired, and upon any additions, 
extensions, improvements, etc., acquired 
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by means of any of the first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds or their proceeds. 
The mortgage will provide for the 
proper maintenance of the property and 
equipment and for the replacement of 
any of the same destroyed. 


PreEsENT EarninGc Power. 


As has been pointed out, Missouri 
Pacific’s record of earnings does not 
make much of a showing, but from pres- 
ent indications earnings will be decided- 
ly better from now on. During the first 
four months of the present fiscal year 
the amount earned on the stock was just 
twice the amount earned on the stock 
during the whole of the last fiscal year, 
and with the new order of things mak- 
ing itself felt, the showing for the 
year’s remaining months should be even 
better. 

That a new order of things is in 
force since the advent of the Kuhn-Loeb 
banking power into the property goes 
without saying. Properties with which 
those interests allow their names to be 
linked are not run in the way the old 
Missouri Pacific was run. If George 
Gould was successful in getting the 
Kuhn-Loeb interests to stand back of 
his property and place his new bonds 
with their own clientéle, it may safely 
be taken for granted that a very dis- 
tinct understanding was arrived at as to 
changes in operating methods which 
were to be made. A great deal more 
will be got out of the property from 
now on. 


Tue Property ITseEtr. 


No one familiar with conditions in 
the Middle West can doubt the fact that 
Missouri Pacific can be made to show 
far better earnings than it has ever yet 
been made to show. Gridironing half 
a dozen of the richest and most fertile 
states in the Union, the property has 
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quite exceptional traffic-originating fa- 
cilities, a circumstance which will from 
now on count more than ever by reason 
of the opening up of the Western Pa- 
cific, which will provide the much need- 
ed outlet to the Coast. 

The opening up of the Western Pa- 
cific is, indeed, a vital consideration in 
figuring up the value of the property 
under discussion. Missouri Pacific 
owns about forty per cent. of the stock 
of Denver & Rio Grande, and Denver 
& Rio Grande owns control of Western 
Pacific. The opening of the latter line 
therefore, makes Missouri Pacific th: 
eastern end of a string of roads run- 
ning through the heart of the continent 
from St. Louis to San Francisco. To a 
grapevine road like Missouri Pacific, 
which originates much traffic, but is un- 
able itself to get it anywhere, this con- 
nection with the Coast is bound to be 
immensely edvantageous. What it will 
mean principally is that Missouri Pa 
cific, on account of its new connections. 
will be able to quote rates on westbound 
through-traffic which will draw to itself 
much business now controlled by its 
competitors. 


Tue CoNverTIBLE FEATURE. 


All of which, indirectly, but no less 
surely, makes the convertible feature 
of the bonds a valuable consideration. 
The bonds mature in 1959; during the 
period between 1912 and 1932 they ar 
convertible into the stock, dollar for dol- 
lar. Of not much interest at the pres 
ent time, when the stock is paying no 
dividend and selling down near seventy. 
this conversion privilege may become of 
the utmost importance later on. It is, 
in the opinion of a great many people 
who have studied the property and who 
believe in its future, the thing which 
distinguishes this issue of bonds from 
many others and makes these securities 
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particularly desirable as a long-term in- 
vestment. 

Looked at broadly, these Missouri 
Pacific fives seem to be bonds which, 
while reasonably safe at present, have 
a most excellent chance of future ap- 
preciation. Considering them as a bond, 
they can be had to yield a high rate of 
income, with the security behind them 
becoming better and better as the time 
approaches when the bonds coming 
ahead of them fall due. Considering 
them from the standpoint of their con- 
vertibility into stock, it appears that if 
present promise regarding Missouri Pa- 
cifie’s future is fulfilled, they may with- 
in a few years be convertible into a se- 
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curity which may be selling well above 
par. 

Such bonds rightly make their appeal 
to those with surplus money to invest. 
They are not the kind of a bond for a 
person dependent upon the income from 
a small principal, but, on the other 
hand, fcr the business man willing to 
invest his surplus in a business proposi- 
tion, they offer a great opportunity. The 
man who buys these Missouri Pacific 
convertibles now not only makes the 
company a well-secured loan for which 
he gets a high rate of interest, but buys 
a partnership in a business whose pros- 
pects are excellent. 


BANKS AS INVESTORS. 


By John R. Hall, Manager Bond Dept., Crawford, Dyer & Cannon. 


VERY bank is organized at the de- 
mand of, and for the purpose of 
facilitating local trade operations. Its 
organization is entirely a response to 
local trade needs. The capital is sub- 
scribed by men of means in the im- 
mediate community. The deposits which 
it acquires are contributed by local in- 
terests. The field for investment is at 
first almost entirely limited to the local 
demands for new capital with which to 
carry on and develop business opera- 
tions, and it is generally some time be- 
fore the managers of the bank can de- 
termine whether or not they have com- 
pletely satisfied these demands. When 
his has been done, and assuming that 
: surplus investment fund remains, then 
s the time when it is necessary for 
banks to look to the outside for the 
nvestment of funds that cannot be used 
oeally. 


It will be seen that the entire re- 
sources of the bank are furnished by 
local interests. The responsibility of a 
bank to return cash on demand when- 
ever depositors may desire it, is a local 
responsibility. This must be met 
promptly, and if it can be done without 
disturbing local loans, the bank has ac- 
complished its purpose most satisfac- 
torily. If it cannot be done easily, and 
without disturbing the loans of local 
borrowers, then the bank has failed to 
accomplish the end for which it was 
organized. Local depositors must be 
satisfied and the relation of local bor- 
rowers to a community in general, and 
to the bank in particular, gives them 
the right to expect protection and ac- 
commodation in preference to any other 
class of borrowers in which the benk 
may be interested. 

We will say, then, that inasmuch as 
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every bank is essentially a local insti- 
tution, whenever it makes investments 
in fields outside of its immedi- 
ate neighborhood, it owes it to deposi- 
tors, and to its local borrowers to con- 
sider these investments as of a tempo- 
rary nature, intended, for the time be- 
ing, to employ funds that might other- 
wise be idle. The community has a 
right to expect that when a bank goes 
to an outside field for profitable in- 
vestment, it will employ its funds in 
such form that they may be called in to 
meet local conditions by producing new 
banking power. 


INVESTMENTs OUTSIDE OF THE Com- 


MUNITY. 


Whenever a bank makes investments 
in the local field, it is prompted by con- 
siderations of conservatism and good 
business. It is so closely in touch with 
the affairs of local borrowers, that it is 
safe to say that very little loss occurs 
on account of advances made_ to 
them. As to whether loaning this 
person or that, is good business or not, 
the banker himself is best prepared to 
judge. 

The banking business does not differ 
from other stable businesses in the re- 
sponsibility it has of promptly meeting 
the demands for which it is organized 
to provide. It is a mistake to believe 
that it does. As plainly as can be, the 
bank has its duty, first of all to satisfy 
to the full extent of its resources, every 
legitimate demand of whatsoever nature 
arising in its local community. If in 
fulfilling this first duty, the bank is un- 
able to use all of its loanable funds, 
then and then only, has it a right to en- 
ter into other fields of investment. 
Nevertheless in entering these fields, the 
relation which the bank bears to the 
local public is still present, and any 
investments which it makes must be 
made with the idea that they can be 
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immediately called back in cash when 
needed. 


Locaut Fie_ps or INVESTMENT. 


The bank is called upon to satisfy 
local demands for money of every con- 
ceivable character. The most import- 
ant classes of loans, however, are in- 
cluded in discounts, time and demand 
collateral loans, and if allowed by law 
loans on mortgages. 

Local discounts satisfy the needs ot 
those who are actively engaged in busi- 
ness, and who require temporary assist 
ance in financing their operations. De 
mand collateral loans serve another 
class of people. Accommodations of 
this kind are generally requested by 
those who desire to extend their own op- 
erations to other fields. When making 
such loans, the bank obtains collatera! 
security of a market value in excess of 
the amount of the loan, and is thus 
amply _ protected. Time  collatera! 
loans are drawn so that they fall du 
at some future date, generally not mor 
than a year off. They are secured in 
the same way as the demand collateral! 
loans and may be said to serve but a 
slightiy different class of borrowers. 
Loans on mortgages covering real es 
tate, ete., satisfy still another distinct 
need in the community, and are taken 
advantage of by those who wish to im 
prove their property, or by the work 
ing class who desire to make a start 
toward owning their own homes. 


Surpius CAPITAL. 


When considering the nature of loca! 
loans of the above classes, we must nec 
essarily reach a conclusion that should 


have a very important influence in 
molding the attitude which a_ banker 
takes towards outside investments. I 
the first place, local discounts are 

necessary part of the banking business 
have stated befor: 


and while as we 
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ments, still whenever there is a de- 
pressed period or an unusual trade de- 
mand, for one reason or another, the 
inevitable result is that those who bor- 
row through discounts want an exten- 
sion of existing accommodations, and 
often additional amounts of money. 
This state of affairs has been brought 
home to bankers so many times that it 
is unnecessary to emphasize the fact 
that local discounts, however they 
may be drawn, are in truth only liquid 
issets in normal times. 

As to demand collateral loans, we 
may say that a bank is almost com- 
pelled to refrain from calling them 
even in normal times. The proceeds 
obtained from them have been used 
more or less as permanent capital by 
the borrower, and cannot be readily re- 
turned to the bank in cash. 

Time collateral loans likewise must 
be treated with the same leniency as 
jemand collateral loans, and in most 
‘ases must be extended when they be- 
‘ome due. The long time feature of 
loans on mortgages and the very nature 
ind purpose of the loans themselves 
put them in a class where extensions are 
‘ften required, and they cannot be con- 
sidered liquid assets even if they should 
fall due in times of depression. Loans 
f this character and other time loans 
re practically of no use to the bank in 
rocuring additional banking power. It 
vould seem that the capital supplied 
y the bank to the local community 
ikes on largely the nature of more or 


less permanent loans, made for the 
purpose of enabling local interests 
simply to maintain and continue busi- 
ness. Every banker finds that it is a 
very hard thing to call such loans for 
payment. If in bad times payment of 
discounts is demanded by the banks, it 
means that the customer may have to 
curtail business operations at a time 
when it is impossible to do so, and fail- 
ure is the probable result. If the de- 
mand collateral loans are called, the 
bank is very likely to find itself loaded 
with securities which have considerable 
intrinsic value, but which do not possess 
marketable value that will allow their 
being sold to the advantage of the bank. 
The same condition occurs if the bank 
insists on payment of time collateral 
loans when they mature. 

Inasmuch as the bank is called upon 
in troubulous times, not only to con- 
tinue existing accommodations, but to 
supply additional capital to a large part 
of its community, it would seem that it 
were almost suicidal to compel the pay- 
ment of certain local loans in order to 
secure funds to loan to certain other 
interests in the same place. The ques- 
tion which emphasizes itself upon our 
minds more than any other, is one that 
has to do with the way that the bank 
has directed the investment of its sur- 
plus loanable capital. 

“What assets among the resources of 
the bank can be immediately turned in- 
to cash in order that new banking power 
may be secured to cope with local condi- 
tions’? Sooner or later every banker 
finds that this question must be an- 
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swered, and if outside investments have 
been made that are useless at such 
times, he learns then how small is the 
value of an unmarketable high interest 
bearing investment when compared with 
the steady well known salable securities 
that do not net so much interest, but 
that are reliable bank assets. 


Bonp INVESTMENTS. 


In many instances, banks as bond 
buyers have indulged some fallacious 
ideas in regard to the purpose and the 
possible usefulness of bond investments. 
The greatest difficulty is that a bank be- 
lieves that it should secure the same rate 
of interest on all of the bonds which it 
purchases as that obtainable from in- 
vestments made locally. It is not pos- 
sible to do so and at the same time do 
good banking, except under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. High-grade 
investment bonds which have a wide 
market under ali conditions, and which 
are subject to the least fluctuations in 
price, combine so many qualities that 
cannot be found in any other class of 
investments, that the demand for them 
is very large, and consequently the net 
return on the investment is likely to be 
a moderate one, generally ranging from 
4 to 414 per cent. 

Up to a certain point, whatever funds 
a bank places in commercial paper or 
bonds, should be placed with the sole 
purpose of creating an asset that is 
readily available for increasing banking 
power, by maturity, rediscount, or by 
immediate sale. The point that has been 
urged all through this article has been 
that a bank before all other duties, owes 
every bit of its service to the local com- 
munity from which it secures its re- 
sources, and that no construction put 
on the responsibilities of the banking 
business will allow this one to be dis- 
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regarded for a moment. There are 
banks buying bonds yielding from 5 
to 6 per cent, which absolutely 
have no market value whatever. With- 
out criticism as to the safety of these 
bonds, we believe that a mistake is be- 
ing made when a bank invests all of its 
surplus funds in bonds that serve no 
useful purpose in relation to the home 
business of the bank. During the panic 
there were many banks that were in a 
very pitiable condition, due entirely to 
the fact that all of their surplus had 
been devoted to bond investments that 
yielded large returns of interest, and 
from that standpoint were attractive, 
but the moment the bank tried to sell 
them, they found no market. When 
they applied to correspondents for loans, 
with these bonds as collateral, the very 
fact that they were unmarketable, in- 
fluenced these correspondents to refuse 
any advances on them. 

The bank which secures the steadiest 
high-grade bonds that possess a ready 
market, and is satisfied with a rate of 
interest ranging from 4 to 414 per 
cent., not only holds itself in con- 
stant preparation to increase its bank- 
ing power by the sale of these bonds, 
or by readily securing advances on them 
from correspondents, but that year in 
and year out, its actual profits exceed 
those of other banks that pursue a less 
conservative and less far-sighted policy. 
The opportunities which are lost for 
making new customers, and for gain- 
ing the prestige that comes from taking 
care of old customers under all condi- 
tions, is a high price to pay for an ad- 
vantage of 1 per cent. in interest that 
comes from making investments in 
bonds, that are not liquid in any sense 
of the word. 





INVESTMENTS. 


DIVERSITY IN INVESTMENT. 


HE maxim about “putting all your 
eggs in one basket and then 
everlastingly watching that basket” 
is all very well for the man 
who is in a _ position to watch 
the basket, but for the _  aver- 
age investor is a pretty risky principle 
on which to go. Investment nowadays is 
coming to be a science, and one of its 
principles which is coming to be more 
and more clearly defined is that of di- 
versification. For a man who has a 
good business, knows all about it, and 
sees a chance largely to increase profits 
by using more capital, it may be all 
very well to put every dollar he can 
get into that business, but for the aver- 
age man with surplus money to in- 
vest, it is a far safer plan to divide 
his investment and to divide it tho- 
roughly—not only by buying bonds of 
different companies, but bonds of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

An estate of about $100,000 with the 
details of the settling of which the 
writer happens to be familiar, was re- 
cently invested in exactly thirty dif- 
ferent issues of bonds, all steam rail- 
road mortgages. That operation aimed 
at a purpose it only partially accom- 
plished. It was diversity that the ex- 
ecutors sought. What they got was 
a needless lot of trouble and not nearly 
as much diversity as could have been 
had by buying the bonds in lots of say, 
ten, and dividing them up among mu- 
nicipal, first mortgage railroad, public 
service corporation issues, etc. 

It makes not the slightest difference 
how small the amount to be invested is, 
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a twenty thousand dollar fund should 
no more be put into bonds all of one 
kind than a fund amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars. Whatever 
the size of the fund to be invested, the 
principle remains exactly the same—an 
income derived from several different 
issues of several different kinds is a 
great deal surer and safer than an in- 
come dependent upon the continued suc- 
cess or value of just one enterprise. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE DESCRIPTION OF IRRIGA- 
TION. 


NE of the clearest and best discus- 
sions of a subject which is attract- 

ing widespread attention at the present 
time has reached us in the form of an 
article coming from the office of Messrs. 
Edward B. Smith & Co., of New 
York and Philadelphia. The subject 
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of irrigation bonds and the reclamation 
of waste lands is treated as follows: 
Farming by irrigation, by which is 
meant the application of moisture to 
land by artificial means, is the oldest 
method of cultivation of which there 
is record. In the valleys of the Eu- 
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phrates and the Nile, irrigation flour- 
ished in the days of the early Persians, 
Assyrians and Egyptians as at no other 
time in the world’s history. Millions 
of people were sustained on a com- 
paratively small area, where they could 
not have existed at that time except 
under a system of intensive cultivation 
and certainty of yield. 

Since 1894, about 2,000,000 acres of 
land in the various States have been 
reclaimed under the provisions of the 
Carey Act, and for the financing of 
these projects there have been autho- 
rized, issued and sold to investors, ap- 
proximately, $20,000,000 of bonds. 

In addition to the vast sums spent 
and being spent by the Government, 
and the millions expended under the 
Carey Act, many millions of capital 
have been invested in irrigation by indi- 
viduals and corporations, and the far 
Western States are rapidly being grid- 
ironed with irrigation canals to an ex- 
tent that constitutes one of the most re- 
markable developments of the present 
day. 

The soils richest in those mineral 
salts which stimulate vegetation are 
found in the arid regions, where the 
rainfall is so light and infrequent that 
these salts, so readily soluble in water, 
have not been dissolved and washed 
away by the rains, but have accumulat- 
ed and have been retained in the soil. 
The application of moisture to such 
soil makes it the most fertile in the 
world; and when this annlication is 


made by scientific irrigation, the life- 
giving salts are not washed away, but 
are redeposited in the soil, which re- 
tains its fertility indefinitely. This 
is one feature in which irrigation 
is superior to rainfall. In fact, in any 
comparison between the advantages of 
natural and artificial watering, nature’s 
method wiuld seem to possess no ad- 
vantages, while irrigation has them all. 
In irrigation, the amount of moisture 
is always adequate, the supply is always 
under the control of the farmer, and 
there is a practical certainty of vield 
year after year, because the farmer ap- 
plies the water to the land just where 
and when he wants it; so that under 
the system of intensive cultivation the 
tendency is to smaller acreage and bet- 
ter classes of farming. The farmer 
has only to apply the water to the soil, 
and the sunshine does the rest. 

The results obtained in existing irri- 
gation districts have proven the value 
of artificial watering as to certainty of 
crops, and have also demonstrated that 
the intelligent application of water de- 
velops the highest known quality of the 
various grains and fruits. The yield 
and size of the apples, beets, potatoes 
and other agricultural products grown 
on irrigated lands in the West are 
much larger than those ever obtained 
under the old conditions, and prices are 
correspondingly higher. In the irriga- 
tion districts, haying and harvesting are 
not hurried or delayed by unfavorable 
weather, and under irrigation the same 
soil will actually produce more than 
if the same amount of moisture were 
supplied by rainfall, because the plant 
grows mainly through sunshine, and 
there are practically no rainy or cloudy 
days to retard its development; so that 
the farmer is no longer at the mercy of 
the elements. 


In order to finance the construction 
of all the above mentioned Irrigation 
Works (apart from the funds supvlied 
by the Government), bonds have been 
issued of three general classes: 


IrrR1GATION District Bonps. 


These are of a quasi-municipal char- 


acter, an Irrigation District being 
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formed and a tax levied on all land 
within the district sufficient to pay the 
interest and sinking fund on the bonds. 


Carey Act Bonps. 


These are generally issued by Con- 
struction Companies, and are secured 
by a lien upon the land set apart for 
the use of the Company; also by the in- 
dividual contracts for water between 
the Irrigation Company and the farm- 


ers. The company is permitted to levy 


an annual assessment for repairs and 
maintenance against the land and water 


rights. All payments for water rights 
are deposited with the Trustee, and 
these contracts and payments form part 
of the collateral security for the com- 
pany’s bonds. The bonds have a lien 
upon the moneys and notes deposited 
with the Trustee by purchasers of 
water rights, in the proportion of 125 
per cent. to each 100 per cent. of bonds 
outstanding, the moneys and notes so 
deposited to be used only for the pay- 
ment of the bonds and the __ interest 
thereon. 


Bonps oF Private Cor- 
PORATIONS. 


IRRIGATION 


Bonds of Irrigation Companies have 
been issued in various forms, but in 
general they are simply a real estate 
first mortgage secured upon the lands, 
water rights, dams, reservoirs, canals, 
laterals and the irrigation system in 
general, described in the mortgage. 
All of the property owned by the com- 
pany is conveyed to the Trustee sub- 
ject to the provisions of the mortgage. 


As additional security, there are de- 
posited with the Trustee all the notes, 
water contracts or mortgages acquired 
in consideration of the sale of water 
rights or lands, together with such Jiens 
as the company may acquire upon lands 
belonging to third parties to whom it 
may furnish water under contract. 

When a sale of land or water rights 
is made, the settler makes a cash pay- 
ment of from 10 to 20 per cent. of the 
total selling price, notes or contracts 
for deferred payments being given for 
the balance and assigned to the Trustee. 
From 20 to 30 per cent. of all cash 
received is turned over to the Irriga- 
tion Company, and the balance is placed 
in a Sinking Fund to be applied to the 
redemption of the bonds. The moneys 
paid into the Sinking Fund are invested 
from time to time by the Trustee in the 
company’s bonds at not exceeding the 
price at which they can be redeemed. 
The bonds are then canceled. Through 
the operation of the Sinking Fund, the 
total issue is being steadily reduced 
while the value of the land is being con- 
stantly increased through cultivation. 

The interest on the bonds and the 
cost of maintaining the irrigation works 
are provided by the annual water rent- 
als paid by the farmers, which rentals 
are usually from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
acre. Additional income is received by 
the company from renting out as 
pasture land such portions of the prop- 
erty as have not yet been irrigated, 
and from a fractional interest in the 
farmer’s crops. 

That the farmer in an irrigation dis- 
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trict is always in a better position to 
pay his bills than the farmer who is 
dependent upon rainfall, is clearly in- 
dicated by Government statistics, which 
show that from 1901 to 1909, the aver- 
age value of crops produced in irriga- 
tion districts was $19.79 per acre, 
against an average value of $9.07 per 
acre in districts dependent upon rain- 
fall. Assuming the cost of water 
rights as $1.75 per acre, it will be seen 
that there is a difference of about 100 
per cent. in favor of irrigation. 


In all classes of irrigation securities, 
the important points to be considered 
are as follows: 


Quantity of water available, and the 


rights securing it. 
Character and fertility of the soil. 
Location and elevation of the land. 
Character of the crops. 
Transportation facilities and mar- 
kets. ' 
The success of an irrigation enter- 
prise and the value of its securities de- 
pend upon the prices which can be ob- 
tained for the land and water rights and 
the extent of the demand. The price 
which can be paid for water in irriga- 
tion depends upon the value of the 
crops grown. ‘This is influenced by the 
factors enumerated above, and a short 
discussion of each is therefore in order: 
Quantity of Water Available, and the 
Rights Securing It. In the Irrigation 
Districts, land without water is practi- 
cally valueless, so that the value of the 
lands of an Irrigation Company may 
increase from 500 per cent. to 2,000 
per cent. as soon as water is available. 
The State keeps a careful record of 
water rights, so that it is possible to be 
assured that the company really owns 
the rights which it claims. Govern- 
ment records state the flow of prac- 
tically all Western streams, so that it 
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is possible to be sure that sufficient 
water is available to irrigate the com- 
pany’s land property. A dam is built 
across the stream, and the water divert- 
ed into a canal through which it runs 
by gravity to the various reservoirs, in 
which the water is stored during the 
flood seasons and from which it is dis- 
tributed through laterals during the ir- 
rigation season. The flow of water 
from the canals through the laterals is 
absolutely controlled by small gates. 
From one to four irrigations are neces- 
sary during the growing season. The 
construction of Irrigation Works is an 
exact science, so that it is possible to 
obtain the opinion of eminent American 
engineers as to proper construction. 

Character and Fertility of the Soil. 
While land in the irrigated district may 
be rich loam or volcanic ash, it is almost 
an invariable rule that the soil of the 
arid lands is more fertile than that of 
the so-called humid lands. This is 
because arid soils are rich in mineral 
ingredients; the soluble salts not hav- 
ing been -washed out by the rain. 
Generally, the soil remains of the sam« 
quality to a considerable depth, and 
plant roots penetrate more deeply than 
in the East. 

Location and Elevation of the Land. 
It is important that the land to be irri- 
gated should be close to the source of 
water supply, because, if the distanc 
is great, the cost of constructing th: 
Irrigation Works will be correspond 
ingly large, and the company’s bonded 
debt and fixed charges per acre may in 
crease to a point which will requir: 
a higher annual water rent than tlh: 
farmer would willingly pay. 

The question of altitude is important. 
because it regulates to a considerab!: 
extent the kind of crops that can b: 
raised on the land. 

Character of the Crops. 


The king 
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of crops grown, naturally, depends 
upon the location of the land; but a 
regular rotation of crops is customary, 
including alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes, 
wheat, oats, barley and fruits. Alfalfa 
is a very popular crop because it aids 
in fertilizing the soil, and sells at good 
prices. It may be said _ that an ir- 
rigated soil is a necessity for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of sugar beets, for, 
when ripening, it is essential that water 
be kept from them in order that the 
saccharine matter may be stored in the 
beet. Under irrigation, the water is 
admitted at just the proper stage of 
development and the success of the crop 
is assured. 

Transportation Facilities and Mar- 
kets. Naturally, the question of facili- 
ties for getting the crops to market and 
the demand for the crops are of prime 
importance. Not only should an irri- 
gation company have good railroad 
facilities, but there should be within 
easy reach a good market for the sale 
of the products which the farmers raise 
In other words, it is of the highest im- 
portance that the Irrigation Company’s 
land should be near a large, diversified 
cash market, where all crops and sup- 
plies may be turned into money as fast 
as they mature. It follows, therefore, 
that the company having lands near a 
large city has a great advantage over 
companies at a distance, because inten- 
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sive farming may be practiced and high- 
grade crops grown for sale in the city. 
“Intensive farming’ means the raising 
of a high-priced crop upon a compa- 
ratively small area of land, as against 
the raising of a low-priced crop on a 
large area of ground. 

Irrigation securities are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, not only because of 
the high income return to the investor, 
but also because they are, in fact, real 
estate mortgages and are based on agri- 
culture in districts where crop failures 
are almost unknown. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S SURPLUS. 


I.—RAILROAD BONDS. 


By Franklin Escher. 


T has been truly said that it is far 
easier to make money than to keep 
it. “I have a little money—what shall 
[ do with it?”—that is a question con- 
tinually coming up before every man 
who is not living up to the full amount 
of his income. “There are so many 
different .kinds of investments—if I 
were only posted on them I’d know 
better into which kind I ought to put 
my money.” 
It is for the purpose of supplying 


the information that this series is de- 
signed. Not for the purpose of show- 
ing that one kind of an investment is 
better than another kind, but rather for 
the purpose of presenting the impor- 
tant facts in connection with each. 
Not for the purpose of expressing ed- 
itorial opinion on the relative merit of 
different classes of stocks and bonds, 
but rather in order to put before the 
investor the facts of the case so that 
he can judge for himself. 
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Railroad bonds constitute the most 
important medium of investment—may 
be called, in fact, the basis of the in- 
vestment of all surplus funds. In this 
country there are far more railroad 
bonds than any other kind of security, 
and a far greater number of people are 
interested in them than in any other 
kind of security. It is to a discussion 
of railroad bonds, therefore, that the 
first article in this series will be de- 
voted. 

Existing issues of railroad bonds are 
a perfectly natural result of the de- 
velopment of the American railway. 
First came the construction period, the 
time when new railroads were being 
broken through new territory, when 
risks were great and when capital to 
further such enterprise was obtainable 
only upon hide-bound, rock-bottomed 
first mortgage. The Great Northern 
or the Union Pacific, for instance, 
wanted to extend their lines in some new 
direction, the question of financing was 
not one of issuing stock or debentures 
or anything else, except an absolute 
first mortgage upon the new line. The 
proposition came up of building a new 
road—a first mortgage issue was the 
only kind of bond which investors could 
be got to consider. 

The construction stage having been 
passed and their first mortgage bonds 
having “made good” and risen to high 
prices, the railroads found it possible 
to finance development work with sales 
of bonds good enough, but by no means 
measuring up to the quality of the old 
underlying first mortgage issues. Con- 
solidation, too, began to take place, 
giving rise to the issue of consolidated 
mortgages covering several roads in 
one system. Under all such additional 
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mortgages lay the old “firsts,” now in 
many cases consisting of a very small 
closed first lien or a very big, valuable 
property. <A railroad, for instance, 
with a first mortgage on its main line 
limited to $10,000,000 might have 
grown until the actual and recognized 
value of its property amounted to three 
or four times that sum. Naturally, it 
would be possible for the railroad to 
issue second mortgages and_ general 
mortgages and all kinds of other mort- 
gages, and still be able to sell the bonds 
to investors at very fair prices. 

Finally there came a time when the 
railroads, waxed fat from their long 
period of prosperity, found themselves 
in a position where they were able to 
raise new capital by the sale of bonds 
having no security back of them, what- 
ever, but the roads’ good faith and 
demonstrated earning power. Deben- 
tures (nothing more nor less than long 
term promissory notes), convertible 
bonds, income bonds—all these forms 
of obligation began to be issued and 
to find a_ ready sale, at far lower 
prices than the old underlying first 
mortgage issues, but at prices, never- 
theless, making it decidedly advanta- 
geous for the railroads to put them out. 
The railroads willingly issued them— 
investors eagerly bought them. The re- 
sult was a big increase in the number 
and kinds of railroad bonds offering in 
the open market. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Before passing on to discussion of 
these various classes of railroad bonds, 
several characteristics they all have 
in common may well be noted. Prac- 
tically all standard railroad bonds have 
in the first place, the virtue of quick 
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convertibility into cash—there is almost 
always a ready market in which they 
can be sold at a fair price, which latter 
consideration makes the banks willing 
to lend on them. For rightly or wrong- 
ly, in their estimate of collateral, most 
banks. go on the principle that it is 
ready salability rather than intrinsic 
merit which counts. 

Another general characteristic is 
that the interest on railroad bonds is 
much easier to collect than, say, the 
interest on a_ real estate mortgage. 
Bonds can be “registered” in the name 
of the owner, in which case the rail- 
road company sends out interest checks 
at the end of each half year, exactly as 
dividends are paid. Or bonds can be 
had with “coupons” attached, in which 
case each coupon is really a little draft 
on the railroad, coming due each six 
months. In no case is trere any ques- 
tion of trouble in collecting or enforc- 
ing payment of interest. Railroads fail 
and default on their bonds at times like 
other corporations, but railroad failures 
are coming to be rare occurrences and 
most of the time the investor who owns 
coupon or registered bonds has an easy 
time collecting his money. It is not 
without reason that “clipping coupons” 
has come to be regarded as just about 
the easiest and pleasantest work man 
ean do. 


First MortGace Rartroap Bonps. 


For the man whose primary object is 
to put his money where neither moths 
can corrupt nor thieves break through 
and steal, and with whom the amount 
of income is a secondary consideration, 
the first mortgage bond is an ideal in- 
vestment. What is there about an ideal 


33 Wall Street, N. Y. 


investment, indeed, which bonds of this 
class do not possess? Issued, usually, 
to an amount representing only a trif- 
ling proportion of the property’s real 
value, first mortgage bonds represent 
the maximum of security—in the case 
of roads like Union Pacific or Penn- 
sylvania, indeed the interest on the first 
mortgage bonds is earned many times 
over. Should there by any chance be 
a default, the sale of the property 
would be certain to bring an amount 
very much more than sufficient to cover 
the first mortgage and enable the bond- 
holders to get back every dollar. 
There are first mortgage bonds to be 
had in which this is not the case, but 
of all issues this is the kind whose se- 
curity it is the easiest to investigate. 

Regarding convertibility into cash, it 
can be said at once that monetary con- 
ditions are such in this country that 
any absolutely safe bond has at all 
times a ready market. Banks want 
bonds of this class, capitalists want 
them, individuals want them—want 
them so much, in fact, that the best 
four per cent. issues normally sell up 
around 105 at which price they yield 
the purchaser only about three and 
three-quarters per cent. At all times, 
there are buyers in the market, a fact 
so well recognized that, when loaning 
money on bonds of this kind as col- 
lateral, the banks are very generally 
willing to lend up to within a few points 
of the quoted market price. 

As an offset to these advantages, how- 
ever, or rather, on account of them, 
good first mortgage bonds sell at a 
price at which they yield the purchaser 
only a moderate income, less than four 
per cent., usually. And right here it 
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may be well to stop and look into this 
matter of “yield,” this question of why 
it is that a four per cent. bond selling, 
say, at 104 and maturing in four years, 
yields the buyer considerably Jess than 
four per cent, while the same bond sell- 
ing at 96 yields considerably more. 

The point is that upon maturity, a 
bond is paid off at 100, and so that as 
the maturity of a bond approaches, its 
market price tends toward 100. Wheth- 
er the bond sells at eighty or at 120 
makes no difference—bond men allow 
for the fact that as the bonds come 
due their price automatically works 
toward par. Take the case of the bond 
mentioned, sellirg at ninety-six and due 
in four years. At the end of that time 
the market price of the bond will have 
risen to 100, so that in four years the 
owner of: the bond will have made four 
per cent. on his principal, aside from 
the interest he gets. That bond would, 
roughly, have netted the buyer four 
per cent. in interest every year, and 
one per cent. through increase of *cap- 
ital, making a total annual net yield 
of five per cent. In case the bond, 
four years before its maturity, was 
selling not at ninety-six but at 104, in- 
stead of a one per cent. appreciation of 
capital added to interest, there would 
have to be reckoned a one per cent. de- 
preciation. In the four years before 
maturity, the bond would have to de- 
preciate four per cent. in value to bring 
it back to par, which would mean a loss 
to the holder of about one per cent. each 
year. The net yield in that case would 
be four per cent. in interest, less one 
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per cent. in capital depreciation, a net 
yield of only about three per cent. 

This is what is meant by the “basis” 
on which bonds sell. A four per cent. 
bond selling at ninety-six and due in 
four years would be selling on about 
a “five per cent. basis.” If anyone 
bought the bond at ninety-six and held 
it to maturity, he would be getting about 
five per cent. on his money for each 
of the four years. 


Seconp Grape Rartroap Bonps. 


By the second-grade of railroad 
bonds are meant that great body of rail- 
road securities which come between the 
first mortgage issues and the highly 
speculative “blanket mortgage” bonds. 
Not in the same class as the absolutely 
safe “firsts” and yet, far above the 
speculative bonds which fluctuate with 
the rapidity of stocks this second class 
of bonds nevertheless presents many op- 
portunities for conservative and profit- 
able investment. 

In an article of this kind it is of 
course impossible to go into all the va- 
rious kinds of bonds going to make up 
this great second class—the bonds 
which sell on a basis to net the buyer 
anywhere from four and one-quarter to 
four and three-quarters per cent. Some 
of the more important with their chief 
characteristics are as follows 

Second Mortgage Bonds.—Bonds 
which as their name implies, come after 
a first mortgage. As a rule, such bonds 
were issued when the property had had 
great natural growth so that its value 
had come largely to exceed the amount 
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of the original first mortgage. There 
are a good many bonds of this kind still 
left in the market, but they are seldom 
issued nowadays—they have given way 
almost entirely to more modern forms 
of financing, consolidated mortgage 
bonds, debentures, and the like. 

General Mortgage Bonds.—Securi- 
ties issued under a mortgage usually 
covering a large property the 
constituent parts of which are 
already under lien. In the event 
of foreclosure and sale of the property, 
the bondholders under the prior liens 
would first have to be paid off, the 
bonds issued under the general mort- 
gage having a claim against what was 
left after the others had been satisfied. 
Where the prior liens are small and the 
bonds issued under them nearing their 
maturity, a general mortgage is in the 
position where before long it will it- 
self become a first and only mortgage. 

Debenture Bonds. Long-term prom- 
issory notes pure and _ simple—be- 
hind debenture bonds there is no se- 
curity of any kind. How good the 
credit of a road must be before its de- 
bentures become salable is apparent. 
Their value as investments is purely 
a matter of earnings. Roads like Lake 
Shore or St. Paul, which have paid big 
dividends for years are regarded as so 
sure of their earning power that in- 
vestors buy their debentures exactly as 
they would their mortgage bonds, and 
pay almost as much for them. A road 
like Erie or like Southern Railway, on 
the other hand, could not possibly issue 
lebenture bonds. 

Collateral Trust Bonds. Issued, 
isually, by one road for the purpose 
of raising money with which to buy 
stock in another road. Atlantic Coast 


Line, for instance, wishing to acquire 
control of Louisville & Nashville, 
bought control of the Louisville and 
then issued its own collateral trust bonds 
to reimburse itself for the money spent. 
As security for the bonds, there was 
deposited, the Louisville stock pur- 
chased. Collateral trust bonds are thus 
bonds secured by stock collateral. 
Should they default, the bondholders 
get the stock by which they are secur 
and can sell it to make themselves paid. 

These are some of the more impor- 
tant kinds of the great second class of 
bonds. Their character, it can be seev 
from the description given, varies 
widely—all the way, in fact, from the 
general mortgage bonds which are often 
in the s savings bank class to the collater- 
al trust issues which are often no ovcter 
a security than the stock collateral 
which secures them. No hard and fast 
rules can be given; each issue must be 
taken and studied individually. With 
a collateral trust bond, for example. the 
great question is as to the earning dower 
of the stock which has been deposited 
as security. With a debenture, oa the 
other hand, the first consideration is as 
to the earning power of the whole sys- 
tem, and as to how much over its fixed 
charges it has earned during a lov.g se- 
ries of years. With a mort- 
gage bond, the great point is naturally 


general 


as to the aggregate of prior liens and 


as to their maturity. Many a gene:al 
mortgage bond is yearly becoming a 
safer and better investment security by 
reason of the running to maturicy of 
prior liens. They come due and are 
paid off and are out of the way. And 
by so much has the security of the 
general mortgage been strengthened. 
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Tuirp Grape RariLtroap Bonps. 


Included in this class, there are a 
good many issues which are safe enough 
and which will some day rank very 
much better than they do now, but it 
can only be said that in approaching 
this class of bond with the idea of mak- 
ing an investment, the investor can 
hardly display too much caution. With 
stricter Federal supervision over the 
power, the 


railroads’ security-issuing 
investor will be less exposed than at 
present, bat what has been done. has 
been done, and a great number of se- 
curities have been put out which should 


never have been offered to investors 
Like any other bargain counter, the one 
over which cheap bonds are sold is 
likely to have on it other things but 
bargains. 

Thorough knowledge of a road’s af- 
fairs and finances is the only possible 
ground on which the investor who is an 
investor and not a speculator, is justi- 
fied in buying securities of this kind. 
A man has made a study of such-and- 
such a property—he knows all about 
it—he has watched the market move- 
ment of its securities—he realizes the 
road's prospects. Such a man goes in 
and buys some of the company’s blanket 
mortgage fours, selling at seventy; he 
is taking a certain amount of risk, but 
it is a business man’s risk, not a gamble. 
He is acting intelligently. If his judg- 
ment is good he will get not only a high 
rate of interest on his money, but a 


decided 
well. 

All sorts of bonds go in this class — 
the back-breaking issues loaded on top 
of properties already staggering along 
under a bonded indebtedness bigger 
than they can carry, the huge issues an- 
thorized by roads who might better be 
employing their time trying to squeeze 
a little of the water out of their se- 
curities already afloat, and others too 
numerous to mention. The bond of a 
new and untried enterprise is different, 
but where in good times the market’s 
appraisal of a four per cent. railroad 
bond is down around seventy-five, the 
investor will do well to exercise the 
greatest caution. There are four per 
cent. bonds selling down at seventy-five 
which some day will be selling at sine- 
ty-five and 105, but alongside of them 
there are bonds which by that time will 
long have been in the limbo of dead se- 
curities. 

The bond market is full of shrewd 
buyers, of students of values, men wiio 
know what securities are actually worth. 
The market appraisal of the value of 
a bond is apt to be a very fair measure 
of its value. According as the income 
offered by a railroad bond investment 
increasvs, therefore, the investor will do 
well to increase the amount of cation 
he uses in making the purchase. 


appreciation of principal as 


ODD LOTS. 


GOOD deal has been said in this 
magazine lately about the growing 
importance of purchases on the Ex 
change of stocks in blocks of less than 
100 shares—it is a subject, indeed, to 
which the thoughtful investor will give 
close attention. There has always been 
done on the Exchange a considerable 
volume of business in ‘‘odd lots,” as they 
are improperly called, but it is only in 
the last few years that a number of im 
portant houses have specialized in them 
and educated their clientele up to the 
wisdom of dealing in them. 
There is probably no place in the 
world where purse-pride is more com 
monly displayed than in Wall Street. 
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Of its many concomitant evils “‘over- 
trading” is about the most conspicuous. 
The man with a thousand dollars and 
an idea that some particular stock is 
“cheap” must buy his 100 shares on 
a ten-point margin—for him to buy 10 
shares outright would never do— 
would in fact, reduce him to the 
“piker” class. If he is a man of 
any sense or judgment, he probably has 
a lurking idea that it would be a whole 
lot safer to buy the 10 shares out- 
right than the 100 shares on margin, 
but gain and not safety is what he is 
after, and the probable jibes of his 
fellows when he tells them that he has 
bought 10 shares, makes hin determine 
to take on the larger amount. A great 


many houses, in fact, make a big dif- 
ference between the way they treat the 
man who comes in with $750 and says 
he wants to buy 10 Steel outright and 
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the man who tells them to “go ahead 
and buy a hundred.” One is an in- 
vestor, it is true, but probably a “set- 
ter’—a man whose commissions will 
never make anybody rich. The other’s 
transactions mean $25 to the firm every 
time he buys and sells a hundred 
shares. 

The spread of the doctrine odd- 
lots—the popularizing of the idea that 
there is nothing disgraceful in buying 
less than 100 shares—is doing a great 
deal to correct the evil of overtrading. 
And overtrading as every Wall Street 
man of experience well knows, is the 
cause of more trouble than any other 
one thing. Get people trading in the 
amount of stock to which their means 
legitimately entitle them to trade, and 
a long step will be taken toward mak- 
ing Wall Street a safer place than it 
now is. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES. 


--Judson G. Wall & Sons are offering 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Ry. first fives 
due April 15, 1941, at 1023, and interest 
to net 4.85 per cent. The entire issue 
»f $3,000,000 is secured on fifty-seven miles 
if road (twenty-five miles of which are 
double tracked) from Chicago via Wheaton 
to Aurora, Ill. <A sinking fund of $50,- 
000 annually commences 1911. The Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago R. R., a consolidation 
f the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Ry. (whose 
onds the railroad has assumed) and two 
‘ther roads is a standard gauge traction 
ine operating 155 miles of road from Chi- 
igo to Aurora, with several branches, 
serving a territory of 300,000 population. 
It also operates city lines in Aurora and 
Elgin, a lighting plant in the latter city, 
nd does a freight business as well as a 
issenger transportation business. Surplus 
irnings for year ending Dec. 31 are equal 
per cent. on $3,100,000 common 
stock, after allowing for six per cent. on 
he same amount of preferred. 
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—An attractive issue of first mortgage 
onds which can be bought to net the buyer 
ver five per cent. are the Jacksonville, 
Fla.) Gas Co., thirty-year first fives being 
fered by Chas. H. Jones & Co. New 


York. The authorized issue is for $2,000,- 
000 of which $930,000 are outstanding. 

“Under the provisions of the mortgage, no 
bonds can be issued for more than ninety 
per cent. of the actual cash cost of improve- 
ments, betterments and additions to the 
plant, and then only when the net earnings 
for the previous year amount to at least 
one and one-half times the interest on all 
outstanding bonds, including those which 
it is proposed to issue. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the city 
of Jacksonville, the company is spending a 
large amount of money each year in ex- 
tending its mains and services; has already 
made two reductions in the price of gas, 
and will continue to reduce the price of 
gas as fast as the growth of the business 
warrants. 


—Speaking in a recent letter of the re- 
adjustment in security values which has 
taken place, Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne say: 


Liquidation has continued on a large scale 
and the highest grade dividend paying 
shares are now selling at a basis where they 
show an investment return of from “Tour 
and one-half to five and one-half per cent. 
as against from three and one-half to four 
per cent. at the highest level of last year. 
The readjustment has been drastic but or- 
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derly. The process has now reached the 
stage where investment buying has been at- 
tracted and where institutions and individ- 
uals that have kept out of the market since 
the year opened are making discriminating 
purchases upon a large scale. This support 
is important and while it has not as yet 
assumed extraordinary proportions, the ten- 
dency is upward. Conditions at the mo- 
ment offer a phenomenal opportunity for 
the discriminating investor who pays for 
what he buys. Taken on such terms it is 
safe to say that high grade securities which 
are bought around present prices will show 
handsome profits before the year ends. 

Basic conditions in the United States are 
thoroughly sound. The investment outlook 
has been greatly helped by the liquidation 
in securities, grain, provisions and mer- 
chandise. 


—Among the high interest bearing bonds 
so popular with investors at the present time, 
power bonds are coming to play an import- 
and part—beside the cold fact that such 
securities yield a high rate of interest and 
are an attractive business proposition, there 
is something that appeals to the imagina- 
tion in the harnessing and commercializing 
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of great natural forces such, for instance, 
as a water-fall like Niagara. 

An attractive issue of bonds of this sort, 
being offered jointly by William Salomon 
& Co. and E. H. Rollins & Sons, are the 
Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Co. 
first fives, secured by a closed mortgage on 
property costing $7,300,000 or forty-six per 
cent. in excess of the bond issue. 

The whole system as now constructed is 
capable of receiving 60,000 h, p. at the 
Niagara river and distributing it through 
the territory parelleling the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad from Lackawanna, a city ad- 
joining Buffalo on the south, to the city of 
Syracuse. The right of way being much in 
excess of present capacity, additional lines 
can be constructed to meet the increasing 
load at much less cost than the original 
lines; and such additional lines, without in- 
creasing the first mortgage indebtedness, 
will add to its security. 

For about 271 miles the transmission line 
is carried on steel towers mounted on con- 
crete foundations, the balance being carried 
on double wooden poles. For the most part 
the concrete and steel construction is on 
the company’s own land and the wooden 
construction on land held under easement. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to February 21, approximate yield as figured March 1.] 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 
ties. 


GOVERNMENT, 


Name and Maturity. Price. 
U. S. Gov. reg. 28, 1920.....100%-101% 
U. S. Gov. reg. 3s, 101%-102% 
Panama Canal reg. 2s, '36....100%- 
District of Columbia 3-65s -106 -108 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956......102 -105 
Colorado 48, '22 (op. '12).... 96 -100 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., 1930..100 -102 
Georgia 4%, July, 1915......103 -105 
Louisiana 4s, January, 1914.. 98 -102 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940..... 94%- 94% 
New York State 3s, 1959....102 -102% 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., °19..116 -116% 
South Carolina 4%s, 1938....102%-104 
Tennessee New Set’nt 3s, '13.. 94 - 96 
Va. 6s, B.B. & Co.'s ctfs.,1871 49 - 53 
Boston 3'%s, 1929 95 - 95% 
New York City 4%s, 1957....109%-109% 
New York City 4%s, 1917....102%-103% 
New York City 4s, 100 -100% 
New York City 4s, 1955......100 -100% 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 88%- 88% 
New York City 3%s, 1930.... 89 - 90 
New York City rev. 68, 1910..102 -102% 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938....102%-103% 
St. Louis 48, July, 1928......101 -102 


AND CITY BONDS. 


Yietd. 


1.86 
2.65 


STATE 
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SECURITIES, 

current quotations for the 
railway and _ industrial 
maturity is given, be- 
those dates in 


SHORT 
Following are 
principal short-term 
securities, Date of 
cause of the importance of 


TERM 


computing the valve of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 


Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 


Am. Cig. 4s, “‘A’’ Mar. 15, '11. 98 - 98% 
Am. Cig. 4s, ‘“B’ Mar. 15, '12. 96%- 97% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ‘10.100 - 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Novy.,’10. 9914-100 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, 100 %-101 
B. R. & P. Equip. 2 99 -101 
Cc. H. & Dz. 4s, July, 97%- 98 
Diamond Match 5is, July, 98%e- 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 99%4-100% 
Interboro 6s, May, * 1024-103 
xC RR. &@& L. 6a, . 97%4- 98 
ZC RR. & bk. oH ee 96%- 96% 
Maine Central 4s, °14.... 98%- 99% 
Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., '11 99%%- 99% 
‘f Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., ’11N 99%-100% 
. Cen. equip. 5s, Nov., °10.100%- 
. Cen. equip. 5s, Nov., 12.101%-102% 
. Cen. equip. 5s, Nov., °14.102%4-103% 
. Cen. equip. 5s, Noy. °16.103%-104% 
. Y. Cen. equip. . Nov., ’19.105%-106% 
. Y. N. H. & H. 5s, Jan., ’11.1005¢-101 
. Y., N. H. & H. 58, Jan., °12.101% 101% 
Norfolk & West. 5s, May, '10.100 -100% 
North American 5s, May, '12.. 99%-100% 
St. L. & 8. F. 4%s, Feb., °'12.. 95 - 96 
St. L. & 8S. F. Ss, Feb., *11.. 99%- 99% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.... 98%- 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, 101%-102% 
Wabash 4's, May, 99 %-100 4 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., . 100% -100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., 993- 99% 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., 1912... 9933- 99% 
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INVESTMENTS. 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Asked. 


Ann Arbor, pref. é 
Arkansas, Oklahoma ‘& Western... 
Atlanta & West Point 17 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn.. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref.. 
Central New England 

Central New England, 2 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 47 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.. 63 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 
Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac... 
Cincin., N. . & Tex. Pac., pref.. 
Cincinnati Northern 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.... 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 
Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref..? 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref 

Detroit & Mackinac, pref 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 

Georgia, South. & Florida. 

Georgia, South. & Flor., Ist pref.. 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 2d pref.. 75 
Huntington & Broad Top 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref 
Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 

Michigan Central 

Mississippi Central 

Northern Central 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. :, * pref. ‘110 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 300 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern.. 
Pere Marquette . 
Pere Marquette, 1st pref 

Pere Marquette, 2d pref 

St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. 
Seaboard Company 

Seaboard, ist pref. 

Seaboard, 2d pref. 

Spokane & Inland Empire 

Spokane & Inland Empire, pref.. 
Texas Central 

Texas Central, . 

Williamsport & North Branch.... 


GUARANTEED BONDS. 
[Corrected to Feb. 24.] 


Quoted by White & Co., bankers. dealers in in- 
vestment securities, 25 Pine St.. New York. 


RAILROADS. 
Bid. Asked. 


Ala. Midland Ist 5s, 1928 

Big Sandy Ry. Co. Ist 4s, — 
Cent. Br. (Mo. Pac.) Ist 4s, 1919.. 
Cent. Vt. Ry. 1st 4s, 0 

Chatt. & Gulf R. R. Ist 5s, * 
Chic. & Erie R. R. Ist 5s, 1982. ...113 
Chic. Ind. South. R. R. 4s, 1956. 
Cleve. Term. & Val. Ist 4s, 1995.... 
Dallas & Waco Ry. Ist 5s, 1940... 
Des M. & Ft. Dodge Ist 4s, 1935... 
Detroit & Tol. Line, Ist 4s, 1953... 
Easton & Amboy Ist 5s, 1920.... 
Elmira, Cort. & Nor. Ist 6s, 1914... 
El Paso & Rk. Island Ist 5s, 1951.. 
Fla. West Shore Ry. Ist 5s, 1934.. 
Ga., Caro. & Nor. ist 58, 1929..... 
Gila Val., Globe & N. Ist 5s, 1924.. 
Ind., Dec. & West’n Ist 5s, 1925... 
Kans. & Colo. Pac. Ist 6s, 1938... 
Keo. & Des Moines Ist 5s, 1923... 
Long Island 4s, 1949 

Louis. & Jeff. B’dge Co. Ist 4s, 1945. 
Md., Del., Va. Ry. 5s, 1 
Miss. Cent. R. R. Ist 5s, 1949..... 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist 5s, 1942.... 
Mo., K. & T. of Tex. Ist 5s, 1942.. 
Northern Ohio Ry. Ist 5s, 1945... 
Ogd. & Lk. Champ. Ist 4s, 1948... 
Ozark & Cherokee C. Ist 5s, 1913.. § 
Pens. & Atl. Div. Ist 6s, 1921...... 
Peoria & Eastern Ist 4s, 1940. 
Pitts., Bess. & Lake Erie 5s, 1947.. 
Pitts., Shen. & L. Erie Ist 5s, 1940. 
Pitts., S. & L. E. con. Ist 5s, 1943 
Pitts.. V., & Char. Ist 4s, 1943.... 
Rio Grande Junction Ist 5s, 1939.. 
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Bid. Asked. 
San An. Aran. Pass ist 4s, 1943... 87% 88% 
S. F., Pres. & Phoe. Ist 5s, 1942...109% 111 
Sham., Sun. & Lwsbg. ist 5s, 1912.102 - 
Sherm., Shrev. & So. Ist 5s, 1943.102 107 
South Bound R. R. ist 5s, 1941...105 oo 
South. & Nor. Ala. R. R. 5s, 1936..110 111% 
Southern Pac. R. R. Ist 48, 1955... 95% 95% 
Terre Haute & Peo. Ist 5s, 1942... 111 
Texas & Okla. R. R. ist 5s, 1943. .10 105% 
Toledo Term. R. R. Ist 4%s, 1957.. Z 97 
Vera Cruz & Pac. ist 4%s, 1934... Le 93 
Western Pac. Ry. ist 5s, 1933.... 97% 
Wtn. Ry. Co. of Ala. Ist 4%s, 1918. 101 
Wilks. & East. R. R. Ist 5s, 1942.. 105% 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Birm. Term. Co. Ist 4s, 1957 90% 
Boonville R. R. Bdg. Co. 1st 48,1951 .. coe 
Bry. & 7th Ave. Ist 5s, 1943 102 
Cin. Gas Trans. Co. Ist 5s, 1933.. 97% 
Clairton Steel Co. Ser. 5s to 1913.. .. coe 
Conn. Ry. & Lt. Co. Ist 4%s, 1951.101 
Dawson Ry. & Coal Co. 5s, 1951... .. 
De Bard. Coal & Iron Ist 6s, 1910.. .. 
Ga. & Ala. Term. Co. Ist 5s, 1948. .102 
Ind. Nat. Gas & Oil Ist 5s, 1936.. 
Madison R. Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935. 
M. City (Ind.) G. & L. Ist 5s, 1937. 
Minn. St. Ry. & St. Paul City Ry. 

Co. 5s, 1928 
Nassau Elec. R. R. 4s, 1951 
New Or. Term. Co. Ist 4s, . 
O. & C. B. Ry. & B. Co. Ist 5s, 1928 .. 
Peoria Ry. Term. Co. ist 4s, 1937.. 80 
Pitts. Coal Co. of Pa. 1st 5s, 1954 
Prov. Securities Co. 4s, 1957 
Puget Sound Pwr. Co. Ist 5s, 1933. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Gas ist 5s, 1946 
Trenton Gas & El. Co. Ist 5s, 1949..104 
Trenton, Pennington & vensaeaen St. 

Ry. ist 5s, 1943 
Union Steel Co. 1st 5s, "1952 
Washington Term. Co. Ist 4s, 1945..100% 
Wash. Term. Co. Ist 3%s, 1945... 90 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
[Corrected to February 24.] 


By A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 5 Nassau St., New 
York. 

(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 
Bid. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.).. coe 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 150 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.). 08 ee 
Augusta & Savannah A L 

of Ga.) ... 
Beech Creek (N. Y. 
Boston & Lowell (B. 
Bleecker St. & F. 

St. Ry. Co.) 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. “Cen. Do case 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .295 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
— City R. R. 


our’ 
& M.).. 


Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.). 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.) 1215 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 25 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 
(CM. S. R.) 75 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)...174 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. .100 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)...... “28 
Commercial Union (Com’! C. o>; 
Com’! Union of Me. (Com’! C. 
Concord & Montreal (B. & ‘ 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & 
Conn. & Passumpsic aT & 
Conn. River (B. & a 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (c. & 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phitee & R.)-195 
—— &€&s. W. (LS. & 


. & 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.).. 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. x 
Cen.) 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S. 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.). 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union) 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. 
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Bid. Asked. 


142 


" 252 
Gold “e Stock Tel. Co. Cw. U.)....108 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)...120 
Hereford Railway (Maine a 5 eee oe 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.) 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen. +. 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 30 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al. ie 170 
ee Al. & G. Raplds = © =.130 
Kan. C. Ft. Scott & Mt pfd. (st. L. 

& Ss. F.) ° 79 
K. Cc. st. L&C. pfd. “(Chie. “& ‘Al.) .180 
om peed Special (Mich. S. & N. 
Little Miami. (Penn: R. R.) er 
Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal wee... 


& R.) 
seskians. & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.) .167 
as Hill & Sehagtaes Hav. ve & 


Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 
Morris Can. pfd. high Valley). “i 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.)..18 
Nashville & Decatur (L. N.) iss 
te & Northampton ~~ Y.N 


H.) 

N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.) .250 
m. eer & Man. Beach =. 

- (L. R. 


N. Y. L. & Western’ (D. L. & W.). -125 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) .140 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..198 
Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....107 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & H.).200 
Ogden Mine R.R. . R.R .of N.J.). 96 
Old Colony (N. Y.N. H. &H.) .....185 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..220 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. > 65 
Peoria & Bureau Val. 6 . 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.).. 33 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R.R.).174 
Pitts. Ft. & Co. special 
(Pa. R. R.) e -170 
Pitts. & North Adams & & ate 27 
m4 . port & Y. (P. & L. E. 


H.) 6 
Rensselaer & Saratoga >. & H.)..195 
Rome & Clinton (D. H.) 145 
Rome, Watertown & & (N. Y. Cen.) 7124 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.).. 2168 


Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R.Co.).. 20 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 0 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)....110 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.)..110 115 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)....172 oes 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.).. .. 2765 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) 145 
Utica & Black River (Rome, 178 


& O.) 
Utica, fan. & Susqueh RB L 
P -150 185 


& ) 5 . 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa. RR. ‘ re 254 
Valley of x 3. York (Del. L. & W.). 128 
Weare R. R. (Bostor. & ee Pe 
Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.)....172 178 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
[Corrected to February 24.] 

Qucted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 

York. 


Bid. Asked. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
Bet GD ascccccesececcdeee 68 

Bway Surf Ry ist 68. .1924 
Bway & 7th Av stock.. 
Bway & 7th Av Con 68.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 24 6s..1914 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s...1993 
Christopher & 10th St.. 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. 1932 
~~ EB & B 


5 48 62 
42d St M & St N Av 6s.1910 99% 100% 


Bid. Asked. 


Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s. M&S 87 93 
Second Av Ry stock ee 15 18 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s8..1909 97% 99 
Second Av Ry Cons 58.1948 55 

Sixth Av Ry stock...... a 

South Ferry Ry Ist 5s. 1919 
Tarryt'n W P & M 58.1928 
Union Ry Ist 5s.......1942 
Westchester El Ry 68.1943 
Yonkers Ry ist 5s8.....1946 
Central Union Gas 5s. .1927 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1932 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1948 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 
N Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 
Northern Union Gas 58.1927 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 
Westchester Light 5s8..1950 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 
Hoboken Fy Ist Mtg 58.1946 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 68.1911 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 
NY & East River Fy...... 
10th & 23d St Ferry.. 

10th & 23d St Fv 1st 58.1919 
Union Ferry ee QJ 
Union Ferry Ist 5s....1920 M&N 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
{Corrected to February 24.j 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker and 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 


street, New York. 


Bid. Asked. 


American 
American Brake Shoe 
American Brake Shoe 
American Brass 
American Chicle com. 
American Chicle pref. .. 
American Coal Products wa 
American Gas & Electric com.... 
American Gas & Electric pref. 
Adams Express 

American Express 

American Light & Traction com... 
American Light & Traction pref... 
American District Tel. of N. J.... 5 
Babcock & Wilcox 

Borden’s Condensed Milk com.... 
Borden's Condensed Milk pref.... 
Bush Terminal 

Conn. Ry. & Ltg. 

Conn. Ry. 

Cripple Creek Central com........ 
Cripple Creek Central pref 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 

Du Pont Powder com. 

Du Pont Powder pref. 

ce arr re 132 
E. W. Bliss pref. 

Empire Steel & Iron com.... 
Empire Steel & Iron pref. 

Hudson & Manhattan 

International Nickel com. 
International Nickel pref......... 8 
International Silver com. 
International Silver pref. 

Int. Time Recording com. 

Int. Time Recording pref. 
Lackawana Steel 

Oil Fields of Mexico 

Pacific Gas & Electric com. 

Pacific Gas & Electric pref. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

Producers Oil 

Royal Baking Powder com. 

Royal Baking Powder pref. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting... .1° 
Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler com. 

Texas (Oil) Company 

Texas & Pacific Coal 

Tri-City Railway & Light com..... 25 
Tri- City Railway & Light pref.... 
U. S. Express 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol com 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol pref..... 
Union Typewriter com. 

Union Typewriter list pref 

Union Typewriter 2d pref 
Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 

Western Pacific 
Worthington Pump 


& F. om 
& F. eee. 8 


pref. 





INVESTMENTS. 


ACTIVE BONDS. 
{Corrected to February 24.] 


Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


Chem. 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. 
Bethlehem Steel 5s 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 

+ Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s.. 

+ Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 2 

Hamilton & Dayton 4s 

Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng is.. 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s..... : 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge ga 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s.. 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. “124 
Va. Carolin Chem. Ist 5s 
Western Maryland 4s 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s. 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 48 93% 
Western Pacific 5s 96 ¥ 


Amer. Agri. 


COAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to February 24.] 


Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
York. Bia 


Beech Creek C. & Coke ist 5s, 1944. 80 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 80 
Consolidated Indian Coal ist Sink- 
ing Fund 5s, 1935 9 
Continental Coal ist 5s, 1952 
Fairmont Coal Ist 5s, 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 
ist Sinking Fund 5s, 1951 ......100 
Monongahela River Con. Coal & 
Coke, list 6s, 1949. -100 


New Mexico Railway & Coal ist & 
Coll, Tr. 58, 1947 
New Mexico og A & Coal Con. 


& Coll. Tr. 5s, 

Pittsburg Coal Co. 1st & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954..........105 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

5s, 1957 89 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1932.... 89 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 63 67 
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Bid. Asked. 
Vandalia Coal Ist 68, 1930........100 — 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1953........... 85 87 
Webster Coal & Coke ist 5s, 1942.. 90 94 
West End Coll. 1st 5s, 1913....... 95 coe 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to February 24.) 

Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


Guanajuato Power & Electric ‘Co. 
Bonds, 6%, due 1932.. 

Guanajuato Power & Electric “Co. 
Pref., 6%, cumulative 

Guanajuato Power & El. . 

Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due 
1933 

Arizona Power Co. Pref. 

Arizona Power Co. com. 

Great Western Power Co. Bonds, 
5%, due 1946 

Western Power Co. Pref. 

Western Power Co. 

Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, 

Mobile Electric Co. Pref. 

Mobile Electric Co. 

Amer. Power & Lt. 

Amer. Power & Lt. 

“4 


* FOREIGN & MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
{Corrected to February 24.) 


Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 
street, New York. 


due 1946 


Co. Com 


Bid. Asked. 
94% 

86 
102% 


German Consols 3%s 

German Consols 3s 

Prussian Government 4s 
Bavarian Government 4%s 
Hessian Government 3s ...... 
Saxony Government 3s 

Hamburg Government 3s 

City of Berlin 4s 

City of Cologne 4s 

City of Augsburg 4s 

City of Munich 4s 

City of Frankfurt a-M. 

City of Vienna 4s 

Mexican Government Gold 5s 
Russian Government Gold 4s...... 
French Government Rente 3s 
British Consols 2%s 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


{Corrected to February 20, 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and -Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 
Broadway, New York. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Aetna National Bank .... ane 190 
Amer. Exchange Nat. - 250 258 
Bank of America 5 2 wnt 
Bank of the Manhattan =. 2 345 
Bank of the Metropolis... g 410 
Bank of N. Y¥., N. B. A..-. 2 330 
Bank of Washington Hts. 27 pou 
Battery Park Nat. Bank. ro 2 130 
Bowery Bank oe 
Bronx Borough Bank ° eee 
Bryant Park Bank ° 165 
Century Bank 175 
Chase National Bank eee 
Chatham National Bank... : eee 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... aoe 
Chemical National Bank... § 460 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 165 
‘oal & Iron Nat. Bank.... coe 
Colonial Bank .... . sae 
Columbia Bank » oes 360 
Corn Exchange Bank .....16 330 
East River Nat. Bank.... 130 
Fidelity Bank 6 

Fifth Avenue Bank 

Fifth National Bank 

First National Bank 

Fourteenth Street Bank.... 

Fourth National Bank ... 

Gallatin National Bank.... 

jarfield National Bank.... 


1910.) 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


German-American Bank ... 135 
German Exchange Bank... 
Germania Bank 
Greenwich Bank 
Hanover National 
Importers’ & Traders’ 
Bank 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk.. 
Jefferson Bank 
Liberty National Bank 
Lincoln National Bank 
Market & Fulton Nat. 
Mechanics & Metals 
Bank 
Mercantile Nat. 
Merchants Ex. 
Merchants’ Nat. 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
Nat. Bk of Commerce 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’.. 
National City Bank ee 
National Park Bank 
National Reserve Bank 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 
Night & Day Bank 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank 
Pacific Bank 
People’s Bank 
Phenix National 
Plaza Bank 


Nat. 


Nat. 


Bank 
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Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Seaboard National Bank. 10 
Second National Bank ..... 12 
Sherman National Bank. ° 
State Bank 10 
Twelfth Ward Bank 6 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 6 
Union Ex. Nat. 10 
West Side Bank 12 
Yorkville Bank 20 


375 
400 
140 
290 
160 
185 
500 
500 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


Astor Trust Co. 
Bankers’ Trust Co. .. 
Broadway Trust Co. 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 
Cargente Trust Co. 
Citizens Trust Co. 
Central Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commercial Trust Co. 
Empire Trust Co. ....e.... 
Equitable Trust Co. 2 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
(par $25) 5 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Flatbush Trust Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Fulton Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 
Hamilton Trust Co. 
Home Trust Co. . 
Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Corp. 
Kings Co. Trust 1 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co...... 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & 
Trust Co. 1 
Lincoln Trust 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 
Manhattan Trust Co. 
$30) 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. .... 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co... 
Nassau Trust Co. 
National Surety Co. 
N. L. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 45 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 12 
New York Trust Co. 32 
People’s Trust Co. 12 
Savoy Trust Co. 6006 «6 
Standard Trust Co. 16 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... 20 
Trust Co. of America 10 
Union Trust Co. 50 


United States Trust Co 50 
Van Norden Trust Co 12 
Washington Trust Co. ..... 16 
Windsor Trust Co. 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 


1350 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co 24 465 
1270 


360 
125 


Asked. 
385 
700 
155 
150 

1040 
325 
510 

1825 
210 
230 
790 
175 


members 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 


Congress St., Boston. 


Div. 
Rate. 


Name. 


Atlantic National Bank 

Boylston National Bank 
Commercial National Bank ......+ 
Eliot National Bank ...... 

First National Bank ... 

Fourth National Bank .. 
Merchants National Bank — 
National Bank of Commerce ... 
National Market Bank, Brighton. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, ees i 
National Shawmut Bank ..... 
National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank 


People’s National Bank, Roxbury.. = 


Second National Bank 

South End National B 

State National Bank 

Webster & Atlas National Bank 
Winthrop National Bank 


*No public sales. 


Last 
Sale. 


152 


Name. 


American Trust Co. 

Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. & T. Co. 
City Trust Co. 

Columbia Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Dorchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. 
Internationa! Trust Co. 
Liberty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. 

State Street Trust Co. ... 
United States Trust Co. 


* No public sales. 


Div. 
Rate. 


ecccccee 16 


Last 
Sale. 


325 
. 


1856 
369 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 


members 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 


Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


Calumet National Bank ... .. 
City National, Evanston... 12 
Commercial National Bank. 12 
Continental National Bank. 8 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 12 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 
First National Bank 20 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 8 
Hamilton National Bank... 5 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Bank 10 
Monroe National Bank .. 4 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 8 
National City Bank 
National Produce Bank 
Prairie National Bank 


140 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 
Div. Rate. Bid. 


Ashland Exchange Bank.. 

Austin State Bank .... 

Central Trust Co. 

Chicago City Bank 

Chicago Savings Bank 

Citizens Trust Co. 

Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 

Cook County Savings Bank. 

Drexel State Bank 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 

Englewood State Bank .... 6 

Farwell Trust Co. 

Hibernian Banking Assn. “8 

Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16- 4e 

Kasper Stace Bank . 10 

Kenwood Tr. & Sav Bank. 7 

Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 

Merchants Loan & Tr. Co... 12 

Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 

Northern Trust Co. 8 

North Avenue State Bank.. 6 

North Side State Bank.... 6 

Northwest State Bank .... 

Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. “6 

Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 12 

Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank ee 

Prairie State 

Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 

Railway Exchange Bank... 

Security Bank 

Sheridan Tr. & Sav. 

South Chicago Sav. 

State Bank of Chicago 

State Bank, Evanston 

Stockmen’s Trust Co. 

Stock Yards Savings Bank. 

Union Bank 

Union Trust Co. 

West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank. 


275 
158 
174 
144 
100 
195 
110 
160 
175 


Asked. 


233 
281 
436 


492 
i93 
139 
247 
138 
202 
223 
140 





erial 6% Bonds 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 


Our Reclamation bonds—both Drainage and Irrigation — 
are secured by first liens on rich farm lands—sometimes a 


thousand farms. 


The most fertile, most valuable farm lands 
in America are lands reclaimed by irrigation 
or drainage. 

Among them are our finest fruit lands, worth 
from $1,000 to $4,000 per acre. And there are 
millions of irrigated acres, devoted to general 
farming, where the average crop is two or 
three times the average in other localities. 

No reclamation project is financed by us save 
where the land has exceptional value. Bonds 
based on such land, with such high earning 
power, form, in our estimation, the safest sort 
of security. 


Doubly Secured 


Irrigation bonds are usually doubly secured. 
First, we have a mortgage on all the property 
in which the proceeds of the bonds are invest- 
ed. The investment in this property is some- 
times twice the bond issue. 

The bonds are additionally secured by first 
liens on the lands and the orchards watered. 
These liens are given by individual land own- 
ers in payment for water rights. They draw 
six per cent. interest, and are paid off in an- 
nual installments. These payments are used to 
retire the bonds as they mature. 

Often a thousand such separate liens are de- 
posited with a trustee as security for the bonds 
as a_ whole. And the bonded indebtedness 
rarely exceeds one-fourth of the land’s cash 
value. The first crop from the land is often 
sufficient to pay the whole lien. 

Some irrigation bonds are ‘“‘Carey Act bonds,” 
where the State supervises the project. Some 
are municipal obligations, issued by organized 
districts. Such bonds, like school bonds, form 
a tax lien on the district. 

Any rightly selected Reclamation bond af- 
fords one an ideal security. 


Any Amount—Any Maturity 


Irrigation bonds are generally issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, so one 
may invest either little or much. 

They are serial bonds, part of which are 
paid annually, as the farmers pay off their 


First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago ° 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


liens. So one may select either long-time or 
short-time investments. 

The interest rate is six per cent.—a liberal 
rate for conservative farm lien securities. 

Among those who investigate them, reclama- 
tion bonds are the most popular bonds that we 
handle. Many of our customers are now ex- 
changing through us their low-income bonds 
for these more attractive securities. 


16 Years’ Experience 


Our experience with Reclamation bonds cov- 
ers sixteen years. During that time we have 
handled 78 separate issues, some of which have 
run into millions of dollars. All have been 
based on first liens on good farm land, and not 
a dollar of loss has resulted to any investor. 

Our organization now includes engineers and 
attorneys of national fame, and of the widest 
experience in connection with reclamation. An 
officer of our Company constantly resides in 
the irrigated country watching the projects we 
finance. 

Our position in this field gives us the pick 
of the projects, so we confine ouselves to the 
most desirable issues. Our investigations are 
all made on the ground, and by the most com- 
petent men we know. 

We have written a book on Irrigation Bonds, 
based on ali this experience. Every investor, 
small or large, owes to himself its perusal. Cut 
out this coupon as a reminder to write us to- 
day for this book. 


(Z . 
First Nat. Bank Building, Chicago 111 Broadway, New York 
50 Congress St., Boston First Nat. Bk. Bldg., San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 


Name 
City_ 


State 


cl NiwverGe: 





50 Congress St., Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 





VREELAND DEBATES CENTRAL BANK PLAN 
WITH LESLIE W. SHAW. 


PEAKING at a luncheon of the Repub- 
lic Club of New York on February 5, 
Congressman E. B. Vreeland, chairman 

of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, said in part: 


Panics are absolutely preventable. Other 
nations have put them behind for years. I 
do not mean to say that we can avoid 
periods of depression or the failure of the 
crops, but the tearing down of our financial 
structure following such industrial distur- 
bances is not necessary and would not occur 
with a proper financial system. It took the 
panic of 1907 to convince the country that 
it needed to reform its currency laws. The 


panic of 1873 was attributed to other panics 


preceding, and that of 18938 to economic 
legislation, but in 1907 when the country was 
prosperous, the financial system broke down 
and the panic ensued, 

We have in this country 24,000 banks, 
State and national, and it is a splendid 
system so far as it goes. I do not want to 
disturb it or tear it down, but in times of 
stress it falls apart because there is no co- 
hesion, no unity. Every bank has to shift 
for itself, and every bank in such times tries 
to grab every dollar in sight. 

.he next difficulty with the present sys- 
tem is our inability to attract and care for 
our proportion of the gold supply of the 
world. We have forty per cent. of the 
banking capital, but we have only got our 
gold in the past by virtue of our enormous 
trade balances. I do not think that we can 
depend upon this in future, for our principal 
exports for the last ten years have been in 
breadstuffs, and we are not going to be 
able to keep this export trade where it has 
been in the past. 

Our currency, moreover, is not elastic 
enough to meet the fluctuations in the vol- 
ume of business, and we find that its 
eccentricities all through its history have 
earried it contrary to the business needs of 
the country. It never will have adequate 
elasticity so long as it is anchored to the 
bonds of the United States, or to other 
bonds that fluctuate. 

Our reserve system comes next. In the 
last two panics it broke down entirely. We 
are fifty years behind the experience of 
other nations, for although we require twice 
the reserve required by any other country 
of its banks, yet we are the only country 
in which the system breaks down when the 
crisis comes. 


40% 


All our national or State laws require a 
certain percentage of reserve to be kept 
in the banks in cash, and in time of panic 
we cannot release this for use where it is 
needed. We are in the position in which 
the country would be if war were declared 
with Canada and every State were required 
to keep its troops upon its own frontier, 
where they could be cut to pieces, a few at 
a time, by an invading army. We must, 
therefore, have to some extent centraliza- 
tion of reserves, $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, 
where they can be used when occasion re- 
quires, 


Mr. Suaw’s Criticism. 


Ex-Secretary Shaw, in reply, said in part: 

It is proposed that a central bank alone 
shall issue asset currency. Those of us 
who are cranks on this subject have tried 
from time to time to get an interview with 
the great, wise and astute man who controls 
our financial legislation. Sometimes we got 
what some people might think an interview, 
but we never got an idea to him, because 
he had his own ideas, and didn’t want ours. 

We now have a commission headed by 
this great man, and we are told that he 
wants a central bank. His report is not 
yet out, but we have no doubt as to what 
it will be, nor need any one, if he will 
consider who is the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance and what are 
his affiliations. 


Mr. Shaw declared that the primary dif- 
ficulty with getting a currency that will 
contract under any scheme of central issue 
lies in the fact of the double system of State 
and national banks in the United States. 
The State banks, absorbing currency, he de- 
clared, and being allowed to use it for re- 
serve, took a certain proportion of any 
amount issued and kept it from getting 
back where it came from. But, passing 
from this difficulty, he argued that, if we 
took the experience of England, where a 
ten years’ record showed a maximum cur- 
rency contraction of ten per cent. in any 
given money movement, it would require at 
least $1,500,000,000 additional circulation in 
order to produce a needed ability to con- 
tract the currency $150,000,000. 

Do you want that much? We have $3,- 


000,000,000, and can you stand for a $1,500,- 
000,000 sudden inflation? It would work all 





CURRENT 


right for a time—in fact, I would buy every- 
thing in sight, and then hope to die before 
the reaction came, but a bank must stay 
in business all the time. Suppose, then, 
that you had a bank which would only issue 
a little of some new kind of currency, when 
the pinch came and you took your check to 
that bank in the pinch and got this new 
kind of money. You would say, ‘‘What’s 
that?’”’ and the bank would say, ‘That's 
what the Government gives you when you 
are up against it.’’ It would scare the life 
out of you. Maybe you never thought of 
that. 

But there are other reasons. The bank 
would have to be located at some place. 
I asked a Chicago banker where he would 
have it located, and he said, of course, in 
the Middle West. What do you New 
Yorkers think of that? I asked a banker 
in Bay City, Mich., how he thought any 
New York banker would feel to hear that 
the First National of Bay City had failed 
and told him that in my opinion the New 
York banker would care about as much 
as about the death of an Alaskan Indian. 

Here are two great roots of financial in- 
terests in New York city. Do you know 
any important city in the United States 
where the Standard Oil Company does not 
own one or more banks, or where the in- 
terests that control the United States Steel 
Corporation do not own likewise? This does 
not worry me, If we had a central bank they 
would own it, too. I am disposed to think 
that if there had to be such a bank I should 
want them to own it, but I believe that 
they could afford to pay the debt of the 
United States as the price of the charter, 
and if my bank had any stock in that 
central bank I should send it right in to 
them. I might just as well. 


Mr. Shaw then said that his remedy was 
to treat the United States Treasury as a 
central bank, and the various rational banks 
as branches, and instead of letting one cen- 
tral bank issue all the emergency currency. 


to let each one issue a little under safe- 
guard, with the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment behind it. He suggested the five per 
cent. tax on all issues over and above a 
certain limit as an automatic check upon 
overissue, and a guarantee of contraction, 
when the need of the emergency currency 
is past. 


NEW YORK BANKERS OPPOSED 
TO THE POSTAL SAVINGS 
BANK SYSTEM. 


So are the opinions of some of New 
York’s prominent savings bank men 

on the question of the hour, “Shall 
we have postal savings banks?” 

W. M. Spackman, vice-president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, says: 

I am against a system of postal savings 
banks for several reasons. Governmental con- 
trol is notoriously extravagant and unsatis- 
factory; and furthermore it is opposed to the 
underlying principle of democracy that gov- 
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ernment should interfere with private or 
corporate endeavor unless by. so domg it 
can secure more efficient and less expensive 
services, which in this case it would not do. 
One inevitable effect of a postal savings 
system in this country would be the drain- 
ing of the resources of the West. No mat- 
ter what restrictions as to localizing invest- 
ment were made it would be found abso- 
lutely necessary for the sav’ngs ultimately 
to find their way to the east for investment. 

Then again look at the enormous oppor- 
tunity for dishonesty in a government sav- 
ings system with its innumerable agencies 
and countless officials. It would be almost 
impossible to s2cure a completely  trust- 
worthy staff for the whole country. 

The savings banks of New York would 
not be 3ffected, for our depositors are well 
satisfied with the present system, and 
would not be likely to transfer their funds 
to a new bank with lower rate of interest 
and no better facilities. If the scheme be- 
comes law it will not be practicable to pay 
more than two cr two and a half per cent. 
interest on deposits, the Government bond 
rate. A higher rate would lead immediately 
to the question: ‘“‘Why should the country 
pay more for its money received through tne 
medium of savings banks than it does for 
money received from its bond issues?’’ Evea 
two per cent. interest would be a matter of 
difficulty, unless the country is prepared to 
contribute to maintain the rate on savings 
depesits, much as is done now for the 
sending of second-class mail matter at a 
loss for the benefit of a few favored per- 
sons. 


Andrew Mills, president of the Drydock 
Savings Institution, says: 

Pestal savings bank 
carefully thought over. 
their favor is the provision of a safe de- 
pository for savings of people in remote 
places. The scheme will not hurt us in the 
least, but it is wrong in principle. Money 
deposited throughout the country will find 
its way to the great centers, such as New 
York, Chicago and Boston, and thus one of 
the chief advantages of a savings bank sys- 
tem will be removed. For example, look at 
Brooklyn, where a large portion of the grat 
development is due to tne investment of 
savings bank deposits. Under a national 
savings bank system it will be unavoidable 
that the bulk of deposits will gravitate from 
distant districts to the large cities where 
investment offers greater security and 
wider scope. 


Frank M. Hurlbut, president of the 
Union Square Savings Bank, says: 


The postal savings bank idea is wrong 
in principle, but I do not think that it wll 
divert a dollar from the savings banks of 
New York. Indeed, I should not be sur- 
prised if it acted as a feeder to the present 
institutions, because it may induce savings 
in new quarters which after reaching a 
moderately large amount may be transferred 
to the mutual savings banks which pay more 
interest. One thing which, it seems to me, 
will probably militate against the success 
of the postal savings banks is the reluctance 
of people in rural places to put their money 


should be 
The only point in 


proposals 
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in the hands of the village postmaster, who 
already knows quite enough of the private 
concerns of his neighbors, and with his 
political affiliations will not be considered a 
desirable confidant in financial matters. 


MARYLAND SENATOR SAYS POST- 
AL SAVINGS BANKS ARE 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


ENATOR RAYNER, of Maryland, 
made his argument in the Senate Feb- 
ruary 7, upon the constitutional aspects 

of the pending postal savings banks bill. 

Denying that the proposed legislation 
could be supported as constitutional, he 
challenged the advocates of the measure 
to show an express or implied power upon 
which the measure could be based under 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Rayner said, in part: 


Where is the power that this legislation 
is to execute? I challenge an answer under 
the decisions. This Government has no 
right to go into the banking business, ex- 
cept as an instrumentality to carry out 
some Government function. Government 
banks can be created and banks can be in- 
corporated. Why? Simply because they 
are, within the language of the Constitu- 
tion, the necessary and proper means to 
carry out some of the delegated powers of 
the Constitution. We could not pass an 
act of incorporation for any of the purposes 
indicated in this bill. Why? Because there 
is no Government function involved. The 
depositing of money by the people is not 
a governmental function. Loaning monev 
by the Government is not a governmental 
function. 

What is the object of this bill? To en- 
able the people to deposit their earnings; 
to enable the Government to borrow it after 
it has been deposited in order to loan it 
out again. But these are not the necessary 
and proper means for an end defined in the 
Constitution. I challenge you to show me the 
provision in the Constitution under which 
this legislation arrays itself, e'ther express- 
ly or by implication. 


Net Like Banks or Postoffices. 


The bill 
depository, 
and with no 


provides for a savings 
banking privileges 
pretext to carrying out the 
governmental function authorized by the 
Constitution. It differs as much from a 
bank as it does from a postoffice, which is 
the next claim perhaps in wh.ch refuge 
will be sought. Adhering to well-estab- 
lished legal definitions and keeping within 
the range of professional sanity, there is 
no more similarity between postoffices and 
savings banks than there is between a post- 
office and an aquarium or a zoological gar- 
den. . 
This 


simply 
without any 


is not the first time I have heard 
the general-welfare clause referred to upon 
this floor as a source of legislative power. 
When I came to this body and heard Sen- 
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ators allude to the general-welfare clause as 
a grant of power I looked upon it as a 
sort of burlesque upon the Constitution. I 
stand here to declare that I shall never vote 
for any legislation if it has no other author- 
ity than the general-welfare clause of the 
Constitution, and I propose to demonstrate, 
with precision, I hope, that this clause can 
never be invoked to sanction any measur: 
that does not come under the enumerated 
powers of our organic law. 


Respect for Constitution. 


I know that the Constitution under the 
last administration was in a state of col- 
lapse. Upon a number of occasions on thi 
floor I attempted to show how it received 
blow upon blow until it was sent stag- 
gering to its grave. The predecessor of 
our present President, whatever else he may 
have been, was not a student of the Con 
stitution; he did not care for its restric- 
tions, and did not consider himself boun 
by its limitations. We have an occupan 
of the White House now who is thoroughly 
familiar with the landmarks of his power. 
Therefore when he submits a question like 
this it is worthy of our most serious con- 
sideration. 


CARNEGIE ON WEALTH. 


Papen CARNEGIE declares there 
is only one mode of using for- 
tunes: 


The problem of our age is the proper ad- 
ministration of wealth, that the ties of 
brotherhood may still bind together the 
rich and the poor in harmonious relation- 
ship. 

There is only one mode of using great 
fortunes. That is one by which the surplus 
wealth of the few becomes the property 
of the many, and by which this wealth 
passing through the hands of the few can 
be made a more potent force for the eleva- 
tion of the race than if distributed in 
small sums to the people themselves. The 
millionaire is but a trustee for the poor. 

The man of wealth should become, after 
providing moderately for the legitimate 
wants of those dependent upon him, the 
mere trustee and agent for his poorer 
brethren, bringing to their service his su- 
perior wisdom, experience and ability to 
administer, doing for them better than 
they would or could do for themselves. 

Wise men will soon conclude that, for 
the best interests of their families and of 
the state, bequests to their descendants 
are an improper use of their means. Be- 
yond providing for the wife and daughters 
moderate sources of income and very mod- 
erate allowances, if any, for the sons, men 
may well hesitate. The thoughtful mar 
must shortly say: “I would as soon leav: 
to my son a curse as the almighty dollar.” 
He must admit to himself that it is not th: 
welfare of the children, but l 


the fami; 
pride, which inspires these legacies. 
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N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century'that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 

in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen, from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


Something of the Property Recently Purchased by David E. Thompson, 
Former American Ambassador to Mexico.— The Lands Traversed by the 
Road.— Opportunities Offered Along the Route. —Its Importance as a 
Connecting Link in a Great Canada to Panama and South America 
by Rail Possibility of the Near Future. 


By Howard S. Williams. 


EENLY alive to the vast possibilities 
wrapped up in a short line railroad 
in Mexico, a line connecting Guate- 

mala with the southernmost State of Chia- 
pas, David E. Thompson, for many years 
a close student of affairs in the Republic 
south of the Rio Grande, and until De- 
cember first American Ambassador to 
Mexico, grasped the opportunity to possess 


it, and a few months ago successful ne- 


gotiations for its acquisition by him were 
definitely closed. 

Mr. Thompson’s action in buying the Pan- 
American has assisted in bringing about 
greater confidence in sound investments in 
that country. That he would not hazard 
his hard-earned millions in an enterprise in 
a land that did not offer security and 
protection to the interests of a foreigner, 
those acquainted with him know to be a 
certainty. 

Probably no American in the Republic 
of Mexico to-day is more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with political, financial, commer- 
cial and industrial conditions there than is 
the former Ambassador. 

His first experiences in the land of Diaz 
date back more than thirty years. While 
in Brazil in 1905 as American Ambassador 
Mr. Thompson was offered the post in 
Mexico City, to succeed Powell Clayton. 
He accepted the diplomatic appointment, 
and his services in the capital of the neigh- 
bor of the United States to the south have 
been of such a nature as to win him distinc- 
tion as a diplomatist. When he resigned 
a short while ago he began to look around 
for a good investment, preferably of a 
railroad character. The opportunity came 
sooner than he anticipated, for the old Pan- 
American Railroad Company was in trou- 


ble, and its stockholders desired to sell him 
a large block of stock in the enterprise. 
Mr. Thompson took a trip over the system, 


Not a mile of bad or swampy land on its 
whole length. 


and rather suddenly made the stockholders 
a proposition to buy them out. He wanted 
the road, but he wanted it exclusively for 
himself. In the end he secured $9,600,000 
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of the $10,000,000 capital stock. The $400,- 
000 of stock that he did not buy is held 
by Mexicans who live along the road, in 
Chiapas. 


Former AMBASSADOR AN EXPERIENCED Ratt- 
ROAD MAN. 


An experienced railroad man, one who 
grew up in the business from boyhood, Mr. 
Thompson was by no means at a loss to know 
how to proceed to immediately improve his 
new property. He knew just what was 
needed, how much money would be required 
to thoroughly overhaul and equip the line, 
and put it in readiness to take care of in- 
creased freight and passenger business. He 
was also aware of the vast possibilities for 
future development in the agricultural and 
timber districts tapped by the road. He 
was prepared to put up the money, and 
this he has already done, with the result 
that in the course of only a few weeks 
new engines and freight and passenger cars 
are either enroute or being built, equip- 
ment that will be put in service on the 
earliest possible day. 

Selecting E. M. Wise, formerly with the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, as his gen- 
eral manager, the new owner of the Pan- 
American called him into his office and 
said: 

“Mr. Wise, we are going to have a first- 
class railroad. We must not waste any 
money, but will spend all that is necessary 
to make the Pan-American what it ought 
to be.” 

And Mr. Thompson, with the assistance 
of Mr. Wise, is carrying out his purpose 
as speedily as the judicious expenditure 
of money and energetic labor of men will 
allow. 


LocaTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Roan. 


The Pan-American Railroad is standard 
gauge, and extends from Gamboa, in the 
State of Oaxaca, to Mariscal, State of 
Chiapas. The latter town is on the west 
side of the river that there divides the 
Central American Republic of Guatemala 
from Mexico, and opposite the Guatemalan 
city of Ayutla. The distance from Gamboa 
to Mariscal is 457 kilometers. There are a 
number of small branches on the line that 
give it a total trackage of 478 kilometers. 
To the west is the Gulf of Tehuantepec 
and the Pacific Ocean, while to the east 
lies the State of Chiapas with riches un- 
surpassed in agricultural lands, timber and 
minerals. 

Gamboa, in the State of Oaxaca, has been 
made the headquarters of the road, and 
there the general offices are located, but the 
owner maintains his headquarters in a hand- 
some suite of offices in Mexico City. 


RicunNess oF THE TERRITORY TRAVERSED. 


The Pan-American runs through a dis- 
trict of old Mexico that is now well popu- 
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lated; fully 300,000 people live in the towns 
through which it operates, and in the sur- 
rounding country. The people are thrifty 
farmers, cattle raisers, or are engaged in 
the cutting of timber and the manufacture 
of lumber. Sawmills are springing up in 
many parts of the territory, and more will 
soon be added to the list now that in- 


A Country Station. 


creased transportation facilities are assured. 
It can truthfully be said that the richest 


agricultural lands in Mexico lie in the 
State of Chiapas, and the climate there has 
no superior in the world, as Americans 
who live in or have visited the section can 
testify. Products of the soil attain luxuri- 
ant growth quickly. The staple crops are 
sugar cane, cotton, corn, wheat, rice, beans, 
barley and coffee. The coffee production 
is an important one at this time, and as 
many as 300,000 sacks are annually shipped 
from the Tapachula district alone. Tapa- 
chula is an important town on the line, 
and near it are vast acreages planted in 
coffee. It is said that the Chiapas coffee 
is of excellent quality, and it is in great 
demand in Europe, especially in England. 
In addition to the crops above mentioned 
the soil is exceptionally well adapted, on 
account of its richness of quality, to the 
growing of fruits and vegetables. Of 
fruits, pineapples, grapes, oranges, and 
lemons grow in profusion. The flavor of 
these products is unexcelled by those of 
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A Typical Corn Field Along the Line. 


either California or Florida, and they can 
be placed in the New York and other 
eastern markets within eight days after they 
are gathered, by transportation over the 
Pan-American to Gamboa, and there de- 


livered to the Tehuantepec National, which 


takes them to the seaport of Puerto Mexi- 
co, or Coatzacoalcos, from which place 
they are shipped by steamer to coast ci- 
ties in the eastern section of the United 
States. 

The sugar production of the Chiapas re- 
gion is marvelous indeed. The tonnage 


of sugar cane is greater per acre, there 1s 
a larger percentage of saccharine substance 
in the cane, and the cost of cultivation is 
lower than in Louisiana, Cuba or the Ha- 
waiian Islands. The yield is from to forty 
to sixty tons to the acre. Irrigation and 
fertilization are wholly unnecessary, as the 
lands are naturally rich and the rainfall 
is abundant at all times of the year. 
Henequen, the plant that grows in the 
rocky portions of the country, seemingly 
deriving nourishment from the very rocks 
themselves, but in reality being fed by 


General Office Building and Station at Gamboa, the Northern Terminal of the Line. 
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roots that shoot down into the crevices 
where but little soil exists, is also a most 
important crop, and the quality of it is 
conceded by experts to be equal to that 
grown in the State of Yucatan. The cul- 
tivation of henequen on a large scale in 
Chiapas was begun only a few years ago. 
At present there are 1,200,000 producing 
plants on one plantation. 

And then there is the rubber yield. It 
is of both the wild and cultivated variety, 
and experiments have shown that Chiapas 
rubber is as good as any gathered any- 
where. The yield per tree in the Chiapas 
territory is as follows: six-year old tree, 
about twelve ounces of dry rubber; seven- 


Grazing Land along the Railway. 


year old tree, about 15 ounces; ten-year 
old tree, about thirty-two ounces. 

On the plains and mountain sides cattle 
fatten on the luxuriant natural vegetation, 
and the cattle-raising industry has none of 
the difficulties that exist in colder climates. 
Sheep, hogs, cows and goats are being 
raised in increasing numbers every year. 
Some of the finest horses and mules of 
native birth are from Chiapas, and they 
bring good prices in the markets of the 
country, which are far from being over- 
crowded. 

On the mountains, at whose bases winds 
the Pan-American road, great forests of 
pine offer excellent opportunities to those 
engaged in the lumber business. In the Pa- 
cific slope country immense tracts of 
Spanish cedar, mahogany, Leche Maria, 
Juana, Casta, Mora and other varieties of 
hardwoods are within easy hauling dis- 
tance of the Pan-American tracks. The 
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forests of the region have up to now been 
almost untouched, so the future of the 
timber and ~~ sawmill industries is con- 
sidered to be very bright. 


ACCESSIBLE MARKETS. 


And for all of these products that are 
necessities to the life, happiness and comfort 
of man there are eager markets, not only 
in Mexico but in other lands. The grow- 
ing and busy towns, ranging from 500 to 
5,000 in population, on the road, consume 
no small part of the products, and the sur- 
plus finds ready sale elsewhere. The de- 
structive frosts of the fall of 1909 on the 
table lands of Mexico, frosts that cut the 


Picture taken while train was in motion. 


corn crop of the country millions of bushels 
(some estimate the loss at $10,000,000) did 
not penetrate into Chiapas, and the Pan- 


American recently handled thousands of 
carloads of the grain yielded by the soil of 
the lands through which it operates. 

Of mineral wealth Oaxaca and Chiapas 
claim a goodly share. Gold and silver 
mines are being operated in both of these 
States with profit to the owners. The mount- 
tain region that is tributary to the road 
is known to contain ores of great value, 
but up to the present time exploitation has 
not been prosecuted with exceptional vigor. 
Now that the railroad is running through 
the mineral belts, miners and prospectors 
are preparing to tempt fortune in a com- 
paratively new field. 


Goon Business OvuTLooK For THE Roap. 


As a purely business proposition, one to 
be considered with extreme care, the pur- 
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Standard Passenger Coaches like this form a part of the Equipment. 


chase of the Pan-American must have been 
backed by some guarantee that the country 
through which it operates weuld furnish 
transportation business, and sufficient to 
pay interest on the money expended to 
the one who might buy the road. Mr. 


Thompson took everything into considera- 
tion, and he soon arrived at the conclusion 
that his action in buying the road would 
be one of wisdom. That meant he knew 
that enough business was in sight to pay 
him dividends. But it can safely be said 


Topuchula Coffee Warehouse. 
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Station on the Pan-American Railway. 


that Mr. Thompson looked beyond, away 
into the future; he studied the situation 
with the same care that a physician might 
exercise in examining some germ under his 
microscope, and he quickly perceived the 
possibilities the line offered by reason of its 
geographical position. It is the only rail- 
road connecting Central America with Mex- 


ico, the only one that can be constructed, 


and therefore the sole link in the long- 
dreamed of chain of steel rails stretching 
from Canada to Panama and South Amer- 
ica. It is the only railway that can operate 
in that isthmus section, for under the 
concession granted by the Mexican Govern- 
ment no line can parallel it for a great 
many years to come. But suppose those 
terms were not embodied in the concession; 
in that event, if anyone should build another 
road a route would have to be taken over 
which it would be extremely difficult and 
costly to construct a railway system, and 
such a line would be so far from the Pa- 
cific coast, as also from the richest agri- 
cultural districts, that the proposition would 
offer no attraction of profit, immediate 
or prospective. 

It is certain, therefore, that the Pan- 
American is the link of links in the pro- 
posed chain of railways, over which, at no 
far distant day, a passenger from a Cana- 
dian city can travel to Panama without 
alighting from his car. Arrangements to 
extend the Guatemala Central road to con- 
nect with the Pan-American at Ayutla, on 
the Guatemalan frontier, are now in 
progress. The line in Guatemala is now 
only forty-two miles from the junction 
point. 

It is the commanding position of the 
Pan-American road that is responsible for 


the wide discussion which it is causing. The 
same fact made its purchase so attractive 
to Mr. Thompson. That was the real rea- 


son why the former diplomatist lost no 
time in acquiring it when the opportunity 


Mr. Thompson and his Messenger on the 
Pan-American Railway. 
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presented itself, and when a combination 
of men was in the field using every effort 
to buy it. 

Mr. Thompson is, concededly, one of the 
influential Americans in Mexico, and enjoys 
the confidence of the officials of the Mexi- 
can Government. He has also the respect 
of his fellow American citizens. His rise 
in the world of diplomacy and business has 
been rather remarkable. From an humble 
position, at the age of seventeen, at that 
time penniless, seeking “just any old job” 
in railroad service, to a railroad king, ow- 
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A Srrone DrrecTorarte, 


The full board of directors of the Pan- 
American follows: David E. Thomson, 
president and owner; E. M. Wise, vice- 
president and general manager; E. N. 
Brown, president of the National Railways 
of Mexico; Lic. Pablo Macedo, chairman 
of the board of directors of the National 


Railways of Mexico, and general attorney 
for that system; Lic. Rafael Donde, one 
of the most prominent lawyers of the Mex- 
ican capital; Guillermo Landa y Escandon, 


A Section of the Roadbed. 


ner of a $10,000,000 system, is rather a 
long jump for the best of men. But such 
a jump has been made by Mr. Thompson. 

Being, in the best sense of the term, 
a “self-made man,” he appreciates in others 
the qualities that count for most in life. 
In speaking at a banquet tendered him by 
the American colony of Mexico City, on his 
retirement as Ambassador, Mr. Thompson 
very tersely outlined the principles by which 
he has been guided. “The whole career of 
my humble life,” he said, “has been one 
of bluntness and self-reliance; and from 
the far-back days of my childhood to the 
present time I have lived in the belief that 
the man who has the courage of his convic- 
tions—whether he reaches the pinnacle of 
triumph or succumbs to his errors—shall 
have nothing with which to reproach his 
conscience, because he who does the best 
he knows how, fills the measure of his duty.” 


Governor of the Federal District of Mexico; 
John B. Body, General Manager of the firm 
of S. Pearson & Son, Ltd.; Lieut. Col. Por- 
firio Diaz, Jr., son of President Diaz and an 
army officer; Kenneth McLaren, a capitalist 
of New York. 

Any railroad, in any country, could just- 
ly be proud of such a board of directors. 


IMPROVEMENTS BeInGc Mane. 


All is now activity along the line of the 
Pan-American. Wooden bridges are rapid- 
ly being replaced with stone and _ steel 
structures, iron tanks are being erected, new 
station buildings of stone and brick are 
going up, old ties are being replaced with 
new and much better ones, and plans ar¢ 
being made for the construction of a large 
iron bridge to span the river that flows 
between Guatemala and the Mexican Stat« 
of Chiapas, and which will connect Mariscal 
the southern terminal of the Pan-American, 
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Land on the Line of the Railway will produce three crops of corn yearly. 


with Ayutla, just across the stream, and 
to which point it is thought the Guatemala 


Central will soon build. 
Mr. Thompson is fairly turning things 
over down on the isthmus. He is getting 


a railroad ready for business, and getting 
it ready fast. Very soon tourists and men 
seeking good investments will journey froin 
many lands to go over this line, there 
to view the beautiful scenery on every side, 


Southern Terminal of the Road. 
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for nature has done much to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the beholder, and the business 
opportunities there offered. 

Mr. Thompson returned to Mexico City 
shortly after the first of the year from a 
visit te points over his line, and to Guata- 
mala City, capital of the Central Ameri- 
can Republic to the south of Mexico. 

The president of Guatemala, upon the oc- 
casion of the visit of Mr. Thompson, which 
was for the purpose of asking permission 
of the Guatemalan Government jointly with 
the Mexican Government to grant permis- 
sion for the building of an international 
bridge across the Suchiate rivér, on the 
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the Pan-American and connections to the 
Gulf port of Coatzacalcos, thus avoiding 
the perilous loading at Ocas, which almost 
invariably damages the export, as the ships 
have to lie in the open sea, the products 
being taken to their sides in small boats. 

The Central of Guatemala Railroad 
Company is now engaged in completing 
the connecting link between its line at Ca- 
balla Blanco and the terminal at Vedo An- 
cho, a distance of thirty miles. When this 
link is finished there will be a through rail 
connection from Guatemala City to all 
places north of that point. 

From the time Mr. Thompson arrived at 


Pan-American Shops at Jalisco. 


boundary line, together with terminal fa- 
cilities covering about two miles of track 
and connecting with the Ocas road in Gua- 
temala, promised that a decree granting his 
request would be issued without unreas- 
onable delay, and that it would cover all 
features for which requests were made. 

The Ocas Railroad extends from the Gua- 
temalan port of Ocas into the coffee pro- 
ducing country. 

Upon receipt of the decree granting per- 
mission for the construction of the bridge, 
work on the structure, and also upon the 
terminal facilities will begin immediately, 
and when completed the 700,000 sacks of 
coffee that each year go out of Guatamala 
by way of the port of Ocas to Salina Cruz 
by sea, and then across the isthmus, will 
go direct by rail from the Ocas Road via 


the Guatemalan frontier until he was back 
on the Pan-American system again he was 
accorded a continuous ovation. Numerous 
banquets and receptions were tendered him, 
and a special train was placed at his dis- 
posal for the entire time he was in the 
Central American Republic. 

The Guatemalan chief executive, as well 
as many Government officials and coffee 
growers, discussed with Mr. Thompson the 
direct route for the transportation of cof- 
fee that will soon be afforded, and ex- 
pressed gratification over the prospects of 
better shipping facilities out of the country 
via the Ocas Road and Pan-American sys- 
tem and connections. 

All of the officials and growers were 
pronounced in voicing expressions of good 
will, and desires for closer commercial re- 
lations with Mexico and the United States. 








THE MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, LTD., 
OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


HE Mercantile Banking Company, 
Ltd., of the City of Mexico, is one of 
the most progressive and up-te-date 

banking institutions in the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Since opening up for business in Jan- 
uary, 1905, with a capital of $100,000 which 
was increased to $250,000 in February, 
1906, and to $500,000 in December of the 
same year, their deposits have shown a 
splendid, healthy increase, at the present 


Francisco and Gante street, one of the 
most prominent locations in the city. 

The entrance to the main banking room 
is from the corner and the offices are 
equipped with handsome mahogany fixtures 
of the most modern type and so arranged 
as to make everything convenient for the 
patrons. 

The directors’ room and office of the 
president, located at the rear of the gen- 
eral banking room, is light, airy and spa- 


Home of the Mercantile Banking Co., Ltd., Mexico City. 


time being $3,593,142, almost fifty per cent. 
higher than shown by their statement of 
June 30, 1909. 

They have a surplus fund of $100,000, 
and the business is increasing at such a 
rapid rate that a substantial increase in 
capital is considered advisable in the very 


near future. On the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1909, the bank reported, in addition 
to the capital, deposits, and surplus al- 
ready given, total loans and discounts of 
$1,494,860; cash and deposits with city 
banks $1,724,929; with banks in the re- 
public, $423,125; with foreign correspond- 
ents, $203,655; undivided profits, $62,290; 
and total resources of $4,230,432. 

Their banking rooms are located on the 
first floor of a handsome three storied 
building which was remodeled some three 
years ago especially for their requirements, 
situated on the corner of Avenida San 


cious, while that of the vice-president and 
manager is in the front of the room, con- 
venient to the public. 

The offices are equipped with modern de- 
vices of all descriptions to facilitate the 
rapid transaction of the business of the 
various departments including a _ large 
modern vault of steel and concrete which 
contains an ample money safe of the latest 
pattern, both fire and burglar proof, in 
addition to deposit boxes for the use of 
customers. 

The board of directors consist of A. H. 
McKay, Geo. J. McCarty, K. M. Van 
Zandt, Jr., W. O. Staples, R. G. Kirkland 
and A. E. Rodriguez, gentlemen of the 
highest standing in business and social cir- 
cles of the city and republic. 

The executive force is composed of A. H. 
McKay, president; Geo. J. McCarty, vice- 
president; K. M. Van Zandt, Jr., vice- 
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K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr. 


Vice-President and Manager Mercantile Banking 
Company, Ltd., Mexico City. 


president and manager; H. C. Head, cash-: 
ier; Shur Welch, assistant cashier, and R. 
G. Kirkland, secretary, all of whom have 
had years of experience in banking and 
financial matters in the United States as 
well as in Mexico. 


MAGAZINE. 


H. C. HEAD 


Cashier Mercantile Banking Company, Ltd., 
Mexico City. 


The Mercantile Banking Company, Ltd.. 
are members of the Mexico City Clearing- 
House Association, the American Bankers’ 
Association and the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and have correspondents in all of 
the principal cities of the United States, 
Europe and Mexico. 

“Owing to their most excellent connections 
in. Mexico, especially throughout the north- 
ern and western part of the republic, they 
are prepared to give unequalled service 
in their collection department, which is 
under the personal supervision of the 
cashier, Mr. Head. 


Main Public Corridor from Entrance. 
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The Foreign Department. 
MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, LTD., MEXICO CITY. 


We can heartily recommend the Mercan- 
tile Banking Company, Ltd., to any insti- 
tution, corporation or individual desiring 
connections in Mexico for the transaction 


of any class of banking or financial busi- 
ness, as we know that anything entrusted 
to them will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco new No. 12 


Capital, $500,000.00 


A. H. McKAY, President 


City of Mexico, Mexico 
Surplus, $75,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, Vice-President 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, JR., Vice-President and Manager 
H, C. HEAD, Cashier 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letiers of Credit 


UNSURPASSED COLLECTION FACILITIES 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





PAN-AMERICAN BANK RECEIVES THE SUPPORT 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF LATIN- 
AMERICAN DIPLOMATS. 


Portraits by Courtesy International Bureau American Republics. 


HE New York World of February 3 
contained the following special dis- 
patch from Washington: 


Ambassador de la Barra of Mexico, the 
dean of the Latin-American diplomats sta- 
tioned here, to-day spoke enthusiastically of 
the movement to establish a Pan-American 
bank, with a branch at each of the Latin- 
American capitals, a proposition that was 
seconded by other members of the Latin- 
American diplomatic corps. The fact that 
J. Pierpont Morgan will direct the des- 
tinies of the proposed bank was favorably 
commented upon. 

One diplomat said that the establishment 
of the bank might be the means of revolu- 
tionizing the currency systems of the various 
republics, especially if the bank should issue 
its own currency, to be accepted at par 
everywhere in all the Americas. 

“Mexico’s attitude toward the establish- 
ment of the Pan-American bank,” Senor de 
la Barra said, “depends largely upon the 
conditions, as well as upon the position of 
the United States as a nation toward the 
institution. There are diplomatic and com- 
mercial aspects to be considered. I will 
state, however, that Mexico will not hinder 


Ambassador de la Barra of Mexico. 


such a step. My country always has been 
ready, and always will be, to welcome addi- 
tional capital which means progressive com- 
merce, 

“Our laws will safeguard any Pan-Ameri- 
can bank branch: that may be opened in 
Mexico City. Our financial institutions are 
so strong that we have had only two bank 
failures in twenty-five years, a record that 
carries its own appeal. 

“Anything that tends for the betterment 
of Pan-Americanism will be cheerfully sup- 
ported by Mexico.” 


The minister from Panama, Don. C. C. 
\rosemena, was enthusiastic in his indorse- 
ment of a Pan-American Bank. He said: 


“Of the very important policies which are 
being developed with a view to strengthen- 
ing the bonds of amity and commercial in- 
terests uniting the two Americas, perhaps 


DON C. C. AROSEMENA 
Minister from Panama. 


one of the most important is the creation of 
a Pan-American bank, bonded by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, with branches 
in all the capitals of the American repub- 
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|DE| 
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MAIN OFFICE: 


HERMOSILLO, MEXICO 


BRANCHES IN 


Guaymas, Nogales, Chihuahua, 
Alamos 


$1,500,000 
$1,000,000 


Capital, paid up, 
Surplus, 


We have Agents in almost every 
place and mining camp in 


SONORA AND SINALOA 


A General Banking 
Business Transacted 


Foreign Exchange, Gold and Silver Bul- 
lion bought and sold. Collections 
carefully made and promptly 
accounted for. 


OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


Will furnish upon application reliable in- 
formation on farm, ranch and timber lands 


Deposits received in American and 
Mexican money 


Member of American Bankers Association 


“The far-reaching benefits which all con- 
cerned will derive from such an advanced 
undertaking can hardly be appreciated at 
this early date, owing to the marvellous pro- 
gress actually taking place in the southern 
republics and the diversity of interests act- 
ively concerned in the finances of Latin- 
America. Suffice it to say that of the pres- 
ent foreign debts of the American republics 
American bankers hold a very small per- 
centage. 

“An institution which can count upon the 
support and good-will of the Government of 
the United States and which has for its ob- 
ject the betterment of financial conditions 
and commercial intercourse between the 
American republics is bound to succeed be- 
yond the wildest expectations of its pro- 
moters. : 

“Panama holds the unique position among 
the nations of the world of being a ‘lender’ 
and not a ‘borrower,’ but the opening of the 
Panama canal, with the untold facilities 
which this water route will afford, will no 
doubt change conditions, as the material de- 
velopment of the country will be so very 
rapid as to exceed by far the revenues of the 
republic and thereby compel my government 
to borrow in order to develop its natural 
resources and keep pace with its progressive 
neighbors.” 


Dr. LUIS M. LAFINUR 
Minister from Uruguay. 


From Dr. Luis M. Lafinur, minister from 
Uruguay, this statement was obtained: 

“The necessity and advantage of having a - 
bank in Uruguay has been acknowledged by 
every important nation in the world, so that 
we have in Montevideo three or four English 
banks, two French banks, one Italian bank, 
one German bank, one Spanish bank and 
even a Brazilian and an Argentinian bank. 
The field has been neglected by the United 
States alone. 

“All of the banks mentioned do a good 
business; not only such business as is inci- 
dental to their institutions, but also such a: 
partaking in public works, making loans fo: 
the settlement of debts, for the building 0! 
railroads, for the extension of trade. 

“There is a special need for a United 
States bank in Uruguay. Now drafts ar 
negotiated by way of Europe, largely 
through English banks, and such commis- 
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sions would not have to be expended if the 
United States had a bank in Uruguay. Now 
your United States does a business with 
Uruguay amounting to over two million dol- 
lars yearly. A United States bank would 
develop that business, because now mer- 
charts wish to be paid in cash, whereas, they 
would accept drafts if they could cash these 
drafts, accepting the usual discount, which 
could be done at a United States bank. 
“Further than this, the head of a banking 
institution has his finger on the pulse of 
financial necessities and thus is able to di- 
rect capital to its most successful exploita- 
tion in commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. The American bank would be the 
director of American money in_ building 
railroads, developing mines and the numer- 
ous other paths of progress; this in a nation 
which, although it is small in territory, is 
wealthy. Uruguay has more railroads in 
proportion to its size than any other country 
of South America. The same may be said 
of its schools, and, what is financially of im- 
port, it has a first-class credit in kurope. It 
is, furthermore, the only nation of South 
America that enjoys a surplus of revenue.” 


DON IGNACIO CALDERON 
Minister from Bolivia. 


“For a long time I have been one of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the establish- 
ment of such an institution,” declared the 
Bolivian minister, Don Ignacio Calderon. 
“It would be the greatest factor in foster- 
ing commercial relations between all the 
\merican countries. As merchantmen fly- 
ing the American flag are rarely seen 
upon the seas, so in the southern repub- 
lies the American’ bank not to be 
found; while other nationalities, such as 
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in a foreign land. 
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phone in every room and every con- 
venience equal to the best modern 
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BANK, INDUSTRIAL AND MINING 
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Managing Director 
CALLE DEL ELISEO MEXICO, D. F. 


Cable Address, Cel-South. P.O. Box 1172, 
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Germany, France, Italy, England, Spain, 
ete., have their banks, which have been very 
successful.” 


“The idea of some American bankers to 
establish a bank with an agency in Chile is 
enthusiastically welcomed in my country,” 
said Dr. Anibai Cruz, the Chilian minister. 


Dr. ANIBAL CRUZ 
Chilian Minister. 


“The importation of capital with the purpose 
of increasing our production and strength- 
ening the commercial relations between the 
United States and Chile is received with 
great favor by the people and the govern- 
ment of Chile.” 


The Argentine Legation gave out this 
statement: 


“Of course, the establishment of such a 
bank along the lines so far made known and 
backed by the spirit of new diplomacy which 
characterizes the new international relations, 
seems to us a very good thing. Such a 
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banking institution will naturally contribute 
to bring closer relations between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic.” 


DON EPIFANIO PORTELA 
Argentine Minister. 


Secretary Carbo of the Ecuadorean Le- 
gation spoke of the “wonderful opportuni- 
ties” that exist in Ecuador for the utiliza- 
tion of capital, especially American capital. 

“Very few persons, especially in the 
United States,” said he, “actually realize the 


DON LUIS FELIPE CARBO 
Minister of Ecuador. 


wealth of my country. Our need of money 
is only relative. Capital can be utilized to 
extend the use of our resources. Any step, 
therefore, that may be taken now or in the 
near future to facilitate financial exchange 
between my country and foreign investors is 
of inestimable value to the welfare of the 
entire American continent, with correspond- 
ing improvement of the conditions that ob- 
tain to-day.” 


MEXICAN EXCHANGE AND CUR- 
RENCY COMMISSION. 


NDER the law of March 25, 1905, a 
commission was provided for, to car- 
ry out certain provisions of the new 

monetary law. This commission is now com- 
posed as follows: 

Chairman, ex-officio, the Minister of 
Finance, Lic. Jose Yves Limantour; vice- 
president, Lic. Pablo Macedo (one of the 
members appointed by the Finance Depart- 
ment); Messrs. Javier Arrangoiz, Treasurer 
General, and Miguel de Mendizahbal, Director 
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of the Mint, ex-officio members; Mr, Er- 
nesto Otto, appointed by the National Bank; 
Mr, Enrique Tron, appointed by the Bank 
of London and Mexico; Mr. rrederico Kladt, 
appointed by the Mexican Central Bank; and 
Messrs. Andres Bermejillo, Hugo Scherer, 
Jr., and James Walker, appointed by the 
Finance Department. 

Membership on the commission is hon- 
orary, carrying no salary. 

Mr. Luis Uhink is at the head of the 
commission’s office. 


Vice-President Macedo has recently is- 
sued a report, showing that the operations 
of the commission have been successful. 


SPAIN TO MAKE A BID FOR 
BANKS IN. LATIN AMERICA. 


ONSUL-GENERAL FRANK D. HILL 
of Barcelona, furnishes the following 
information relative to movements in 

Spain for the enlargement of its commercial 
and financial relations with Latin America: 

According to advices the Bank of Spain 
is about to abandon its policy of confining 
its banking relations to the Spanish Penin- 
sula and contenting itself with the role of 
creditor and banker of the opanish Govern- 
ment. It is stated that the bank intends to 
establish branches or at least secure corre- 
spondents in the principal Latin-American 
centres. Important sums of money are re- 
mitted every year to the Peninsula by the 
thousands of Spaniards who have emigrated 
to Latin America, and the Bank of Spain 
apparently proposes to establish banking 
operations in Latin America which will fa- 
cilitate these remittances. The great area 
over which Spanish is spoken—it is said to 
be the official language of twenty-two 
States.—should encourage ‘the bank to extend 
its operations. 

The Banco Hispano-Americano and _ the 
Banco Espafiol del Rio de la Plata have 
branches in Spain. Indeed, the Banco Es- 
pafiol del Rio de la Plata is constantly ex- 
tending its business, as is evidenced by the 
recent establishment of a branch office in 
Barcelona, in addition to the branch already 
at Madrid. 

Three Spanish steamship companies have 
lines connecting Spanish and Latin-American 
ports, and there has recently been talk of a 
new line from Barcelona to Porto Rico. 

There are many Latin Americans resident 
in Spain, some of whom are here for business 
reasons, while others have chosen to estab- 
lish themselves in the Peninsula permanently 
or for protracted residence. ‘The local press 
has recently noted a movement to secure 
some sort of organization for Latin Ameri- 
cans resident at Barcelona. This colony is 
estimated at about 5,000 persons. A good 
deal of the building up of the new quarter, 
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Reserves, $747,831.86 


Deposits, $2,839,986.93 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents:--NEW YORK, 
LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; 


Copper Bank; 


Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Geselischaft; 
nais. Comptoir National d’Escompte; H. 
ale Hamburg, Commerz und Disconto Bank; 


National Park Bank, National 
BERLIN, 
PARIS, Credit Lyon- 
AMBURG, Deutsche Bank Fili- 
MADRID, Banco His- 


pano Americano, Banco de Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 
RODOLFO J. GARCIA, Manager 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 


the Ensanche, is due to these Latin Ameri- 
cans, who have chosen to make Barcelona 
their home. 

All these facts furnish additional argu- 
ments for the prompt establishment of 
American branch banks in Latin-American 
capitals. Spain, it is plain, has no idea of 
abandoning her efforts to extend her rela- 
tions with her old colonies, to which she is 
united by many ties. There has been mani- 
fested practical unanimity in support of the 
projected Spanish-Cuban treaty. 


MEXICAN NOTES. 


—A concession has been granted for the 
exportation and exploitation of coal on pub- 
lic lands in the district of Monclova, State 
of Coahuila, and in the Salado River Valley. 
The concession is for a period of ten years, 
during which time the concessionaires agree 
to expend in exploration and development 
work at least $100,000 Mexican silver. For 
the right of exploitation the concessionaires 
obligate themselves to pay to the Mexican 
Government in Mexican silver $500 for the 
first year, $1,000 for the second year, $2,000 
for the third vear, $4,000 for the fourth 
year, the amount to be increased successively 
$1,600 a year thereafter until the expiration 
of the term of the concession. The govern- 
ment retains the right to inspect the works, 
books, and establishments of the concession- 
aires whenever it may deem proper. With 
the consent of the Department of Fomento, 
the concession is transferable to third par- 
ties. 


-—A new railroad company has been or- 
ganized to build a line frem Teziutlan, State 
of Puebla, through the State of Veracruz, 
to the port of Nautla, says the Mezican 
Herald. The $2,500,000 gold capital has all 
been subscribed, and Engineer Leopoldo 
Villareal, a member of the board of direc- 
tors, says that the line will develop a region 
rich in fruit, sugar, coffee, oil, etc., and that 
the freight on the lemon trade alone will 
pay the expenses of the road. A_ branch 
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AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 


line will also be operated between Papantla 
and Misantla. 


—A company is being formed in Torreon, 
Mexico, states the Mexican Herald, to build 
a theatre costing $250,000 gold. The organ- 
izer is Francisco Zambrano, the manager of 
the Banco de Coahuila. 


—President Diaz, in compliance with the 
provision of Article 8 of the law of March 
25, 1905, and with authorization granted by 
the law of November 6 of the same year, 
has decided tnat the design of the Mexican 
one dollar piece, without altering its weight 


and size, be changed so that the faces of the 
new coins may serve to commemorate the 
centennial of Mexican independence. On one 
side there will be the Mexican eagle sur- 
rounded by the inscription, “Mexican United 
States.” On the reverse the principal fig- 
ure will be liberty represented by a girl with 
floating hair, mounted on a restless horse 
and holding in her left hand a torch, while 
in the right she grasps a branch of oak. 
Behind this figure the sun, with fourteen 
rays, will be shown. The edge will have in 
bas-relief the inscription, “Independence and 
Liberty.” 


--Banco Central Mexicano: This institu- 
tion, located in the Mexican capital and hav- 
ing close affiliations with all the State banks 
of Mexico, is one of the country’s largest 
and most successful banks, its balance sheet 
of December 31 last exhibiting a total of 
$59,579,116.51. The capital is $30,000,000; 
reserve funds, $6,575,636.37, and deposits 
and current accounts, $37,311,396.59. 


—On December 31, 1909, the Mexico City 
Banking Company reported total assets 
$5,563,186.42, compared with $4,492,451.73 on 
June 30 last, a gain of over $1,000,000. 
Other increases are shown in the statement 
at the close of business, December 31, 1999. 
Surplus and undivided profits June 30 were 
$218,153.22, while the December statement 
shows these two funds totalling $360,758.83, 
of which $205,000 was surplus and $155,- 
758.83 undivided profits. Deposits in the 
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six months increased from $3,472,177.66 to 
$4,400,320.74, or $907,869. Herewith is the 
complete statement as of December 31 last: 


RESOURCES. 

Cash on hand 

Due from banks in Mexico city.. 1, 
Due from correspondents......... 687,354.61 
Stocks and bonds 71,015.00 
Loans and bills receivable........ 2,946,090.13 
Furniture, fixtures and lease 29,602.40 
Real estate 70,493.73 
Overdrafts 123,261.65 


$255.789.53 
79,579.37 


Total $5,563,186.42 


$800,000.00 
205,000.00 
155,758.83 
2,106.85 
4,400,320.74 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profit 

Uncollected dividends ............ 
Depcsits 


$5,563,186.42 

At the last annual meeting of the share- 

holders a dividend of ten per cent. was de- 

clared, or two per cent. larger than for the 
preceding year. 


—The balance sheet of the Banco Inter- 
nacional é Hipotecario of Mexico City for 
December 31, shows $5,000,000 capital; re- 
serve and provision fund, $584,888.79; mort- 
gage bonds, $17,273,700; total resources, $29,- 
709,634.12. This is one of the largest mort- 
gage banks in Mexico, and has been of great 
service to the agricultural interests in pro- 
viding loans on farm property. T.P. Honey 
is the manager. 


—-James Walker has resigned as manager 
of the Banco Mexicano de Comercio é Indus- 
tria, Mexico City, Rodolfo Stoecker, vice- 
president of the bank, having been appointed 
his successor, temporarily. Mr. Walker was 
formerly manager of the Bank of London 
and Mexico, and is well-known in Mexican 
banking circles. 


—The Bank of Aquascalientes, Mexico, 
reported on December 31: Capital, $600,000; 
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reserve funds, $29,551.43; deposits, $1,180,- 
307.68; notes in circulation, $726,230; total 
resources, $3,014,698.71. 


—Mercantile Banking Co.: This  well- 
known and successful American bank in 
Mexico City made the following showing in 
its December 31 statement: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $1,494,860.19 
Real estate 18,665.32 
Stocks and bonds 276,942.56 
Furniture and fixtures 17,831.01 
Bank building lease 

provements 70,424.62 
Cash and deposits with city banks 1,724,928.54 
With banks in the Republic 423,124.70 
With foreign correspondents.... 203,656.16 


and 


Total $4,230,482.15 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital fully paid 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Deposits 


$500,000.00 
75,000.00 
62.290.44 
3,593,141.71 


$4,230,432.15 


The officers of this bank are: President, A. 
H. McKay; vice-president and manager, K. 
M. Van Zandt, Jr.; vice-president, George J. 
McCarthy; cashier, H. C. Head. 


—On December 31 the Banco de Nuevo 
Leon, of Monterrey, Mexico, reported a total 
balance sheet of $13,477,322.77, compared 
with $8,615,235.47 on December 31, 1908, or 
a gain of nearly $5,000,000. 


GENERAL: NOTES. 


—John Barrett, chief of the Bureau of 
American Republics, recently appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs with a long speech designed to secure 
the enlargement of the annual appropriation 
for the Bureau of American Republics to 
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The American Bank of Torreon, S.A. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 


Capital. $100,000 


DR. A. N. CARR, 
Vice-President. 


ERN. H. GEMOETS, 
Cashier. 


Torreon, Coahuila 
Mexico. 


Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. 


Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. 


$75,000 instead of $50,009. The Bureau is 
doing splendid work, but feels itself handi- 
capped by a lack of necessary funds. 


-—Secretary Knox, apostle of peace, is 
urging foreign countries to have their battle- 
ships built in the United States shipbuilding 
yards. ‘the secretary has explained to the 
House Committee on Appropriations why he 
wants $100,000 to promote trade relations 
with foreign countries. He cited the case 
of Argentina, which has authorized the 
building of two Dreadnoughts. Secretary 


HON. HENRY LANE WILSON 


Who goes as Ambassador to Mexico, served for 
many years as Minister to Chile, where he ac- 
complished much for the development of better 
relations between that republic and the United 
States and learned to speak Spanish fluently. 
In 1889 he was appointed Minister to Venezuela 
by President Harrison, but declined the Office. 
His last service as Minister to Belgium has 
strengthened the confidence of those who know 
him at to his qualifications for his important 
duties in Mexico. Mr. Wilson is a skilled law- 
yer and has had considerable banking experi- 
ence, 
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Correspondence Invited. 


Knox said he saw no reason why this coun- 
try should not build the battleships. As a 
consequence agents of the State Department 
are urging the officials of Argentina, a 
friendly republic, to place their orders in 
this country. 


—Consul Frederic W. Goding, of Monte- 
video, reports that of the $2,585,000 Uru- 
guayan loan of, last June for internal im- 
provements, there have been apportioned for 
the various departments the following sums: 
Canelones, $57,700; Cerro Largo, $57,700; 
Colonia, $64,674; Durazno, $29,918; Flores, 
$33,605; Florida, $27,401; Maldonado, $48,- 
598; Minas, $33,088; Rio Negro, $28,952; 
Rivera, $41,350; Rocho, $46,530; salto, $44,- 
O17; San Jose, $48,701; Soriano, $46,530; 
Tacuarembo, $40,740; ‘Triente y Tres, $38,- 
258; a total of $687,762. The money is to 
be expended in the amplification of the 
plazas, cemeteries, pavements, municipal 
lavatories and other’ edifices, highways, 
water supply, tree planting, etc. These im- 
provements well illustrate the progressive- 
ness of the present administration. 


—Vice-Consul-General J. J. Slechta, at Rio 
de Janerio. reports that as a result of the 
transportation congress held in that city re- 
cently, a bureau has been established to 
study the freight rates of Brazilian railway 
and coastwise navigation lines and to arrive 
at a basis on which rates may be made lower 
and more uniform. A similar bureau has 
existed several vears in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. It is the intention to make 
the movement national. The vice-consul- 
general savs the work will be difficult, owing 
to the different methods of classifying mer- 
chandise adopted by the several lines, and 
this difficulty must be removed before much 
progress can be made. 


—The Argentine Government has author- 
ized the management of the Central North- 
ern Railway to construct a galpon at Tu- 
cuman station and buildings for the storage 
of telegraphic material and the respective 


offices. The work will cost $14,553. The 
plans of the Southern Railway for the con- 
struction of the branch from Cooper to 
Cristiano Muerto are approved. The Buenos 
Aires and Pacific Railway has been author- 
ized to open permanently the branch from 
Rivera to Salliquelé. Official approval has 
been given to the plans presented by the 
North East Argentine Railway for the type 
of cart bridges to be constructed over its 
line. 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ca. Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 


REAL EsTATE 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Rancues 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


V. M. Garces, Manager. 





PUBLIC WORKS 


| This department does paving 


work. makes surveys, con- 


| Structs sewerage systems, etc. 


It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 


Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 


| does all kinds of business in 


relation to bunking. 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED ' — 


Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 


MEXICO, D.F. 


President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


1st Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 


—The estimated profits of the Banco de 
la Republica Uruguaya (Bank of the Re- 
public of Uruguay) for the past year 
amount to one million dollars. The bank 
holds deposits for twenty million dollars, 
of which seven million belong to the gov- 
ernment. 


—At the close of the year ended June 30, 
1909, British investments in the Argentine 
Republic were recorded to the amount of 
£23,522,816. In this sum railways represent 
£14,917,090; government securities, £5,044,- 
926; and other securities, £3,560,926. 


—The progressive and historic town of 
Bayamo, situated in the Province of Oriente, 
Cuba, is soon to have a branch of the Bank 
of Canada. A railroad is building through 
this rich and productive rca of the is- 


land, and railroad communic with the 


important port of Manzanillo is assured 
within a short time, and later with the flour- 


ishing city of Santiago de Cuba. Bayamo 
and vicinity is developing rapidly and is a 
promising field for the investment of capital 
in agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
enterprises. 


—The new banking law of the Dominican 
Republic, promulgated on November 15, 
1909, provides that banks of issue shall have 
a capital of not less than $500,000; mortgage 
banks, $100,000, and Refaccionarios banks, 
or those especially intended to facilitate ag- 
ricultural and industrial operations by means 
of privileged loans, but without mortgage, 
$50,000. Banks desiring to increase theii 
capital must obtain the permission of the 
Department of the Treasury. 


ud Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 


Banks are required to have a reserve fund 
and to set aside annually ten per cent. of the 
net profits until the same amount to thirty 
per cent. or more of the total capital. Banks 
of issue will not be chartered for a longer 
period than thirty years, nor mortgage and 
Refaccionarios banks for a term exceeding 
fifty years, but the government may renew 
the charters three months before the expira- 
tion of the same. 

No bank that is established in the Repub- 
lic shall have its domicile abroad, or place 
its funds outside of the Republic. Compan- 
ies organized in foreign countries for the 
purpose of establishing banks in the coun- 
try are subject to the provisions of the 
banking law and to the laws of the nation, 
and the same is true of branches of foreign 
banks established in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

Banks of issue shall not place in circula- 
tion bills amounting to more than their total 
cash capital. Bank notes of the denomina- 
tions of one, two, five, twenty-five, fifty and 
100 dollars may be issued, the face value 
in all cases being redeemable by the banks 
in American gold. All bank notes shall be 
recorded in a book kept for that purpose by 
the Department of the ‘I'reasury. Bank notes 
are not a legal tender and are only receiv- 
able when they are acceptable to the parties 
to whom they are tendered. 

Banks are not permitted to charge on 
loans an interest exceeding three-quarters 
of one per cent. per month, or nine per cent. 
per annum. Bank capital is exempt from 
federal taxation, but is subject to an annual 
municipal and city tax of one mill per dol- 
lar on the total amount of the capital. 





Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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HIS department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is for the benefit of all readers inter- 
ested in safety deposit. It is open to contributions from any source, the purpose being 
to make it a place of exchange for good ideas in this branch of the banking business, 

For reproduction in this department, we would be pleased to receive photographs of safe 
deposit vaults, customers’ rooms, or copies of unusual safe deposit advertisements. We 
invite correspondence as to new methods of handling this business and approved means of 
increasing it. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS THAT ARE ABSOLUTELY 
UNIQUE IN SIZE, DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


By Victor B. Johnson. 


HE extraordinary development of the of the day that it first opened for business, 
safe deposit business in downtown _ to install 10,000 additional boxes, which are 

New York is evidenced by the fact now being placed in the service of the 

that the Carnegie Safe Deposit Company renters. But with all this additional equip- 
has been compelled, within eighteen months ment the Carnegie Vaults will have utilized 


ONE OF THE 2-TON DOORS 
Open at 8 A. M. and closed at 6 P. M. each business day 
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somewhat less than half of their available 
space. 

This development of business is the more 
striking by reason of the fact that when the 
plans for the Carnegie Vaults first became 
known, the experienced men in the safe de- 
posit business shook their heads and said 
that a vault adding 30,000 to the number 
of safe deposit boxes offered in lower Man- 
hattan would never be filled, and that an 
equipment representing an outlay of over 
$500,000 was absolutely unwarranted in that 
line of business. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Burtt Witrnovt Rivets or Bo rts. 


The component parts of this structure 
were solid plates of Harveyized nickled 
steel, forged by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. There was no plate weighing less 
than five tons and some weighed thirty tons, 
with measurements as great as twenty-two 
feet by ten feet six inches. The method 
of fastening this immense structure to- 
gether is novel, doing away with bolts or 
rivets. The plates were forged with 
wedge ends and channels and fastened to- 


Coupon Rooms 


Wortp’s Larcest VAvLts. 


The idea of building the largest, strongest 
and finest safe deposit vaults in the world 
originated with Mr. Charles C. Dickinson, 
the organizer of the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany, and was in his mind at the time he 
arranged for the lease of the ground floor, 
basement and sub-basement of the United 
States Realty Building at 115 Broadway, 
then in course of construction. He enlisted 
the services of William H. Hollar, of the 
Hollar Company, as designer and engineer 
of the vaults. 

The basement space contracted for al- 
lowed the building of a vault one hundred 
and eight feet in extreme length, thirty feet 
in extreme width and twenty feet high, di- 
vided into two floors. In other words, a 
structure larger than the average two- 
story house, inside of a modern office 
building. 


gether by a system of interlocking wedges 


on the inside of the vault. The result is 
to give an integral structure so staunch that 
no force of explosive, or even earthquake 
can rend it, or disturb its contour. Con- 
vincing tests have proved that the best 
drill goes to pieces against the face of 
the armor plate. 


Monster ForGines. 


It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the two end plates, weighing thirty 
tons each, are the largest pieces of armor 
plate ever forged for any purpose. The 
big doors, one at the Broadway end, and 
the other facing Cedar street, each weigh- 
ing twenty-five tons, are pieces which make 
a strong appeal to the eye by their mas- 
siveness. Twenty tons of this weight are 
in one solid mass of material, eight feet 
three inches in diameter, while the remain- 
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Reception Room 


ing five tons are accounted for in the bolt 
work mechanism. There are twenty-four 


bolts in each of the doors each weighing 
ninety-seven pounds. 


Lockinc MECHANISM. 


In order to ward against failure of the 
time clock, there are four clocks on each 
door, any one of which will suffice to oper- 


ate the mechanism. There is also an emer- 
gency door which is provided with four 
clocks operating a time lock. 


Vacit ARCHITECTURE. 


In seeking to combine attractiveness with 
this immense strength, the builders worked 
upon designs for the decoration of the 
vaults, using marble, bronze and_ polished 


Private Vault 
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Shop Set-up of Upper Vault 


steel for their tones. The general style is 
an adaptation of the Gothic design used 
so effectively in the architecture of the 
Trinity Buildings by the architect, Francis 
H. Kimball. ‘The bronze ceilings and 
columns, with marble floors, and the light- 
ing of the vaults from above through 
panels, remove altogether the 


opalescent 
feeling of being in a dungeon. 
The boxes are installed on two levels, in 


all sizes from $5 to $500 rental a year. 
Access to the lower level is given by an 
elevator running entirely inside the vault, 
the hoisting drum being inside the vault, 
so that only the electric current is switched 


on from the outside in the day time and 
shut off at night. 

In addition to the individual boxes, space 
was provided in the lower level for the 
renting of large sections, in which line this 
company has attracted an unusual amount 
of business. For corporations and_ indi- 
viduals requiring a large amount of space, 
the plan has been adopted of fitting up 
these private sections to suit the renter, in- 


A Shop View of the 30-ton Front Plate and 25-ton Door 
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closing behind bronze grilles adequate floor 
space for clerical work directly at the safes. 
These private spaces are equipped with 
telephone and push button systems. The 
largest individual space ever fitted up in 
any vault is one of these sections in the 
Carnegie Vaults commanding a rental of 
$12,000 a year. 

There is an ample number of coupon 
rooms, in each of which is a_ telephone, 
directly connected with local and long dis- 
tance switchboard. There ‘is also a direc- 
tors’ room capable of accommodating 
twenty-five to thirty persons, which is 
available for the use of customers who need 
such a convenience. 


PERFECT VENTILATION. 


worked out 
Griggs & 


ventilation 
engineers and 


The system of 
by the vault 
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Holbrook, ventilating 
direct supply of 

filtered air, raised or lowered to any 
temperature, anu distributed throughout 
both the upper and lower vaults. A com- 
plete change of air is effected every five 
minutes while the vaults are open. The 


engineers, 
washed, 


gives a 
dried and 


connection for this service is made entirely 
through the emergency door where there 
is a detachable section of duct that is re- 
moved at the hour of closing. 


CONVENIENT OPENING AND CLostnc Hovrs. 


In the matter of hours the Carnegie 
Vaults made an innovation for the down- 
town district. They are open from 8 a. M. 
until 6 p. m., and from 8 until 2 o’clock on 
Saturday; in other words, giving customers 
access to their boxes throughout the business 
hours. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ENLARGES ITS QUARTERS. 


HAT may be done toward moderniz- 
ing a safe deposit office is shown in 
the alterations made between the 

night of December 31 last and the morning 
of January 3, at the office of the Lincoln 
Safe Deposit Company, Forty-second street, 
New York. 

This company was established in 1883. 
At the time of the erection of their building 
a heavy iron railing was constructed across 
the front of their safe deposit vault about 
forty feet and extending out from in front 
of the vault about fifteen feet. The desks 


of the clerks and officers occupied the space 
between the railing and the front of the 
vault, entirely shut in frem the public and 
approachable only throvgh the main en- 
trance gate leading to the vault and a row 
of pigeon holes. 

The new management, appreciating the 
importance of getting into closer touch with 
patrons, in the short time above mentioned 
had the iron railing moved back about ten 
fect, placing all the clerks outside of the 
railing, enclosing the various offices within a 


Improved and Remodeled Interior of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of New York. 
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neat bronze rail, in such a way that patrons 
can enter and come into closer touch with 
the heads of the various departments. 

The change has materially increased the 
size of the offices and made the entire ar- 
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rangement much more attractive, adding to 
the security of the vault by permitting only 
those to enter who have business therein, and 
making the clerks more accessible to the 
public. 


A TIP ON SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING. 


By G. P. Blackiston. 


ILFUL waste is something now quite 
unknown in this progressive era of 
business activity. Nothing is 

deemed too trivial to be turned to good ac- 
count. The refuse of former days in the 


manufacturing of certain articles found its 


considered a dead issue and by careful 
manuvering it was suddenly transformed 
into a splendid advertising medium. 

In the center of this institution’s safe de- 
posit vault—as in the case of every other 
organization of the same character—is a 


The square table in the centre of the vault, having a glass top can be utilized for advertising pur 


poses with little trouble. 


Display cards can be prepared and inserted beneath 


the glass tep where they are sure to be read. 


way to the scrap heap. The transformation 
came when the discovery was made that the 
ultimate dollar had not been squeezed out 
of the material. The refuse was then a 
thing of value and other commodities were 
manufactured from it. 

Thus it is with the apparently dead issue. 
Countless banking institutions are moving 
steadily along, blind to numerous advanta- 
ges which fairly breed themselves within 
their banking rooms. The Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., only re- 
cently opened its eyes to what had been 


square table, divided into four sections, 
where the patrons of the vault transact their 
business. Hundreds of people enter that 
vault during the business hours of each day 
and each and every one opens his box upon 
one of the four sections of this table. 

A glass slab, backed by plain blank paper 
decorated the surface of the table. Here 
was an evidence of lost circulation. The table 
was absolutely dead as far as advertising 
was concerned. But when the transforma- 
tion came there was a different story to 
tell. The glass tops were lifted and beneath 
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were inserted hand decorated signs, calling 
attention to another department of the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company. 

The lost circulation was reclaimed. There 
is no direct evidence that the quartet of 
advertising cards actually caused more 
money to be passed over the bank’s counters, 
but it has been and is keeping the company’s 
name before the public. The patrons of 
the safe deposit vault are kept abreast of 
the times; they are kept informed of the 
resources of the institution and told just 
how excellently and thoroughly that patron’s 
business would be transacted in another 
department. 

Every week the officials of the bank 
caused these advertising cards to be 
changed. Every department Yeceived pub- 
licity. The real estate department was ex- 
ploited, the bare statement of facts being 
supplemented by an illustration of a well 
appointed residence or country scene. The 
mortgage department was exploited in a 
manner befitting that branch of the busi- 
ness. So with the trust, investment and 
other departments. 

Every banking institution has overlooked 
such an advertising proposition for years. 
Just so many years as they have been in 
business they have maintained a sample of 
dead circulation, which could easily be 


transformed into a live wire advertising 
medium. 
The Safe Deposit & Trust Company man- 


agement, noting the advantages gained from 
this vault advertising, extended the plan. 
The identical dead circulation had existed 
in other spots. The desks provided for the 
use of patrons were supplied with simple 
blotters, which have long been back num- 
bers and which lost their value the second 
day after being placed on the desks. The 
blotters were removed and in their places 
appeared appropriate signs, which, being 
changed at frequent intervals, kept the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company and the 
worth of its departments before the people 
patronizing the bank. 

Part of the success of the plan was em- 
bodied in the originality of the idea. It was 
something new and attracted attention. 
The advertising worth resulting from the 
transformation of these apparently dead 
issues is inestimable. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PERSONAL 
SOLICITATION. 


R. John F. Talmage, manager of the 
Long Island Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York City, an 

institution whose vaults are located in 
the basement of the Title Guaranty 
& Trust Company building, says that 
he believes very heartily in the efficacy 
of personal solicitation or suggestion in 
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getting new safe deposit customers. The 
Title Guaranty & Trust Company, in its 
banking department on the first floor of 
this building, has about 7,000 depositors. A 
good many of these have been induced to 
become customers of the Long Island Safe 
Deposit Company by officers and employes 
of the trust company calling to their atten- 
tion the facilities offered by the safe deposit 
company. In some cases they have even 
taken them down and shown them the vault 
personally. It is much easier to get new 
customers in this way among persons who 
are already familiar with the location of an 
institution and possibly have met some of 
its stockholders through their connection 
with an affiliated institution than it is to 
interest total strangers. 


SAFE DEPOSIT NOTES. 


—-Stockholders of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company will short- 
ly be asked to ratify an increase of the capi- 
tal stock from $200,000 to $500,000, and to 
increase the par value of the shares from 
$50 to $100. 


—The contract for construction of the 
new safe deposit vaults for the Franklin 
County National Bank of Greenfield, Mass.. 
has been let to Remington & Sherman of 
New York, work to begin as soon as possi- 
ble. The vault will be built with a steel lin- 
ing two and one-half inches thick, with cir- 
cular doors weighing something like seven- 
teen tons, of ten and one-half inch steel. 
The door, top, sides and bottom of the vault 
will be connected with electric burglar pro- 
tection, and the whole construction is to be 
of the most modern and metropolitan type. 


—H. B. Craddick, writing in a recent is- 
sue of the Commercial West, says: When 
advertising safe deposit boxes you have 
many things to feature. First, the vault 
construction and security against fire or 
damage: size and construction of boxes; 
methods of locking; prices and rentals. It 
is also advisable to mention the practical 
uses to which the boxes can be put. Here 
is a partial list in this connection: Wills, 
deeds, abstracts, contracts, leases, mort- 
gages, insurance policies, pension documents, 
naturalization papers, partnerships, bonds, 
notes, stock certificates, receipts, jewelry 
and silverware. And “there are others.” 


—-According to a recent report of the 
New York State Superintendent of Banks, 
O. H. Cheney, there are forty-five safe de- 
posit companies, exclusive of the Maiden 
Lane Safe Deposit Company, New York 
City, engaged in business in the State. The 
recovery of a heavy judgment against the 
Maiden Lane institution has impaired its 
capital, which is to be restored soon by an 
assessment of stockholders. 
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-—The Grove City (Pa.) National Bank is 
having new vault equipment installed by the 
York Safe & Lock Company of New York, 
and will hereafter make a specialty of rent- 
ing safe deposit boxes. A circular door, 
weighing eight tons, built up of five-ply 
chrome steel plates of the highest tensile 
strength, will guard the entrance. This 
door will have an over-all thickness of thir- 
teen and one-half inches. ‘The locking 
mechanism will consist of twenty-four heavy 
round steel bolts spaced about eight inches 
apart and operating in all directions from 
the centre around the entire door. This 
bolt work will be checked by two latest im- 
proved burglar proof combination bank 
locks, and will be additionally protected by 
a four-movement, seventy-two-hour time 


lock. 


—-A newspaper dispatch from South Nor- 
walk, Conn., says: 

The work of moths saved a small fortune 
in good United States bills from destruction 
by fire in Walton, 

The shabby old clothes of Mary Spitz- 
er, who died recently, were about to be 
consigned to a bonfire when through a 
moth hole in an old waist the gleam of 
a yellow back was seen. Some of the gar- 
ments had been burned, but in this waist 
and two skirts nearly $3,000 was found in 
bills that ranged from one dollar to one 
hundred dollars. There is no knowing how 
much was lost in the fire, and it is now 
planned to open the grave and examine the 
clothing in which the woman was buried, in 
the hope of finding more treasure. 

Mary Spitzer for many years lived the life 
of a miser in an old hut near Bald Hill. 
She lived on herbs and things she secured 
by bartering roots and medicine. When she 
died the town was about to pay the funeral 
expenses when a sister appeared and made 
all arrangements. 

News of, this character appears almost 
daily and seme of it might be used as a com- 
pelling argument in the advertising copy of 
the wide-awake bank or company with vault 
space to sell. We have reproduced sample 
ads. of this kind in previous numbers of 
the magazine. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $1 SILVER 
CERTIFICATE. 


ean of 1899; check letter “B;” face 

plate number 4810; back plate number 

2844 or 2344; W. T. Vernon, Register 

of the Treasury; Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer 

of the United States. Portraits of Lincoln 
and Grant. 

The sample under inspection is one that 
would easily deceive the ordinary handler of 
money. The face and back are printed on 
thin paper and between them is pasted a 
third sheet to give them the required thick- 
ness. So much paste is used in the making 
of the note that it has a very rough and 
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stiff feeling. It seems to have been printed 
from etched intaglio plates of mediocre 
workmanship which show evidence of an 
attempt to supply missing details by the 
unskillful use of the graving tool. This is 
chiefly noticeable on the back of the note 
where the words “one dollar’ in the mar- 
ginal panel, upper right of note, have been 
scratched in. In the lower center of the 
note under the words “of America” there is 
much rough work with the graver, pro- 
ducing an effect like thorns in what should 
be lathe work. The final “e” in the word 
“certificate,” lower center of the back, has 
been scratched in in a very crude manner, 
and the plate number on the back was evi- 
dently scratched in after the plate’ was 
etched. In the middle of the numeral “1,” 
which appears at the left and right end 
back of note, there is in the genuine an or- 
namental design with considerable detail. 
In the sample under observation that or- 
namental work is merely outlined and sug- 
gested. The color of the seal, numbers, and 
denominational figures on the face of the 
note is pale compared with the genuine, and 
the numbers are badly printed. In the note 
under inspection the serial number is R99- 
121192, and the last three figures appear to 
have been put in separately and_ then 
touched up with dark-blue and white water 
colors, most of which disappears on the 
application of moisture. The print of the 
face of the note is three-sixteenths of an 
inch short. This may have been due to a 
shrinking of the paper, but is more likely 
the result of too much reduction in trans- 
iering to the plate before etching. This 
note made its first appearance and was de- 
tected at Newark. N. J. <A _ few bits of 
coarse and raveled silk twist have been in- 
serted between the pieces of paper in one 
place in the note under inspection. 


Joun E. Wiixte, Chief. 


HEARTILY INDORSED. 


an convention in New York, amused 


J PIERPONT MORGAN, at the dioces- 
a group of clergymen with a story 


of a minister. “He was as ignorant, this 
good man. of financial matters,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “as the average financier is ig- 
norant of matters ecclesiastical. He at 
once received a check—the first he had 
ever got in his life—and took it to a bank 
for payment. 

“*But you must indorse the check,’ said 
the paying teller, returning it through his 
little window. 

“‘Tndorse it?’ 
a puzzled tone. 

“*Yes, of course. 
on the back.’ 

“‘T see, said the minister. And turning 
the check over he wrote across the back 
of it: 

“FF heartily indorse 
Boston News Bureau. 


said the old minister, in 


It must be indorsed 


this check.’ ’’-— 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will appear 
here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as possible. 

It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall be to 
correspond with THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for this purpose. 


Group and individual photographs of officers and members, 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


photographs of chapter 
rac- 
anu- 


scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 


following month’s issue. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER BANQUET. 


By H. L. Tompkins. 


IME was when the annual banquet of 
New York Chapter was regarded as a 
purely social event. Indeed most of 

us have fallen into the error of using the 
word “social,” even within the last few 
weeks—-but the banquet over and soberer 
senses having returned, it is evident that 
while the sociability may be manifested 
among a greater number of individuals than 
is the case on ordinary meeting nights, the 
banquet itself is really the greatest educa- 
tional event of the chapter season. Certain 
it is that at no time in its history has New 
York Chapter ever entertained so many of 
its friends under one roof as it did on Feb- 
ruary 8, at the Hotel Astor, and it is equally 
certain that-better speakers, gay or serious 
(and there were some who could be both 
within a short space of time) were never 
listened to at any banquet of the chapter or 
elsewhere. 

Beginning with William M. Rosendale, 
president and toastmaster, who was very 
happy in his opening speech, as well as in 
each of his introductions, down to the last 
speaker of the evening, there was no note 
which jarred upon the senses or otherwise 
spoiled a harmonious whole. 

Mr. Pierson, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, led off the ball with 
an address, in which he spoke seriously of 
the possibilities of the institute movement, 
of which he was and is one of the sponsors. 
The future of the men who took part in the 
work of an educational organization such as 
the institute, he prophesied without any 
hesitation. ‘Ihey would be, he said, the ad- 
ministrators eventually of the financial af- 
fairs of the nation, because they would be 


trained in their profession as no bankers 
of the past had ever had the opportunity to 
be. He spoke for even a closer union be- 
tween the Bankers’ Association and the In- 
stitute and advocated a plan whereby the 
official journal of the older association and 
the “Bulletin” of the younger might be 
printed under one cover, thus bringing the 
members of the two associations into closer 
knowledge of each other’s doings, and he 
asked for the united support of the Insti- 
tute members for the great questions upon 
which the Bankers’ Association have re- 
corded their opinions. 

The Rev. Dr. Aked, who followed Mr. 
Pierson, congratulated the chapter (as, in 
fact, all the speakers did) upon its numbers 
and upon the work it was doing. His was 
an inspiring address, upon the theory of hit- 
ting the right nail on the head often enough 
to result in the “luck” of driving it in. Dr. 
Aked was as eloquent as his reputation has 
made him out to be, and while he said it 
was a dangerous thing to introduce a man 
of his profession into a speaker’s rostrum so 
closely resembling a pulpit, it is doubtful if 
any one present regretted the earnest words 
of incentive to keep adding to the right side 
of the account—the side of right living and 
right doing. He urged his listeners to a 
broader consideration of national questions 
and to become “bulls” on the country every 
one. The exploitation of national resources 
—this, he said, is the work of democracy. 
He. quoted Bright’s words in answer to Glad- 
stone, “That over all the land there would be 
one people, one nation, one flag—the home 
of liberty and of the oppressed of every 
race and clime.” He regretted, as does Mr. 
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Bryce, our seeming inability to govern the 
cities and urged all to take a fuller interest 
in that phase of political endeavor. 

Mr. McLean, the editor of the Brooklyn 
Citizen, took occasion to poke some fun at 
Dr. Aked, apropos of some statements he 
had made concerning the “deadly accuracy 
of the American press,” and incidentally 
paid his own borough a tribute as to its 
ability to furnish more than a bare majority 
of officials to help govern the metropolis. 
Then he went further back, and in refer- 
ence to Mr. Pierson’s opposition to postal 
savings banks, remarked upon the influence 
of the press, that had the public paid more 
attention to the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and less to the press, there would have 
been no postal savings bank question. His 
address was directed to the bankers’ abilities 
to make and unmake war by the power of 
the dollars over which they had control. 
The greatest power in the world making for 
peace, he said, yet he was not himself a 
peace-at-any-price man. He believed that 
the time was not yet when disarmament 
could be brought about. There were right- 
eous wars, and the banker of the future 
would finance them, as he had done in the 
past, but the unrighteous wars would cease 
as soon as bankers were educated up to their 
moral responsibilities. 

Mr. Roy, the assistant district attorney of 
King’s county, could hardly be said to have 


paid a tribute to “Our Friends, the Liars,” 
although they were the subject of his re- 


marks. Since the first conversation re- 
corded in history, Mr. Roy said, the liars 
had been with us and they were divided into 
six classes, white, black, yellow, damned, 
dandruff-cures and expert testimony. In his 
official capacity he seemed most often to 
have come into contact with the last named, 
though, as he sau, in courts lying was not 
confined to experts. He paid a tribute to 
honesty in the abstract and to the public 
love of honesty in the concrete. For, he said, 
the love of honesty is proved even by the 
politicians, whose first endeavor is always to 
convince their constituents of their absolute 
uprightness and good behavior in the office 
to which they aspire. 

Following Mr. Roy, William J. Burns, 
president of the Burns-Sheridan National 
Detective Agency, gave a history of the dis- 
covery, arrest and conviction of the two men 
who counterfeited the $100 bill a few years 
ago; the best counterfeit ever made, he said. 
Mr. Burns’ twenty years in the government 
secret service has given him a fund of infor- 
mation upon which to draw in describing 
his experiences at this kind of work, and he 
was listened to with interest by the men 
through whose hands pass millions of dollars 
of good money and upon whose skillfully 
trained eyes the government depends, as Mr. 
Burns was good enough to say, for the ar- 
rest of and description of counterfeit money. 
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DETROIT HAS SOME LIVELY 
MEETINGS. 


ETROIT CHAPTER has been busy 
during the winter so far, holding regu- 
lar meetings twice each month and law 
class alternate Tuesday evenings. About 
itteen are enrolled in the class in Banking 
and Commercial Law, under the leadership 
of Sherwin A. Hill, formerly a clerk in the 
Commercial National Bank, now with the 
firm of Shaw, Warren, Cady & Oakes. Mr. 
Hill is # very good instructor.and the class 
is making good progress. During the sea- 
son we have been addressed by some uf De- 
troit’s best inforined men, among others, 
Circuit Judge A. J. Murphy; R. W. Smylie, 
manager Credit and Auditing Department 
of the People’s State Bank, on “Bank In- 
spection”; M. J. McGuirl, astronomer, on 
“The Planets and Halley’s Comet”; Dr. J. 
M. Cooper, on “The Eyes”; Mavor Philip 
Breitmeyer, on “The Young Man in Munici- 
pal Affairs,” besides other good speakers. 

The best meeting of the season was held 
January 11, when we had an “Old Boys’ 
Night,” with talks by former presidents, B. 
G. Vernor, Richard T. Cudmore, John H. 
Hart, and George T. Courtney, and Messrs. 
John Gillett, Walter G. Toepel, Harry H. 
Ellerton, Joseph Grindley and others. All 
of these men are roll of honor men, having 
been clerks when they joined the chapter, 
but being afterwards promoted to officer- 
ships. The last item on the programme was 
a mental addition contest. The first prize 
was won by C. E. Partridge of the Dime 
Savings, second by Irving Baker of the First 
National. It is a noticeable fact that con- 
tests in footing are generally won by the 
men who were at it before adding machines 
were invented. A recent meeting consisted 
of an adding machine contest on “Bur- 
roughs” machines. “Gil” Beasley of the 
People’s State Bank won first prize, 150 
checks in two minutes and twenty-nine sec- 
onds. “Gil” is hard to beat and we will 
soon have to match him with some of the 
“record breakers.” 

Our meeting of January 28 was addressed 
by Hon. Frank E. Doremus, City Controller, 
on “The City’s Finances,” and M. B. Moon, 
manager of the First National bond depart- 
ment, on “Bonds.” William E. Wandersee 
furnished selections by Caruso, Melba, Schu- 
mann Heink and other grand opera singers, 
and Detroit’s noted tenor, Harold Jarvis, on 
his fine phonograph. 

The last additions to the roll of honor 
are E. J. Eckert, from assistant cashier to 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank, and 
Theo. F. A. Osius, who has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the Wayne County Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Good things are in store for members of 
the Detroit Chapter for the rest of the sea- 
son. <A contest has been started for new 
members, a prize being offered for the mem- 
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ber bringing in the largest number of appli- 
cations—-round trip, including berth, to the 
Chattanooga convention,—and we anticipate 
quite a number of additions to our member- 
ship. 

Rumors of a minstrel show are in the air. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 
CHICAGO'S ANNUAL BANQUET. 
By Edward White. 

T would be difficult to evolve a more prac- 
tical, sensible or beneficial programme 
for an evening’s entertainment than the 

one conceived and executed by the banquet 
committee of the Chicago Chapter at its an- 
nual banquet, February 5. Aside from the 
splendid spread provided in the gold room 
of the Congress Hotel and the musical and 
minstrel entertainment furnished, each one 
of the five addresses included in the pro- 
gramme was in itself a distinguishing fea- 
ture—a model of sound advice and compe- 
tent suggestion. It is safe to say that very 
few organizations of any kind ever provided 
a series of after-dinner talks with a wider 
range of practical business subjects, or that 
were handled by more able speakers than 
those who addressed Chicago Chapter at its 
“annual” this vear. 


In “The Banker of the Future,” Col. 


George T. Buckingham did not engage in 


idle predictions or prophecies. He simply 
showed what the future holds by unveiling 
a picture of past achievements. 

Prof. Francis W. Shepardson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, used “The Individual in 
a Republic” as a theme for making clear to 
members of Chicago Chapter the possibili- 
ties of individual effort in life. 

Mr. James kh. IIsley, president of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, spoke on 
the “Guaranty of Bank Deposits in Okla- 
homa,” making a clear presentation of a 
close personal. study of the question. 

“Reclaiming the Desert,” by Mr. Edmund 
T. Perkins, engineer in charge of the United 
States Reclamation Service, was a most com- 
prehensive treatment of this important sub- 
ject. 

“The Value of an Ideal in City Building,” 
by Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, was really an 
epic in construction as well as a formal les- 
son in genuine municipal greatness. 

By choosing most of the speakers outside 
the field of practical banking, and permit- 
ting them to select their own subjects, the 
programme was made to cover a wide range 
of human possibilities, and to show the 
members the sort of composite citizen a 
banker must be; that his future must be an 
improvement upon the achievements of 
those who precede him; that he must rise to 
the highest order of individualism; that he 
must study banking questions closely and 
without prejudice; that much depends upon 
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his interest in the reclamation and_utiliza- 
tion of the desert wastes, and that municipal 
greatness means municipal beauty and civic 
glory. 

The toastmaster of the occasion was Mr. 
Robert B. Armstrong, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the invoca- 


“tion was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Samuel 


Faliows, D. D., LL. D. 

President Lester Burdette Brady presided. 

The following gentlemen were on the ban- 
quet committee: P. P. Thorston, chairman, 
Western Trust & Savings Bank; E. T. Gill- 
meister, secretary, Western Trust & Savings 
Bank; Robert Gadsden, Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company; J. B. Schnell, Metropolitan 
Trust & Savings Bank; Frank Nason, First 
National Bank; Harry Grut, Continental 
National Bank; Ed. F. Schoeneck, Corn 
Exchange National Bank; E. J. Goit, Com- 
mercial National Bank; Walter Johnson, 
National Bank of the Republic; A. F. Moel- 
ler, Foreman Brothers Banking Co.; O. A, 
Bestel, First Trust & Savings Bank; H. L. 
Benson, Union Trust Company; Fred Mus- 
grove, Illinois Trust & Savings Bank; Vic- 
tor E. Edgren, Northern Trust Company 
Bank; W. A. Roberts, Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank. 


LOS ANGELES ENTERTAINS 
THE LADIES. 


OS ANGELES CHAPTER of the 
American Institute of Banking recent- 
ly entertained the members, their 

friends and ladies at a musical recital given 
in the chapter rooms. The date, January 20, 
1910, fell upon the closing day of the avia- 
tion meet, so that the bank boys’ gathering 
made a most pleasing finish to the exciting 
period of flying just closed. And the rec- 
ords for attendance and general good time 
were broken at this social as easily as the 
great Paulhan gathered in the prizes at 
Dominguez field. 

The boys and their ladies gathered early 
and spent a pleasant hour showing the 
strangers the sumptuous quarters, the 
lounging rooms, the library, the billiard room 
and the various trophies that adorn the 
walls. 

Then all adjourned to a larger room and 
awaited eagerly the expected treat. The 
artists of the evening were Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Girard, assisted by Laura Seymour 
Wheeler at the piano. Mr. Girard is no 
stranger to most of the boys, as he put on 
the last show given by the bankers, a great 
success; and he is also the composer of the 
new comic opera, “The Alaskan.” 

The programme was a delight throughout. 
There were selections from grand opera by 
Mr. Girard, which could not have been bet- 
ter rendered on any stage, or so it seemed 
to those present; and his interpretation of 
a collection of Irish songs brought down the 
house. Mrs. Girard sung five numbers, three 
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of them dainty things by Chaminade, ana 
proved herself as delightful an entertainer 
as her talented husband. The programme 
ended with a most effective duet, and the 
three artists were given such a storm of ap- 
plause as only bank men can give when they 
are feeling just right. 


After the musical feast came another one, * 


the good things to eat and drink, served in 
a vine-clad alcove by people who knew how. 

And after that it was time to go home. 

This musicale was so full of delight that 
the boys are going to have more of them in 
the future, and just as near like this one as 
is possible. And on that the ladies are all 
with them. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER—JANUARY 


ACTIVITIES. 
By Thomas J. Nugent. 

HICAGO CHAP'1ER can look back 
over the first half of the chapter year 
with feelings of pride and elation. 

The lectures of Mr. James I. Ennis on 
commercial and banking law continue to at- 
tract large and appreciative audiences. Pro- 
fessor Kennedy’s political economy class also 
comes in for a large share of favor by the 
members. His lectures have been unusually 
well attended and the interest keen. Both 
of these gentlemen have the happy knack 
of combining simplicity with excellent de- 
livery, thus keeping the attention of the 
class and a corresponding regular attend- 
ance. 

The debating society has had some lively 
sessions. The round-table discussions, hat- 
talks and debates are very instructing and 
worth any man’s time. On January 4 Pro- 
fessor Arthur Edward Phillips, of the Phil- 
lips School of Oratory, this city, was the lion 
of the evening. He delivered a talk on “Ef- 
fectiveness ‘in Speech,” which was a rare 
treat. ‘To those interested in public speak- 
ing (and all present were to a greater or 
lesser degree), his remarks were of inestima- 
ble value. He gave a very clear and con- 
cise outline of his method of teaching ef- 
fectiveness, embellishing it with some of his 
original tone drills for developing the voice. 

Professor Phillips was followed by a de- 
bate on the subject, “Resolved, That the 
United States should establish a permanent 
tariff commission, with power to fix rates.” 
F. E. Musgrove, Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank; Harold W. Dorn, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank; J. J. Schroeder, National Bank 
of the Republic, took the affirmative. The 
negative side was defended by Robert E. 
Heineman, Fort Dearborn National Bank; 
Robert I. Simons, Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company; Elmer Stevenson, Continental 
National Bank. Professor Phillips, Fred W. 
Ellsworth and Craig B. Hazlewood acted as 
judges, Professor Phillips also acting as 
critic. The affirmative side was declared 


winners on points. It was a very ably han- 
dled debate and the discussions were good. 

The general chapter meeting of January 
11 was graced by the presence of several 
notables. George E. Allen, educational di- 
rector; Fred A. Crandall, vice-president Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago; A. Waller Mor- 
ton, assistant cashier National City Bank, 
Chicago; and Ralph C. Wilson, assistant 
cashier Commercial National Bank. <A. W. 
Johnson of the First National Bank enter- 
tained with a few piano selections, after 
which Professor Kennedy took up his lec- 
ture on “Stocks and Bonds.” The lecture 
was good and well received. Following Mr. 
Kennedy, President Brady called on Mr. 
Allen for a few remarks. He responded in 
his inimitable and sincere manner, confining 
himself to the subject of education and the 
future of the bank clerk. Messrs. Morton, 
Wilson, Crandall, and Ellsworth were each 
called upon for little talks, and all responded 
in a light and humorous manner. 

It is our pleasant duty to record the 
names of three Chicago Chapter members 
who have “gone up” and entered the charmed 
circle of officialship since the first of the 
year. They are John F. Hagey of the First 
National Bank, formerly of the legal de- 
partment, now assistant manager Division 
“F,” banks and bankers, succeeding Herbert 
W. Brough, deceased; Craig B. Hazlewood, 
new business manager of the Union Trust 
Company, now assistant secretary of that 
institution; Roy C. Osgood, formerly attor- 
ney for the trust department First Trust & 
Savings Bank, now assistant trust officer. 
Mr. Osgood is a one-time editor of the Sar- 
ings and Trust Review, now a part of the 
Banxers Macazrne. All are of the highest 
type of bank men, good square fellows and 
bound to rise to greater successes in their 
profession. 


BOSTON HEARS SOME GOOD 
TALKS AT THE JANUARY 
SESSION. 


O* the evening of January 19, at an 
open meeting of the chapter, the 
speaking was preceded by an enjoy- 
able half hour of music by the chapter or- 
chestra, under the leadership of L. t*. Ormes. 
President Wiggin presided and first intro- 
duced Henry D. Love, chief bank examiner 
of the Audit Company of New York, whose 
subject was “Detail.” 

Mr. Love called particular attention to 
the fact that a knowledge of detail is essen- 
tial to the: best leadership. He assured us 
that merit only was the basis of advance- 
ment and that “pull” has little or nothing to 
do with it. Many of us may not accept this 
last statement wholly, but most of us will 
perhaps admit that merit is generally recog- 
nized—-except in our own case. 

Roland W. Boyden, of the well-known 
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law firm of Ropes, Gray & Gorham, pre- 
sented in an original and entertaining man- 
ner a paper on “Some Popular Forms of 
Dishonesty,” and convinced all those pres- 
ent that the bank clerk returning from his 
annual vacation in Europe, who tries to 
smuggle in some diamonds, is really in the 
same class with the sugar trust, or even the 
man who took home a couple of pencils or 
half a pint of ink for his wife’s desk, on 
leaving the bank, as recently as last night, 
was keeping pace in a degree with “those 
higher up.” 

The programme was concluded by a care- 
fully prepared paper by Henry Clews, of 
Henry Clews & Co., New York City, on 
“Reasons Against a Central Bank and Pos- 
tal Savings Banks.” Mr. Clews felt that 
the present system works sufficiently well to 
provide the banking facilities really needed 
by the country, and there is very great 
danger in the centralization of power, such 
as would follow either the establishment of 
a central bank or a posta) savings bank sys- 
tem. It would.also serve as a discourage- 
ment to all other banking enterprises. 


SPOKANE CHAPTER IS 
GROWING. 


HE Spokane Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking is making a 
rapid growth in membership, and it 

has been found necessary to get more com- 
modious quarters for the young men. The 
institute has now moved into the annex of 
the Exchange National Bank building. The 
total membership is now about 100. Qne of 
the most successful ventures of the chapter 
along educationa: lines has been a class in 
commercial and banking law, under the in- 
struction of Attorney J. T. Burcham. The 
course has been running for several weeks 
and meets weekly from 4:30 to 6 Pp. Mm. in 
the chapter rooms. 


SEATTLE. 


A pls CHAPTER started its year’s 
work last October, with meetings every 
other Tuesday. A series of law lec- 
tures on contracts, under the auspices of 
\delphi College, was instituted at that time, 
ind has been the chief feature of each meet- 
ing. Lectures have also been given by sev- 
eral prominent citizens of Seattle on “Trade 
Relations on tne Pacific Coast,” Alaska and 
on Seattle’s great parking system. 

Since Christmas the law lectures have been 
viven weekly, and the general meetings will 
be held hereafter on the first Tuesday of 
each month, when a smoker, with a debate, 
or some special form of entertainment will 
be featured. 

A committee has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Pettitt to draw up an entirely new con- 
stitution for the chapter, consisting of W. 
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H. Crawford, of the National Bank of Com- 
merce; Charles Norman, of Dexter-Horton 
Company, and George R. Martin, of the 
Seattle National Bank. 


LOS ANGELES ELECTS NEW 
PRESIDENT. 


EORGE S. GREENE,’ for a long time 
teller in the First National Bank, has 
been elected president of the Los An- 

geles Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, to succeed Charles G. Greene, who is 
cashier of the Merchants National Bank. It 
is a general belief in the A. I. B. that bank 
attaches who are officers of the banks, from 
assistant cashier up, should not hold office in 
the local chapters. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER. 


aA D. OLIVER, assistant chief 
clerk of the Wells Fargo-Nevada Na- 

tional, is the winner of the $25 cash 

prize offered by the San Francisco Chapter 
for the best paper on the subject, “How I 
Would Examine a Bank.” The judges were 
James K. Lynch, vice-president of the First 
National; I. F. Moulton, vice-president of 
the Bank of California, and Charles K. Mc- 


Intosh, vice-president of the San Francisco 


National. M. Ehrmann delivered an in- 
teresting address on “Bank Escrows” be- 
for the San Francisco Chapter on the even- 
ing of January 27. 


DRAFT FIFTY-TWO YEARS OLD 
IS HONORED BY BANK. 


IFTY-TWO years ago the late George 
Gridley, for years a prominent resi- 
dent of Libertyville, Ill., but then a 

poor California gold-seeker, purchased a 
draft for $100 from the banking house of D. 
O. Mills & Co. of Sacramento. He brought 
it back East with him when he gave up his 
search for wealth in the California gold 
fields, and for fifty years the draft lay for- 
gotten among his private papers. 

Two years ago Mr. Gridley died, and his 
sons, J. S. and G. C. Gridley, cashier and 
assistant cashier, respectively, of the First 
National Bank of Libertyville, in going over 
his effects found the draft. They forwarded 
the draft to the Mills bank, and received 
word that it had been honored and that the 
$100 was on its way to Chicago. 

The draft was made payable to the Amer- 
ican Exchange Bank of New York, and 
after the sons had looked up both institu- 
tions and found them to be in existence still, 
they forwarded the draft to Sacramento. 
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HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 


ence is desired. 


The purpose is to make this department a clearing house for the 


best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning results 
of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment and 
criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 


BOOSTING THE COMMUNITY. 


How A Western Bank Helps Itself 


Fagg F. TITUS, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Traverse City, 

Mich., furnishes us with the following 
article descriptive of that bank’s work along 
publicity lines: 

Many interests are aiding in the bringing 
the Grand Traverse fruit development 

opportunities presented by this region 
to the attention of the state and country 
at large. One institution which has done 
considerable work in this line is the First 
National Bank. Its officers have taken an 
active interest in this development and an 
active part in the work of building up the 
welfare of the region as they realize that 
upon the thrift and success depends’ the 
prosperity of the community; also they be- 
lieve that the future, in the next few years, 
has great things in store for this region. 

Our activity in this matter has been along 
various lines. And I believe that the re- 
sults attained have been worthy of all 
effort. We believe we have worked intelli- 
gently in this as our efforts have been all 
along a definite line and our system has 
been so complete that we are able to check 
the resuJis and hence are in a position to 
judge the effectiveness of our campaign. 

Considerable work has been done by the 
bank to bring the possibilities of Grand 
Traverse region to the attention of those 
interested in fruit growing throughout the 
country. Among the methods used to carry 
on the work, the attention of commission 
houses in other cities than Chicago is 
brought to the opportunities for the pur- 
chasing of our high quality fruit. A series 
of post cards was inaugurated bringing out 
the salient features of the region as a fruit 
growing center; giving actual experiences of 
people who are raising fruit, with the sums 
received by them for their 1909 crops. 
These were widely distributed. 

In addition the bank not only keeps on 
hand quantities of literature issued by the 
Western Michigan Development bureau for 
patrons who visit the bank but sends book- 
lets and other matter to its correspondents 
throughout the country. 


of 
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belief that there should be a per- 
display of samples of the fruits 
in the Grand Traverse region, the 
established one in the lobby 
This was opened in 


In the 
manent 
raised 
First National 
of its banking rooms. 


The Bank. 


September and continued until the first of 
this year, decaying fruit being replaced by 
sound specimens provided by many of the 
interested fruit growers of this section; 
thus affording visitors to the bank and to 
the city an opportunity to inspect, close 
hand, the luscious fruits. 

Invitations in the form of post cards, 
showing the photograph of the bank build- 
ing were issued during the meeting of the 
State Grange, Dec. 14 to 17, inviting the 
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delegates to view the fruit exhibition at 
the First National and a large number of 
delegates inspected the display. 

Further to inspire the fruit growers of 
the region along educational lines the bank 
recently offered a prize for the best essay 
on the subject of “Packing and Handling 
Fruit.” The essay is to be read at the 
coming meeting of the farmers’ institute 
and the manuscript of the prize winner to 
be the property of the bank for future dis- 
tribution. Many compliments have been re- 
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who control the railroad and boat lines with 
a view to improving the _ transportation 
facilities for the shipping of our fruits to 
various markets and creating new ones. 
The bureau was particularly fortunate in 
being able to secure 1500 feet of floor space 
in the United States Land and Irrigation 
Exposition in Chicago, being the only eastern 
district represented and the western people 
thought that Michigan was rather encroach- 
ing upon their territory. It opened the eyes 
of Chicago people and westerners to the 


An Agricultural Display. 


this step 
fruit 


National for 
development of 


ceived by the First 
in the educational 
raising. 

The western fruit growers have a certain 
advantage over this region in that they use 
the best methods in putting their products 
on to the market, realizing three times the 
price for the fruit that the Michigan grow- 
ers receive. It is through the improved 
methods of grading, sorting and packing 
that the Grand Traverse fruit growers are 
to realize the largest profits on their 
products. The western grower by using 
these methods receives the same price for 
one bushel of apples that the Grand Traverse 
grower receives for one barrel containing 
three bushels. 

The officers of the institution are en- 
tirely {n sympathy with the work of the 
Western Michigan Development bureau. 
This bureau is in constant touch with men 


quality and variety of our products. In the 
exhibit which opened Nov. 20, 1909, the 
exposition in glass of the products of Grand 
Traverse, prepared by the Traverse City 
board of trade, made a notable showing and 
won favorable comment of all who saw it. 

Traverse City is securing a great amount 
of publicity through horticultural products, 
land improvement and the unequaled resort 
facilities afforded by the region. No doubt 
many more visitors and investors will visit 
this region during this coming season than 
ever before. 

The bank officials believe that greater 
development will result for Traverse City 
and this region by increasing the output of 
our natural products than trom industrial 
development, 


The copy on some of the postcards re- 
ferred to was as follows: 
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THE 
CITY BANK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Growth in Depositors 


First Day—Dec. 1, 1909 
252 
First Week—Dec. 7, 1909 


324 
Second Week—Dec. 14, 1909 


370 


Third Week—Dec. 21, 1909 


431 


Fourth Week—Dec. 28, 1909 


533 


Fifth Week—Jan. 4, 1910 


695 


Sixth Week—Jan. 11, 1910 


8i2 


Seventh Week—Jan. 18, 1910 


878 


Eighth Week—Jan. 25, 1919 


919 


Ninth Week—Feb. 1, 1910 
See Next 
Thursday’s 

= #@Post-Standard 


120 E. Genesee St. 
Between Salina and Warren Sts. 


“Of the people Independent of 
by the people the control of any 
for the people ” individual or group 





A Healthy Infant. 


Grand Traverse Cherries. 

Six years ago B. J. Morgan set 22 acres 
in cherries. This season, 1909, he took 7700 
crates of cherries from these trees netting 
him $7,000. 

There are thousands of acres of just such 
land in Grand Traverse Region equally well 
located. 


Grand Traverse Apples. 

Mrs. A. K. Montague, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Traverse City, Mich., owns 30 acres of 
Winter Apple Orchard in Grand Traverse 
region. The 1909 crop was sold on the 
trees for $4,900. The only labor in con- 
nection with sale furnished Sy the orchard 
owner was the hauling of the barrels. 


Grand Traverse Berries. 

Eight years ago F. J. Browne purchased 
21 acres in Grand Traverse region. He set 
only 1%, acres to Red Raspberries, yet in 
eight seasons he realized from the crop 
$2,400 clear, an average of $300 a year and 
the price of the farm. 


Grand Traverse Wnoeat. 

The 1909 Wheat Crop of Geo. Heimforth, 
R. F. D. No. 5, Traverse City, Mich., taken 
from 10 acres of land averaged 35 bu. to the 
acre, 20 acres of this land nine years ago 
was Virgin Timber. Today it is worth 
over $100 per acre, 

This bank has published a very excellent 
booklet and makes use of all approved 
methods of publicity, including newspaper 
space, folders, blotters, calendars, etc. 


> 


SOME STRONG ADVERTISING. 


How An Advertising Agency Helped a Wash- 
ington Bank’s Business. 


R. F. J. Marble of the Marble & Ger- 
dine Advertising Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C., sends us the advertise- 

ments reproduced herewith and writes: 


The single ads. eemposing the spread ap- 
peared in one morning and one evening 
paper, and covered a period of about two 
weeks, In that time the bank gained four 
hundred new savings accounts. 

The series has been critic'sed as being 
too depressing by picturing a calamity, but 
results seem to speak for its effect. 

During 1909 the Merchants and Mechanics 
3ank received 6000 new savings accounts 
and there were at least 15,000 received by 
all the Washington banks. It hardly seemed 
that the field jusiified a hope to keep up 
such a record, but from the number re- 
ceived to date it is certain that the new 
accounts for this month, at the Merchants, 
will be in excess of 700. 

The half-tone proof is a reproduction of 
one of our street car cards, some of which 
carry a good, hard talk on the saving 
proposition. 


This is real live advertising and it is 
not surprising to learn that it got results. 





PERSONAL APPEAL. — THE ADVANTAGES OF 
DIRECT ADDRESS IN SAVINGS BANK 
ADVERTISING. 


By G. P. Blackiston, Advertising Manager Peoples Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ERSONAL appeal as applied to adver- 
tising is a phase of the business which 
has heretofore received but little at- 

tention. That the advertisers and those who 
handle this branch of their publicity depart- 
ments for them have in many cases over- 
looked something which might have been of 


ne al 
THE BLACKSMITH: 


The shargest Combined Copival ond 
Penseased by ny Sermgs Genk 


being aadressed personally. ‘The Ameri- 
can people have no small idea of their 
own importance—something true of every 
other civilized or uncivilized race—and a 
direct appeai to a certain’ person or class 
of persons is of vastly more success than 
an address to everybody in general. 
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Appealing to Classes. 


infinite value, is now a well understood 
fact. 

The advertiser who makes an impassioned 
appeal to the public in general loses a cer- 
tain percentage of the results that would 
have been attainable had he carried on his 
campaign with a more personal tinge to it. 


Everybody lkes to feel that he or she is 


Innovation after innovation has been in- 
troduced in the busy realms of advertis- 
ing, this being particularly true of savings 
bank advertising. There was a time when 
a savings bank considered advertising too 
vulgar a thing to be considered. Its pa- 
tronage was secured and maintained be- 
cause of the bank’s own efficiency and not 
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because they had splashed around in prin- 
ter’s ink. However, the awakening came 
as it has come in every other line of en- 
deavor. Printer’s ink enjoyed a well de- 
served boost in popularity. The savings 
ank people, as well as others who had 
been immersed in the non-advertising leth- 
argy, realized that while their own efficiency 
had something to do with their patronage, 
there was nevertheless an opportunity to 
exploit that efficiency by judicious adver- 
tising. 

The difficulties attending the successful 
exploitation of merits of savings banks 
have been touched on before. Those who 
have tackled the proposition know the 
various stumbling blocks, such as the dig- 
nity of the bank and the backwardness 
shown by its officials in branching out into 
commercial methods. 

The Peoples Savings Bank of Pittsburgh 
was one of the first institutions of its 
kind in the country to recognize the bene- 
fits to be derived from advertising. Their 
campaign since that time has been one of 
new departures and novelties. 

It was found in the early days of the 
advertising campaign that a general appeal 
to the public, setting forth the merits of 
the Peoples Savings Bank, as a place of 
safe keeping for the public’s money, separ- 
ately and collectively, did not bring the 
desired results. It was a new kind of ad- 
vertising. The people who eagerly de- 
voured the facts stated in clothing, grocery 
and other advertisements—something they 
had been used to doing for years—did not 
grasp the real meaning of the newly dis- 
covered savings bank advertisements. Those 
who did not know of the Peoples Savings 
Bank of Pittsburgh feared that this ap- 
parenily undigrified flight into vulgar 
newspaper advertising portended but one 
thing—that the institution was a “fly-by- 
night” affair or “up against it” in the 
strictest sense of the word and compelled 
to reach out for the fool who is said to 
be born every minute. Those who did not 
know something about the Peoples Savings 
Bank could not understand it. 

When savings bank advertising became 
more general this apprehension of the gen- 
eral public was in a measure reduced. Then 
when originality was injected into the cam- 
paign, the people who had heretofore 
doubted, began to sit up and take notice. 

Recently a series based upon the solid 
foundation of personal appeal was run in 
the newspapers by the Peoples Savings 
Bank. Each day a certain class of workers 
was taken and a direct appeal was ad- 
dressed to them in newspapers throughout 
the country. Supplemented by elaborate 
drawings, representing the worker himself 
and portraying sections of his tools and an 
idea of his work, the appeal was so convinc- 
ing that it attracted attention every where. 

The bridge worker, bricklayer, oi] man, 
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boy, stenographer, machinist, 
blacksmith, laborer, motorman, salesman, 
drayman, carpenter, cashier, policeman— 
and others, were appealed to separately. 
The advertisement did not set forth the 
general advantages of the institution, but 
spoke to each class of labor, giving the 
particular benefits to be derived by a par- 
ticular profession. 

It can be readily seen how a _ personal 
appeal, headed for example: “The Bridge 
Worker,” illustrated by a picture of the 
worker immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of every man who followed that class 
of work. He was interested from the be- 
ginning and the advertisement was studied 
carefully. The same was true of every 
other advertisement, which appealed to 


messenger 


some other class or profession. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


R A. SILVIUS of the State Banking 
e and Trust Company of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., writes: 

We have been very much interested in 
your criticism of advertisements and desire 
to have your opinion and criticism of the 
enclosed booklet. It is not entirely satis- 
factory to us although it has brought us 
some good results. We realize that there 
is much to be improved and therefore wish 
your opinion. 

The booklet has no title other than the 
name of the company. It is always better 
to give an advertising booklet an interest- 
ing title. The matter in the booklet con- 
tains some good talking points for the in- 
stitution, but the typographical form could 
be greatly improved by the removal of a 
large border design and the use of stronger 
type in the sub-heads. 


The First National Bank of Milton, Fla., 
is running reading notices of more than 
a column in length in “the Santa Rosa 
Star.” The space is used by an alleged 
conversation between “Pat” and “Mike” 
relative to banking matters and in_ the 
dialect called for by the names of the 
participants in the alleged dialogue. This 
may be good advertising but we doubt it 
as it does not seem dignified enough for 
bank advertising. At any rate, in this par- 
ticular case it is probably as dignified as 
the news items in the same paper, two of 
which are as follows: 

Mr. Walter Jernigan, 
School was down Sunday 
girl “we guess.” 


Prof, at Jay High 
to visit his best 


A pair of runaways came up from Pen- 
sacola last week on the 6 o’clock train and 
went via auto route to Flomaton, Ala., and 
caught the train there, kinder dogging or 
back tracking to throw off pursuit. The 
auto man is $20 to the good anyway. 





HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


MONG the institutions, in addition to 
those already mentioned, which are 
using attractive calendars and _ blot- 

ters this year are: The Roslyn (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank; the Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Holyoke, Mass.; the State Bank of 
Girard, Kan.; the Atlantic National Bank 
of Providence, R. I.; the Peoples National 
Bank of Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; the Union 
Trust Company of Springfield, Mass., the 
Columbia Trust Company of New York and 
the Austin North Bank of Billings, Mont. 


“How to Save by Mail” is the title of a 
booklet recently issued by the National 
Savings Bank of Albany, N. Y. It gives 


an interesting exposition of the subject and 
enclosed with the booklet is a deposit slip 
for the convenience of readers who are con- 
vinced that they should deposit by mail 
with that bank. The First Mortgage Guar- 
antee and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
issues a booklet with the same title. It 
is ornamented with a picture of Hon. Les- 
lie M. Shaw, president of the institution, 
and numerous views of the interior of the 
building. The company has a good system 
of follow-up literature in connection with 
its magazine advertising. With the first 
letter go the following enclosures: a signa- 
ture card, a deposit slip, a return envelope, 
the rules and regulations governing depos- 
its and withdrawals and a speciai notice 
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as to balancing passbooks. The copy of the 


first letter to inquirers is as follows: 


Dear Sir:— 

Agreeable to your request we are en- 
closing herewith our booklet ‘‘How to Save 
by Mail,’ together with other printed mat- 
ter, which will give you full particulars 
regarding our system of handling mail 
accounts, as well as general information 
regarding the First Mortgage yuarantee 
and Trust Company and its managment. 

We are glad you have written for this 
booklet, as it gives us the opportunity of 
saying more than we have said for lack of 
space in a general advertisement. 

Banking by mail is safe, especially when 
banking with the First Mortgage Guarantee 
and Trust Company. Why? 

In the first place you will be banking 
with men of international reputation in the 
banking world. Leslie M. Shaw, president of 
our company, was twice Governor of the 
State of Iowa and recently Secretary of 
the United States Treasury under former 
President Theodore Roosevelt. He is an 
enthusiastic believer in saving and it is his 
ambition to build a great and popular insti- 
tution managed in the interest of its custo- 
mers. 

The other officers and 
company are men of well 
and of wide experience in the banking and 
business world. In addition to our com- 
petent management, our large capital and 
surplus of more than $1,300,000 stands as an 
additional guarantee of the strength of the 
institution. 

Millions and millions of dollars travel 
back and forth over this country every day 
with perfect safety; therefore why not send 
your money to the bank by mail? ; 

You can open a savings account in any 
amount, from one dollar up, and we will 
pay you interest thereon at the rate of four 
per cent., compounded every six months. 
Any prudenc and well posted business man 
will tell you that the rate of interest paid 
by this institution (four per cent.) is as 
high a .rate of interest as can be safely 
paid by any bank. 

Philadelphia is a city of homes. What 
safer form of investment can be made than 
first mortgages on these homes. ‘There is 
over one hundred and ten millions of dol- 
lars transferred yearly into mortgages on 
these homes. For that reason, and by 
reason of the large and varied manufactur- 
ing, commercial and shipping interests of 
the City of Philadelphia, and the conse- 
quent active demand for money, The First 
Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Company can 
afford to pay four per cent. interest on 
savings. Savings ought to be given the 
highest rate consistent with absolute safety. 

In sending your deposit you can remit by 
personal check, bank draft, post office money 
order or express money order. If you send 
currency, be sure to send your letter by 
registered mail. 

Start now at the moment you are reading 
our booklet, send us any amount from $1 
up to $10,000 and we will open a savings 
account in your name and send your bank 
book by return post. 


directors of this 
known integrity 


The Columbus (O.) Savings & Trust Co., 
prints this ad. on one of its large manila 
mailing envelopes: 


KEEP THIS ENVELOPE FOR YOUR VAL- 
UABLE PAPERS. 


secure a 
Costs 
and 


box in our 
less than one 
ask about it. 


When convenient, 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 
vent a day. Come in 


The Boone Co. Deposit Bank of Bur- 
lington, Ky., uses this catch phrase: 
“21 years old, never lost a cent.” 


> 


A HANDY BOOK. 


AHIN’S Advertising Data Book for 
1910 is packed with ad. facts and 
ad. figures, with information—cur- 

rent data, sorted, sifted, classified and in- 
dexed in such a way as to be of the great- 
est every-day use to all advertisers. 

It gives full information as to rates, me- 
diums and good advertising copy. The 
price of the book is $2 and it is worth it 
to any general advertiser. It is published 
by the Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING PAYS. 


Continuous Publicity Creates and Maintains a 
Reputation. 


PROPOS of the discussion in these 
columns in regard to a bank’s ad- 
vertising a low interest rate, the fol- 

lowing paragraphs by H. A. Thies, vice- 
president of the Franklin Society for Home 
Building and Savings, are interesting: 


You may be glad to know that in spite of 
the announcement sent out by the Society 
to its patrons that it anticipates reducing 
its dividend rate to four and one-half per 
cent. per annum in July, the receipts so far 
this year have exceeded those of any other 
similar period in the history of the Society. 
We believe that the character of the 
Society’s assets are sufficiently understood, 
and their absolute safety fully appreciated, 
So as to attract plenty of capital at the 
lower rate. “Five per cent.’’ was necessary 
to attract attention to the Society. We now 
feel that the nature of its assets will offe 
as strong an attraction. In setting forth 
this side of the Society we appreciate the 
aid we have received from publications lik« 
The Bankers Magazine, who have opened 
ther pages to us. We believe that, with 
a continued better understanding of th« 
Society’s mortgage, that it will grow faster 
even than it has in the past. 





GENERAL THOMAS LEMUEL JAMES. 


By ‘ Holland.’’ 


HOMAS LEMUEL JAMES was elect- 

ed president of the Lincoln Nationa} 

Bank at the time of its organization 

in 1882. He has served as president of 

the bank since that time; and this service 

of twenty-eight years constitutes him almost 

the dean among the bank presidents of 

New York. In length of time, it is, if not 

an unusual, at least an infrequent, official 

responsibility of this kind. He is now, with 

the exception of Matthew C. D. Borden, the 

sole survivor of all of those who organized 
the bank. 

Notwithstanding his connection with the 
Lincoln National Bank as president since 
1582, General James had already, before 
that time, been very prominently associated 
with an important administrative office un- 
der the Government. He had made a bril- 
liant career as a public officer. He served 
for some years as deputy collector in the 
custom house. In 1873, he was appointed 
by President Grant postmaster at New 
York. In 1881, he was called to the Cabinet 
of General Garfield, having the portfolio of 
postmaster-general. So it will be seen that 
the first twenty years of his active life 
were in public service; and for the past 
twenty-eight years his career has been ex- 
clusively that of a banker. 

General James had fine training to pre- 
pare him for this somewhat unusual double 
career. He was born at Utica, New York, 
on March 29, 1831. He comes of a family 
which was conspicuous in Wales; and, as 
the name itself indicates, he is of full 
Welsh descent. His grandparents came to 
the United States in 18v0 and settled in the 
vicinity of Utica. His schooling in the 
graded schools was supplemented by a brief 
term at the Utica Academy; but his great 
schooling was in a printer’s office. He was 
apprenticed as a printer in the office of the 
Utica “Liberty Press,” and, having mastered 
that trade, passed from a printer’s devil 
to a journeyman printer, and in 1851 was 
in position to become a proprietor. An op- 
portunity opened to purchase a Whig’ news- 
paper, published at Hamilton, New York, 
called the “Madison County Journal”; and 
it was an opportunity which the young 
printer gladly accepted. He was just twen- 
ty-one years of age when he took charge 
of that newspaper; and it was at a time 
when national politics were of a most ex- 
cited character, centering wholiy upon the 
slavery question issue. 

It was this early experience of ten years 
in what is sometimes called country jour- 
nalism that gave the young editor a broad 
acquaintance with public men, public af- 
fairs, and put him in close touch with the 
great activities of the nation as they were 
at that time. He served for a brief term 
as collector of canal tolls, at Hamilton; but 
it was not until 1861 that he abandoned 


journalism as a vocation, although he has 
never abandoned it as an avocation. 

With the advent of President Lincoln 
and the change of administration, in 1861, 
Mr. James was appointed an inspector of 
customs at New York City, and, nine years 
later was appointed deputy collector and 
placed in charge of the warehouse division 
and the bonded warehouses of New York. 

It was in this department of the custom- 
house service that he revealed his high capa- 
city for organization, for executive ad- 
ministration, for tact and for making and 
maintaining intimate friendsuips. He 
brought out of disorder and confusion a 
perfect system in his department, which 
was recognized by General Chester A. Ar- 
thur, then collector of customs at the port 
of New York. General Arthur appointed 
him a member of the Civil Service Board 
of the collector’s and surveyor’s offices; and 
it was in that service that Mr. James first 
gained his intimate knowledge of the rela- 
tion of public officials to the offices 
which they occupy, and which can be 
obtained only through appointment for 
merit and fitness and without the use of 
what was known as patronage or “pull.” 
This experience made it possible for Mr. 
James to perfect what was then the first 
voluntary, and yet complete, civil service 


system under the Government of the United 
States. 
Without knowledge that his appointment 


was under consideration, he was named 
postmaster at New York on March 17, 1873, 
and, four years later, he was reappointed 
by President Hayes. The civil service per- 
fected in the New York pestoffice attracted 
wide attention. It was not enforced by law; 
it was organized and perfected by Mr. 
James himself. His theory was that all 
improper political association of office- 
holders would be absolutely removed, pro- 
vided the offices were apportioned and given 
solely for merit and fitness. Other things 
being equal, his theory was that it would 
be better to appoint to office a member of 
the majority political party than one who 
was of the opposition party; but that 
was to be done only in case two candidates 
were in other respects entirely equal. 

On the other hand, Mr. James was then, 
and has since been, thoroughly of the con- 
viction that the power of removal should 
always remain with the executive head; for 
it was his understanding that no one would 
be removed except for cause, simply to 
make an opening for a political favorite, 
because appointments were made for merit 
and fitness. 

Mr. James was in charge of the post- 
office at the time of its removal from the 
building it had long occupied at the cor- 
ner of William and Nassau streets, a build- 
ing which had served for over one hundred 
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years for a Dutch Reformed Church or- 
ganization. That work of removal then 
again illustrated his administrative capacity. 
It was accomplished without delay to a 
single one of the mails. 

It has always been believed by Mr. James’ 
friends that it was chiefly on account of the 
efficiency with which the New York post- 
office had been administered and the man- 
ner in which the Civil Service could be im- 
proved, that the attention of President 
Hayes was called to him in 1877. At all 
events, the President then offered the ap- 
pointment of collector at the port of New 
York to Mr. James; but, with characteristic 
loyalty to friends, he felt obliged to decline 
the offer on the ground that, having been 
General Arthur’s deputy, he could not con- 
sent to supercede him. 

Again President Hayes offered him the 
portfolio of the Postoffice Department at 
Washington; but, for reasons that seemed 
good, the offer was declined, as was the 
offer of the Republicans of New York of 
the mayoralty nomination. In 1881, how- 
ever, he became postmaster-general under 
President Garfield; and, although his ad- 
‘ ministration of the office lasted only ten 
months, the assassination of President Gar- 
field and the succession of General Arthur 
having invoived a_ re-casting of the 
Cabinet; yet, in these ten months, Mr. 
James, who then became known as “Gen- 
eral James,” perfected reforms which re- 
sulted in a very large saving in the ad- 
ministration of the department; and he in- 
stituted the “star route” investigation, which 
resulted in the elimination of the so-called 
“star route scandals,” which had long been 
a blight upon departmental administration 
at Washington. 

When it became known that General 
James was to retire from President Ar- 
thur’s Cabinet, his name was instantly sug- 
gested to thé group of capitalists who were 
considering the expediency of organizing a 
bank to do business on Forty-Second street, 
in the vicinity of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. No one personally is entitled to what- 
ever credit there may have been in fore- 
casting business conditions which would ul- 
timately make Forty-Second street a real 
financial centre, second only to Wall street or 
the financial district downtown. The mayor 
at that time, William R. Grace, some of the 
Vanderbilts, Mr. Borden, the late Commo- 
dore Van Santvoord and others were con- 
vinced that the vicinity of Forty-Second 
street was to furnish, and especially the 
railroad offices at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, a sufficient business to justify the es- 
tablishment of a bank uptown. There was 
only one in the vicinity, and that a small 
one on Fifth avenue. The nearest bank 
was near Thirty-Fourth street, and that was 
a small institution, comparatively speaking. 
The forecast proved to have been, not an 
over, but an under, estimate of the banking 


-tion; but 
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capacity of the district within a few blocks 
of the Grand Central Station. 

When General James was asked by the 
organizers of this bank if he would accept 
the presidency and attempt to develop the 
institution, as these men of capital thought 
could be done,—he was at first a little 
doubtful of the wisdom of accepting, since 
he had had no experience as a practical 
banker; but the postoffice at New York 
furnishes a very large banking business, 
especially through the money order depart- 
ment; and the ten months’ experience in the 
office of postmaster-general also served as 
a sort of training-school. General James at 
last accepted the offer; and the bank was 
organized and at first established upon the 
upper floor of a little building still standing 
at the corner of Forty-Second street and 
Vanderbilt avenue. It was the pioneer of 
what is now a very large banking organiza- 
tion along Fifth avenue and Forty-Second 
street. 

Two years after the bank was established, 
it moved from the cramped quarters which 
it had occupied to the new building erected 
by the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, op- 
posite the Grand Central Station. The safe 
deposit company was a separate organiza- 
tion, but was, of’ course, of the immediate 
family of the Lincoln National Bank. 

The growth of the institution was 
very rapid. » Of course, it had the ad- 
vantage of the volume of business fur- 
nished by the railroad companies whose 
offices were at the Grand Central Sta- 
General James’ theory was 
that the bank should not be known ex- 
clusively as a Vanderbilt or railroad bank. 
He was anxious to cultivate a very large 
clientage representing all classes; and it 
was in doing this that his peculiar adapta- 
bility for business, for serving a great bank, 
was made manifest. In his entire career as 
a public servant, he had shown a singular 
capacity for making friends and for holding 
them. That attribute was conspicuous in 
his management of the Lincoln National 
Bank. 

It was recently said by one of the great- 
est living bankers that it was not difficult 
to train intelligent men so that they would 
master the technicalities, technique and de- 
tails of practical banking; but that the bank 
officer who, by reason of his personality, 
could bring a very large and varied busi- 
ness to his bank had that capacity in-born; 
it was a native gift; it could not be 
cultivated. 

The organization General James perfected 
and constantly increased as the business of 
the bank justified it, has been entirely ade- 
quate to the demands of an_ institution 
which now carries considerably in excess of 
twenty millions of deposits; and it has been 
one of the peculiar features of the admin- 
istration of General James that he has 
gained and kept, not only the loyalty of his 
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subordinates, but a certain esprit de corps, 
a pride of service, among all of the em- 
ployes of the bank. 

It was inevitable that the great success 
of this institution, evidenced by the fact 
that at one time its stock was quoted as of 
a market value of over 1,100 (par being 
100), should again attract to General James 
the attention of the leaders of his party. 
In the year 1885, he moved to New Jersey, 
becoming a citizen of that State, his home 
being in the town of Highwood, Borough 
of Tenafly. His object in doing that was 
to enjoy the seclusion and the other ad- 
vantages which life in the open air and in 
that part of the country that is within con- 
venient reach of the city would make 
possible. 

Undoubtedly, but for this fact, General 
James would have been nominated—with 
the probabilities in favor of his election— 
as governor of New York; for the leaders 
of the Republican party called upon him in 
the closing years of the 80’s and asked 
him if he would be willing to allow his name 
to be presented to the State Convention, 
and if he would accept the nomination for 
governor. He was assured that, in all prob- 
ability, nothing but his declination would 
stand in the way of his nomination; but he 
informed the committee which called upon 
him that it was impossible for him to accept 
the nomination, since he was not a legal 
resident of New York State. 

Again the Republican leaders urged upon 
him the acceptance of the nomination for 
mayor of New York, assuring him that he 
could be nominated, and would be, if he 
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would consent to accept. But he told the 
committee that he felt that his career in 
politics was ended; and that, while he might 
be willing to serve as a citizen his neighbors 
and friends of his home township, yet it 
would be impossible for him to accept the 
nomination for a political office, in case 
that involved the abandonment of his serv- 
ice as a banker. The people of the Borough 
of Tenafly did nominate and elect him as 
mayor; but that is an honorary office, car- 
rying no salary, but simply involving public 
service. As early as 1863, Hamilton Col- 
lege, with which he had been closely identi- 
fied, gave him the degree of Master of Arts; 
and, twenty years later, Madison University 
(now Colgate), under the shadows of which 
the days of his proprietorship of the Madi- 
son County Journal were passed, gave him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and, the year following, St. John’s College, 
at Fordham, New York, in like manner 
honored him. 

In spite of activities and concentration 
of energy which have made the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank one of the great banking insti- 
titions of the United States, General James 
has found time to keep in touch with his 
early associations as a printer. He has 
written much for publication, has been 
called upon to deliver many addresses; and 
an address, prepared by him and delivered 
on several occasions, upon Lincoln’s Birth- 
day,—a memorial to Lincoln—has been re- 
garded as one of the ablest presentations 
of Lincoln’s character and influence that 
any man now living has made. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


BankInG AND Commerce. By George 
Hague, (formerly general manager of the 
Merchants Bank of Canada.) New York: 
The Bankers’ Publishing Co., 1908. (Price 
$3.) (As reviewed in the London Bank- 
ers Magazine.) 

Mr. Hague, the author of this interest- 
ing book on the subject of banking, writes 
of himself and what he has done with due 
modesty and common sense. He was for 
many years actively engaged in business 
life of an unusually varied character. He 
commenced his banking career in an English 
bank of which the head office was situated 
in an important manufacturing city, the 
branches extending over the agricultural 
district around. Afterwards he worked for 
some years in a large business office, and 
then reverting to his early choice he en- 
tered the service of one of the chartered 
banks of Canada. In course of time, he 
tells us, he became general manager of one 
of the larger banks of the Dominion, the 
branches of which extended over nearly 
every district from the Atlantic to the Pa- 


cific, and he had thus also every facility for 
familiarity with business affairs in New 


York. A man who has held such positions 
of responsibility and power may fairly 
claim to have had opportunities which 
should qualify him to express an opinion 
with advantage about business men and 
mercantile affairs. 

After an energetic career, protracted 
beyond the usual course of human affairs, 
Mr. Hague, now in retirement, is able to 
look back quietly upon the activities and 
conflicts of former years, and can sympa- 
thize with a new generation who are fight- 
ing their way, with varied success, through 
the same conditions and circumstances. He 
has written this work, he tells us, “largely 
for their guidance; and not for theirs only, 
but for the guidance of their customers; for 
he has stood on both sides of the counter 
in his time.” A book of this class possesses 
a very unusual value. It should find many 
attentive readers on this side of the At- 
lantic. Though the conditions of business 
here are very different from those in Canada 
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and New York, those who study this work 
will find much that is useful and much also 
that is of interest. The qualifications for 
a successful junior clerk in a bank are 
well marked out, Mr. Hague says, and 
truly, we expect civility, readiness to assist, 
quickness to obey orders, punctuality in at- 
tendance, but many a clever young fellow 
may wreck himself on “an impatience of 
work, and eagerness to rush away at the 
earliest moment the work appears to be 
finished,” and the hints on the qualities and 
training required by the successful head of 
a banking office are equally shrewd. The 
character of the business Mr. Hague de- 
scribes is one dissimilar in many ways to 
the regular jog-trot work usual in the 
United Kingdom, but the advice which he 
gives may be of good service here. The 
counsel, “get information and be always on 
the lookout for more,” absolutely essential 
in a newly established country, is almost as 
much required for success here. The cus- 
tomer who succeeded in a business where 
many had failed, and attributed his being 
able to stand while others were falling to 
the fact that he was always willing for 
some other person to take the last cent of 
profit, was a shrewd man, and deserved the 
good fortune he secured. 

The portion of the volume headed “The 
Author’s Experiences in Fifty Years of 
Banking Life in England and Canada” con- 
tains many interesting passages describing 
the establishment and early progress of 
English joint-stock banking. Mr. Hague 
was eleven years in the Sheffield Banking 
Company, established in 1831, whith, at the 
time of his connection with it, was under 
the management of the late Mr. James 
Henry Barber, whose ability, high principle, 
and strong common sense will always be 
remembered with pleasure by those who 
knew him. Mr. Hague was five years in di- 
rect connection with Mr. Barber and he 
clearly profited much from the training he 
thus received 

The requirements of space, however, will 
not allow us to do more than point out how 
much the working bankers may learn from 
reading Mr. Hague’s book. It contains also 
very useful information on the history of 
Canadian banking, including the recent re- 
newals of the charters of the banks, and the 
good arrangements made then for the se- 
curity of the note circulation, avoiding 
basing this on the bonds of the government 
—as is the case with the national banks of 
the United States— but rendering the note 
issue safe by making the notes a first charge 
on all the assets of the banks, including in 
this the double liability of the stockholders, 
and also the redemption fund which was 
established by the same authority, and to 
which all issuing banks contribute. These 
provisions are now embodied in the revised 
bank act of Canada, is accepted anywhere 
throughout the Dominion. Mr. Hague had 


a considerable share in the making of these 
arrangements and in the establishment of 
the bankers of the United Kingdom might 
do well to study. 

We part from Mr. Hague’s book with a 
sincere respect for the useful information it 
contains and the high tone in which it is 
written. Mr. Hague has now, as we men- 
tioned a short time since, retired from ac- 
tive business, and we desire to express our 
sincere hope that he may enjoy many years 
of happiness in “the comparative rest of 
private life’ to which he alludes in his 
touching conclusion. 


Tue Prevention or Inpustriat AccIDENTS. 
By Frank E. Law and William Newell. 
New York, the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
(Price, 25 cents.) 

This paper bound volume comprises 208 
pages and covers the subject indicated under 
the following heads: Care on the Part of 
‘mployes; Safety Devices; Steam Boilers; 
Engines; Electrical Apparatus; Elevators; 
The Factory, and Wood Working Machinery. 

The desirability of preventing accidents 
no one will question. Putting aside the hu- 
manitarian aspect of the matter, which must 
appeal to every lover of his kind, the finan- 
cial loss alone due to accidents is so great 
as to warrant the most complete precautions 
for their prevention. In the year 1908 the 
large sum of $22,392,027 was paid in pre- 
miums to insurance companies for liability 
insurance. 

The book gives very practical suggestions, 
which are of the utmost value to users of 
machinery and employers of labor. Many 
of the recommendations may be carried out 
at small expense, and even where the expense 
is considerable, it is probable that it would 
pay for itself in the long run, if as a result 
uf reading this book, any employer carried 
out such changes in his own plan. The book 
is thoroughly illustrated and handsomely 
printed on good paper stock. Entirely aside 
from its advertising features, the book is one 
of permanent value and ought to be in the 
hands of every person who is liable to in- 
jury or loss through industrial accidents. 

That this book is particularly apropos at 
this time is apparent from this news item: 

Preventable accidents cost $125,000,000 
year, according to Dr. William H. Tolman 
director of the Museum of Safety and San- 
itation of New York, in an address here 
adding: 

“This loss represents only half the acci- 
dents in various industries during a year 
About half a million workers are now an- 
nually incapacitated or killed, and the fig- 
ures are based on the low average of $50 
apiece, 

“A widespread campaign has been begur 
to induce factories and mines to adopt safety; 
appliances. Their adoption would prevent 
enough accidents to pay for the cost withir 
a few months.” 





The Counting Room. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, KANSAS 
CITY, MISSOURI. 


N the heart of the business and commer- 
cial district of Kansas City, Mo., at 
the corner of Tenth and Walnut streets, 

there stands a massive sixteen-story build- 
ing of granite, marble and bronze, the 
ground floor of which is now and has been 
for nearly two years, the palatial home of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

The public space, or lobby, of this struct- 
ure, is a spacious hall capable of accommo- 
dating hundreds of people. It is lighted 
hy a skylight 50x85 feet, which is directly 
beneath the light shaft of the office part of 
the building. 

Bordering this imposing lobby are the 
office quarters enclosed in ornate designs 


of antique bronze. There are other designs 
of a similar pattern enclosing the president’s 
office in the southeast corner of the build- 
ing, ladies’ reception room in the northeast 
corner, money and book vaults at the cen- 
ter of the building on the west side, and 
tellers’ cages on the north, south and west 
sides of the main lobby. 

The materials used in the construction of 
this room are all of second statuary marble, 
the trimmings of imported Belgian black. 
The floors are of Italian marble, with Isle 
la Motte borders. All of the grill work 
here and throughout the bank is wrought 
in antique bronze. 

The furniture, together with all wood- 
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National Bank of Commerce Building, cor. 10th and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


work, is of selected mahogany, while the 
vaults are of the latest modern construc- 
tion of a specially treated chrome steel, en- 
cased in walls of concrete. Nineteen steel 
safes for the use of the cashier and paying 
tellers are included in the vault equipment. 
Rare marbles and tapestries have been used 
in furnishing the president's and directors’ 
rooms, and the ladies’ retiring room has 
also been luxuriously fitted out. 

The clerical departments are cleverly 


concealed by being placed in the rear of 
the tellers’ cages and on the mezzanine floor 
enclosing three sides of the main room. 
By an elaborate system of ventilation, cool, 
filtered and moistened air is constantly 
supplied to every corner of the building. 


A Pioneer Lapies’ DEPARTMENT. 


Officers of the National Bank of Com- 
merce are proud of the fact that theirs was 
the first banking institution in the United 
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Vice-President Cashier. 


W. H.; GLASKIN JAS. F. MEADE 
Assistant-Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
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CHAS. M. VINING 
Assistant Cashier. 


States to establish and maintain a special 
ladies’ department luxuriously equipped 
with all the small articles so dear to the 
feminine heart. A maid is in constant at- 
tendance in the ladies’ reception room, 
and a surprisingly large number of Kansas 
City women have found it both convenient 


— 


— 
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and pleasant to carry accounts with this 
enterprising bank. 


Oruer DEPARTMENTS. 


It has taken years to establish the in- 
numerable connections of the country bank 
department, Dut the past and present policy 
of the management has been to insure a 
direct and economical handling of all cash 
items and collections, by the employment 
of an experienced clerical force and the 
reference of all matters (with the exception 
of those purely clerical) to the personal 
attention of an officer. More than thirty 
thousand items are handled in the course 
of an average day’s business. 

The collection service of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, is ex- 
tellent, and is equally rapid and efficient 
for city and country collections. 

In connection with the bank’s loan and 
discounts department there is an extensive 
credit department, where all matters affect- 
ing the credit not only of customers, but 
of thousands of mercantile firms are re- 
corded for’ instantaneous reference. 

Drafts are issued by the foreign exchange 
department on financial institutions all 
over the world. ‘Travelers’ letters of credit 
are sold and the usual business of such a 
department satisfactorily transacted. 

The National Bank of Commerce main- 
tains a purchasing department complete in 
every detail. All articies used by the in- 
stitution from pins to furniture are bought, 
inspected and distributed by this depart- 
ment, and not an item large or small 


Looking Towards the Public Lobby. 
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President's Office. 


Cashier’s Office. 
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bought without the supervision and requi- 
sition of the purchasing agent. 


Historica. 


The present National Bank of Commerce 
of Kansas City is the outcome of the or- 
ganization of the Kansas City Savings As- 
sociation, which was incorporated in 1865, 
with capital of $20,000, of which amount 
$10,000 was paid up. At this time Dr. Jas. 
Buchanan. Bell was president and C. J. 
White cashier. A short time later, the in- 
terests of Dr. Bell were purchased by W. 
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land National Bank, and in November, 1908, 
absorbed the Union National Bank. 

The deposits of the National Bank of 
Commerce at various intervals are given 
below: 


October 2, 1894 
October 5, 1897 


$4,659,536.20 
15,111,663.47 


Pebroary 15, 1000. ..........00.5% 20,817,749.37 
June 23, 1909................. 22,726,239.47 
September 1, 1909............ 24,032,273.25 
November 16, 1909............ 24,238,701.00 
January Sl, 1910. ......0.:00000 24,292,294.00 


General View of Officers’ Quarters. 


A. Powell, who became president of the 
association. In 1881, Dr. W. S. Woods 
bought the interest of Mr. Powell, and be- 
came president of the Association, and con- 
tinued to serve in such capacity until De- 
cember, 1907. 

In 1881, on account of changes in the 
statutes of Missouri, regulating savings as- 
sociations, it was deemed expedient to sur- 
render the charter as a savings bank, and to 
take out a charter as a state bank. Ac- 
cordingly, the institution became the Bank 
of Commerce. The capital at this time was 
increased to $200,000. In 1887, the state 
charter was surrendered, and a national 
charter adopted, the name of the institu- 
tion being changed to the National Bank 
of Commerce. 

In May, 1897, the National Bank of Com- 
merce absorbed the Metropolitan National 
Bank, and in July, 1897, absorbed the Mid- 


At the present tim2, the bank has an 
average deposit account of $25,000,000. 


BioGRAPHICAL. 


J. W. Perry, president, is a native Missou 
rian, having been born in Nodaway County, 
Missouri, and engaged in the banking busi- 
ness in that section and in St. Louis, for 
a great many years. At the time of hi 
election to the presidency of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, he wa 
vice-president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. The National Bank oi 
Commerce of Kansas City has prospered 
under his direction even more than had bee: 
hoped for. 

W. L. Buechle, vice-president, was bor: 
in St. Joseph, Mo., and was for many yea: 
connected with various financial institutions 
of that city. Later he became state ban« 
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Directors’ Room and Marble Stairway, Tenth Street Entrance. 


examiner of Missouri, and afterwards na- 
tional bank examiner, with Missouri as his 


territory, This position he resigned to ac- 
cept the vice-presidency of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Kansas City. 

W. H. Seeger, vice-president, has been 
actively connected with Kansas City finan- 
cial institutions for thirty-nine years, having 
begun with the Watkins Bank, in which he 
served for seven years, later with the Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City for four years, 
Citizens National Bank for sixteen years, 


and the Union National Bank for eleven 
years. 

Vice-president Geo. D. Ford was formerly 
connected with the Union National Bank, 
and came to the National Bank of Com- 
merce when that institution was absorbed 
in November, 1908. Mr. Ford for a long 
time past has had large interests in Texas, 
to which he devotes a considerable portion 
of his time. 

Vice-president Chas. H. Moore has passed 
almost twenty years in the continuous 
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service of the National Bank of Commerce, 
having come to the institution from a small 
bank in Kansas City. He served as assis- 
tant cashier for a great many years, and in 
June, 1908, was promoted to vice-president. 

W. S. Dickey was elected vice-president 
of the bank, Jan. 1, 1910. For many years 
he has been president and active manager 
of the W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., a cor- 
poration of wide interests, which has been 
built up entirely from a small business by 
his personal efforts. Mr. Dickey is also 
president of a company having a capital 
of $1,000,000, organized for the purpose of 
navigating the Missouri river from Kansas 
City to St. Louis. 

Cashier Jas. T. Bradley was _ formerly 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Sedan, Kansas, which is known as one of 
the most progressive and conservative banks 
in the State of Kansas. For several years 
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prior to his acceptance of the cashiership 
of the National Bank of Commerce, he 
served as national bank examiner, with 
Kansas as his territory. 

Chas. M. Vining, assistant cashier, was 
formerly assistant cashier of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, and accepted a like position 
with the National Bank of Commerce on the 
consolidation of the two institutions. 

W. H. Glaskin, assistant cashier, came to 
Kansas City from St. Joseph, Mo., and has 
been in the service of the National Bank of 
Commerce for about fifteen years. 

J. F. Meade, assistant cashier, was for- 
merly associated with several banks in 
Northwestern Missouri, and later with the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
from which place he came to accept the 
position of assistant cashier. with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Kansas City, 
in 1908. 


PROPOSED BUILDING TO BE ERECTED BY THE HARRIS TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO. 


W HEN completed, the new home of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, together with the land 
on which it will stand, will cost approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, will have a frontage of 
ninety feet and will extend south 190 feet 
to the alley between Monroe and Adams 
streets. 

It will be twenty stories in height, rising 
260 feet above the sidewalk, and will rest 
on caisson foundations which will go down 
110 feet to bed rock. There will be a 
commodious basement which will be used 
by the bank as safety deposit vaults and 
below this basement will be two sub-base- 
ments, the lower of which will contain the 
mechanical department of the building 
which will consist of all the latest known 
devices for the comfort and convenience of 
the tenants of the building. 

The quarters of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank will be the ground floor 
space of the building and a commodious 


balcony immediately overlooking this main 
floor. The entrance to the bank’s offices 
will be through the two west central doors 
which will give directly into a= marbl 
vestibule and a banking room of grand 
proportions. The paneled ceiling of this 
room, 35 feet above the floor, will be car 
ried by a double row of marble columns 
extending down the center of the room. 
The public space of the banking offices will 
be finished in Italian marble; a_ bank 
counter and screen of marble and bronze 
will divide this space from the officers’ quar- 
ters and the counting room. The balcony 
will afford facilities for the bank’s clerical 
forces. 

The entrance to the office portion of the 
building will be through the two east cen- 
tral doors into the elevator hall where eight 
high-speed, modern elevators will serve the 
twenty floors of the building. Marble tile 
floors will be used in all the corridors. High 
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New Building for Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 


marble wainscoting, setting off the best 
mahogany trim, will make an interior fin- 
ish of the finest appearance. Ample light 
courts faced with white enameled brick on 
the east and west sides of the building, will 


give abundant light for the numerous suites 


of offices. Much of the space in the upper 
floors of the building has already been 
rented to prominent concerns for office 
purposes. 





Entrance from Elevators. 


THE BANKING HOUSE OF A. H. BICKMORE AND 


COMPANY. 


Photos by Lippincott, N. Y. 


HIS house, which for some years has 

been well and favorably known, was 

organized in 1900, and in 1902 Louis 
C. Tetard and John W. Tobin were admit- 
ted as partners. Messrs. James Duane Liv- 
ingston and W, P. W. Veazie became asso- 
ciated with the firm in 1906. 

A. H. Bickmore & Co. do a general 
banking business, are members of _ the 
American Bankers’ Association, and deal 
largely in investment securities of a sub- 
stantial and conservative character. 

Among the many successful enterprises 
with which this firm has been connected are 
the Fairmount, Somerset and Springfield 
Coal Companies and the National Light, 
Heat & Power Company. The N. L. H. & 
P. Co., which now controls the lighting of 
some twenty cities and towns of the New 
Engiand States, New York State and the 
Middle West, is perhaps one of the most 
successful, and is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant factor in the public lighting field. 
Associated with A. H. Bickmore & Co. in 
the organization of this company were 
Harold G. Villard and the late C. C. Cuy- 
ler, of Cuyler, Morgan & Co. 


PERSONNEL. 


Albert H. Bickmore, born in Camden, 
Me., in 1869, is the descendant of sturdy 
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old Puritan stock. After graduating from 
Colby University, he entered the banking 
business in New York City, in which he has. 
made a very successful record. He is a 
member of the Union League, St. Nicholas, 
City, Graduates, Lawyers, Indian Harbor 
Yacht and Atlantic Yacht Clubs, the Delta 
Upsilon and the Phi Beta Kappa Fraterni- 
ties. 

Louis C. Tetard of St. Louis, Mo., comes 
of a distinguished French family, is a grad- 
uate of the Jesuit College of St. Louis, and’ 
is a man of wide business experience, whose 
social and business connections, both here 
and abroad, are of an exceptional nature. 

John W. Tobin, born in Austin, Texas, in 
1873, is a graduate of the University of 
Texas, and has been admitted to practice 
law in Texas and at the New York Bar. 
He is an active and successful business 
man, a member of several leading social’ 
and business clubs and an officer and direc- 
tor of a number of prosperous corpora- 
tions. 

James Duane Livingston, a native of 
New York City and a graduate of Colum- 
bia University, has been actively connected 
with the management of several of the 
leading New York banks and with the 
management and financing of well-knowm 
railroads, 
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Customers’ Room, Overlooking Pine Street. 


Mr. Bickmore’s Private Office. 
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A. H. Bickmore. Louis C. Tetard. 


W. P. W. Veazie. 
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Interior View, Showing a Section of Banking Department and Private Offices. 


W. P. W. Veazie, born in Bangor, Me., in 
1570, was naturally inclined to the banking 
business, in which his family have been 
prominent for several generations. Mr. 
Veazie has been engaged in the banking 
and investment business in New York City 
for the past eleven years and is well posted 
on the general investment market. 

Members of this firm are connected as 
officers or directors with’ some twenty or 
thirty successful corporations. 


MoperN OFFICES. 


A. H. Bickmore & Co. are conveniently 
located in the heart of the New York finan- 
cial district, and their quarters take in the 
entire seventh floor of the building at 30 
Pine street. The several departments are 
conveniently arranged and enjoy outside 
light and air. The illustrations presented 
herewith give a fair idea of the various in- 
terior furnishings. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Next Convention in Los Angeles, October 3-7. 


HE executive committee appointed by 


the bankers of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, to consider the dates for the 
next convention of the American Bankers’ 


Association to be held in that city, have 
selected the week of October 3rd, the 
dates being October 3-7. These dates were 
thought the most desirable for a conven- 
tion on the western coast as it comes at a 
season of the year when traveling will be 
comfortable, and it will give those who 
wish to attend the benefit of tourists’ rates. 
Although the convention is over eight 
months away, the Los Angeles bankers are 
fully organized with special committees 
making plans for accommodations, enter- 
tainment, etc. 

Several of the State Bankers’ Associa- 
tions have practically completed arrange- 
ments for special trains which will run 
through to the coast without change, re- 
turning over the various attractive routes. 
The executive officers of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association have confirmed the dates se- 
lected by the Los Angeles bankers, and 
are now considering the matter of inviting 
those who will make the principal addresses 
at the convention, and in anticipation of 
future legislation affecting banking and 
currency laws, speakers will be selected who 
can give the fullest information on _ these 
subjects. 

While a date has not been decided upon 
for the spring meeting of the executive 
council, without question, the sessions will 
start on Monday, May 2, and at some re- 
sort adjacert to New York City. 





THE DEPOSIT BANK OF WINONA, WINONA, MINN. 


EGOTIATIONS begun last Decem- 
ber for the consolidation of the Sec- 
ond National Bank and the Winona 

Deposit Bank of Winona, Minn. have ter- 
minated successfully, and the business of 
these two institutions will hereafter be con- 
tinued under one management as the De- 
posit Bank of Winona. Both banks have 


behind them a splendid record of integrity, 
security and wise management, extending 


it certain success. Those selected to fill 
official positions were: William H. Laird, 
president; S. L. Prentiss, vice-president; 
Paul E. Baumgartner, cashier; F. A. 
Lemme, E. E. Shepard and A. E. Rau, 
assistant cashiers. For the board of direc- 
tors the following were named: William H. 
Laird, of Laird, Norton Co.; J. R. Mitchell, 
president Capital National Bank, St. Paul; 
W. B. Parsons, vice-president Western Ele- 


Home of the Deposit Bank of Winona, Winona, Minn. 


over a period of almost half a century, and 
both have been prominently identified with 
the growth and development of their city 
and State. 

The action taken by the two banks is the 
result of careful deliberation based on the 
desire to give the new institution a sta- 
bility and prestige that will enable it to 
better fill the particular needs of the rich 
farming community of which Winona is 
the center. The reorganization is a com- 
plete consolidation in every respect and 
the presence of all the former active of- 
ficers of both the Second National and the 
Winona Deposit Bank in the active man- 
agement of the new institution insures to 
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vator Co.; Clark E. Bailey, of Bailey & 
Bailey; H. M. Lamberton, attorney-at-law 
and capitalist; F. H. Thatcher, treasurer 
Laird, Norton Co.; William Hayes, presi- 
dent Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co.; F. S. Bell, 
secretary Laird, Norton Co.; S. L. Prentiss, 
vice-president; Paul Watkins, vice-presi- 
dent J. R. Watkins Medical Co.; E. L. 
King, J. R. Watkins Medical Co.; C. A. 
Boalt, vice-president Interstate Packing 
Co.; P. E. Baumgartner, cashier. 


History oF THE Banxs MERGED. 


In this connection it is quite appropriate 
to give a bit of the history of each of the 
banks concerned in the merger. The Sec- 





WILLIAM HARRIS LAIRD 
Late President. 


William Harris Laird, born in Union County, Pennsylvania in 1833, died in Balti- 
more, Maryland, February 4, 1910. Mr. Laird had been a resident of Winona, Minne- 
sota, since 1855 when he moved to that city to establish the retail lumber firm of 
Laird Brothers. This firm was later incorporated as Laird Norton Company, with 
its office at Winona, Minnesota. For the last thirty years the Laird Norton Com- 
pany interests have been largely interested in a number of other lumber companies, 
in most of which they have been associated with Frederick Weyerhaeuser. Among 
these are, Mississippi River Logging Company at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; Pine 
Tree Lumber Company at Little Falls, Minnesota; Weyerhaeuser Timber Company of 
Tacoma, Washington; and Potlatch Lumber Company of Potlatch, Idaho. 

As a citizen of Winona, Mr. Laird’s success now stands reflected in and about the 
city in many substantial evidences of his civic loyalty and general public spirit. He 
Was, as well, a large benefactor of the religious and educational interests of the city 
and state. 
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S. L. PRENTISS PAUL E, BAUMGARTNER 
Vice-President. Cashier. 


F. A. LEMME E. E. SHEPARD 


Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 





MODERN 


ond National was founded in 1871 and had 
for its first officers, Thomas Simpson, presi- 
dent, and Gustavus A. Burbank, cashier; 
J. A. Prentiss was the seconu president and 
W. H. Laird the third. The bank started 
with a capital stock of $100,000, which in 


A. E. RAU 
Assistant Cashier. 


1886 was increased to $200,000. Up to the 
day of consolidation the Second National 
was most successful in all of its operations 
and had gained the confidence of the entire 
city and community. 

The Winona Deposit Bank was founded 
in 1868 by the late Hon. H. W. Lamberton. 
It was a strictly private bank and so con- 
tinued until 1900, with the exception of 
two years, during which time it was known 
as the Deposit National of Winona. After 
the incorporation as a State bank in 1900, 
Mr. Lamberton was elected president; J. 
R. Mitchell, vice-president, and Paul E. 
Baumgartner, cashier. After the death of 
Mr. Lamberton in 1904, Mr. Mitchell be- 
came president, Mr. Baumgartner was 
made vice-president, and F. A. Lemme, 
cashier. In 1901 the capitalization was 
raised from $100,000 to $200,000. 


Bankinc Rooms or THE NEw Institution. 


The building to be occupied by the De- 


posit Bank of Winona is that which was 
erected for and occupied by the Second 
National Bank in June, 1902, and is thor- 
uughly modern in all its appointments, and 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


the accommodations are ample to care for 
the enlarged volume of business which the 
consolidation brings about. 

The front doors of the bank slide back 
into pockets and expose a roomy vestibule 
with entry doors to the lobby on the right 
and exit doors on the left. This lobby is 
in the shape of a hollow square, with the 
customers’ desk in the center and the of- 
ficers’ desks, tellers, and draft and collec- 
tion clerk’s counter windows arranged 
around the outside. 

The floor of the lobby is made of ceramic 
mosaic tiling of a simple but pleasing de- 
sign, with a_ verde-antique, marble base 
board, surmounted by mahogany wood- 
work of the counters and desks. Orna- 
mental iron grills top the counters. 

At either side of the lobby in the front 
are the private offices of the vice-president 
and a room for the convenience of custom- 
ers, with telephone, stationery, etc., with 


NIMMONS & FELLOWS, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO. 


Floor Plan. 


hardwood floors, rugs and suitable furii- 
ture. The woodwork of these offices, as 
also of the main banking room, is of ma- 
hogany. 

At the right of the lobby, bchind a low 
counter rail, is the vice-president’s desk, 
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Directors’ Room. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


combining accessibility and privacy. The 
cashier’s desk is just beyond. 

On the left side of the lobby is a door 
leading into the passage way, separated 
from the banking room by an iron screen 
used by the patrons of the bank who have 
safety deposit boxes in the vault. This 
vault is a feature of the bank of which it 
is justly proud. It is constructed of plates 
of chrome and Bessemer steel, the walls, 


Banking 


floot and ceiling of the vault being two 


inches thick. This construction, the most 
modern in use, is further supplemented by 
electric protection, making it impossible 
when the vault is closed to penetrate the 
walls anywhere or to open the door a frac- 
tion of an inch without ringing an alarm 
The bank erected this vault and equipment 
at an expense of over $11,000, and furnishes 
to the renters of its safety deposit boxes 
as perfect protection as is possible. 

rhe vault is divided into two compart- 
ments by a heavy grill, the first the safety 
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deposit compartment and the second the 
bank’s private and cash compartment, in 
which is located the large safes for the stor- 
age of cash. 

Outside of the banking room and close 
to the vault two coupon rooms are situated, 
affording both convenience and the utmost 
privacy. In the rear of the vault and to 
the left is a large and pleasant room, with 
a private lavatory for the exclusive use of 


Room. 


lady patrons. The bank makes a specialty 
of caring for ladies’ accounts, and every 
care, consideration and courtesy will be 
given their business. 

Adjoining the steel vault is a large book- 
keepers’ vault, fitted with steel shelving and 
roller book shelves, and over both these 
vaults is still a third vault, where are 
stored the old books, papers and accumu- 
lation of recorus of the past years. All 
vaults are protected by heavy brick walls, 
with air space, making them absolutely 
fireproof. 
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To the rear of the bookkeepers’ vault is 
a room devoted to the use of the employes, 
with a reading table, library and _ lockers. 
Just at the side of this vault is found a 
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communicating telephone system, electri¢ 
call bells, buzzers and speaking tubes, mak- 
ing the transaction of business between the 
departments most convenient. 





Ladies’ Department. 


flight of stairs leading to the second story. 
where are located the suite of directors’ 
rooms. These rooms have hardwood floors 
and the woodwork is finished in birch with 
the natural color. The equipment of the 


anking room is most complete, with inter- 


The above illustration shows one of the 
Bank building, 
cast in one piece of United States standard bronze and 
They were designed by the architects of the 


Mechanics-American National 


hand-chasing. 


& Russell, and were made by Jno. Williams, 
interior fittings of bronze, counter screens, etc. 


company executed all the fine 


four 


With resources of more than three mil- 
lions, a capital of $400,000, a surplus of 
$50,000, handsome quarters and experience: 
officers, the Deposit Bank of Winona, 
Minn., is destined to become one of the 
leading banks of the Northwest. 


signs erected on the 
These signs were each 
beautifully finished by 
building, Messrs. Mauran 
Foundry, New York, which 


cast bronze 
St. Louis, Mo. 


were 


Ine. Bronze 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—Thomas F. Vietor has been elected a 
director of the National Park Bank. This 
institution has surplus and profits of $9,- 
947,101, with a capital of $3,000,000. At 
date of writing, there is talk of increasing 
the capital to $5,000,000. The total re- 
sources are $124,571,387, an increase since 
the last quarter of $1,339,968. Gross de- 
posits are $103,631,083, of which $41,655,138 
are individual deposits, $63,584,821 bank de- 
posits and $3,391,124 in other deposits. 


—Ogden M lls and William Stewart Tod 
have been elected trustees of the United 
States Trust Co. to succeed the late D. O. 
Mills and John Stewart-Kennedy. 


—The first statement to be issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. since the consolidation 
with it of the Fifth Avenue Trust and Mor- 
ton Trust Companies, appears under date 
of Jan. 31 and shows capital of $5,000,006 ; 
surplus of $18,000,000; undivided profits of 
$3,013,024; deposits of $138,116,672, and to- 
tal resources of $164,411,710. The merger 
went into effect on Jan. 27. 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 


Send for our Magazine, “American Art 
in Bronze and Iron.’ 

No. 1—Illustrating Bronze Tablets. 

No. 2—Illustrating Bank Counter Screens. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 West 27th St, New York 


NOTES 


—The proposal to increase the capital 
stock of the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
to $3,200,000 has been approved by the 
stockholders, an increase of $1,200,000 par 
value to be issued March 14 at $300 a share. 

Of the new stock $800,000 is reserved for 
holders of B certificates, which amount to 
$2,400,000 and represent money paid in by 
the stock holders at the time of the re- 
sumption of business in March, 1908, and 
which are convertible into capital stock at 
$300 a share. The remainder of the new 
capital is to be offered to the holders of the 
outstanding A certificates, also at $300 a 
share, as called for in the plan for the 
resumption of business. This increase gives 
the company a surplus of $6,000,000 and a 
capital of $3,200,000, completing a remark- 
able thirty months of recuperation from the 
panic of 1907. 


—William E. Holloway has been elected 
president of the Hungarian-American Bank 
of New York, to succeed E. S. A. de Lima, 
who recently resigned to go to Mexico City 
as head of the Banco Mexicano de Comer- 
cio e Industria. Mr. Holloway comes from 
Montgomery, Ala., where he was president 
of the Montgomery Bank & Trust Co. 


—The Manhattan Trust Company has ar- 
ranged for a lease of offices in the new 
building to be erected at the corner of Wall 
and Nassau streets for a period of eighty- 
four years. It will occupy the first floor 
of the new building for the entire depth 
on Nassau street and half the width of 
the building on Wall street, together with 
the basement. The trust company thus re- 
tains the location which it has occupied for 
so long and will have the advantage of 
larger floor space for its increasing busi- 
ness. Pending the completion of its new 
offices the trust company will begin April 
1 to occupy the offices heretofore used by 
the National Copper Bank at 115 Broadway. 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


ADAPT- 
FOR 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 
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—Deposits of the Liberty National Bank 
have increased nearly five million dollars 
since the call of Nov. 16, 1909, the amount 
having risen from $19,985,664 (Nov. 16, 
1909) to $24,139,574 for Jan. 31, 1910. Ag- 
gregate resources have increased from $24,- 
705,014 to $28,779,355. 


—-With capital of $1,000,000, surplus $1,- 
000,000 and profits of $150,653, the Gar- 
field National reports deposits of $9,163,567. 
Loans are $6,783,299, cash due from banks 
$3,859,465, and total resources $11,669,520. 


—Charles A. Moore, president of the firm 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the Van Norden Trust Company. Mr. 
Moore recently purchased the holdings of 
Van Norden stock held by Charles C. Dick- 
enson, formerly president of the Carnegie 
Trust Company. Warner M. Van Norden, 
president of the Van Norden Trust Com- 
pany. has resigned. His father, Warner 
Van Norden, resigned as director at the 
same time. 


—The Hanover National Bank’s state- 
ment shows total resources of $127,031,205. 
The gross deposits are $111,106,742, of 
which $23,500,034 are individual deposits, 
$59,992,468 bank deposits and $27,614,240 
other deposits. The increase in deposits 
within three months is $7,078,386. 

Loans and discounts, $51,027,837; bonds 
and securities, $10,262,950; due from banks, 
$5,314,413; exchanges, $35,605,532; specie 
and legal tender, $17,571,500; checks and 
cash items, $214,613. The capital is $3,000,- 
000 and surplus and profits 11,417,068. 
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—There are seventeen pages of interest- 
ing reading matter in the February num- 
ber of the monthly Bulletin published by 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York—paragraphs of solid facts for the 
everyday banker to digest to his own good. 
The company has completed a prosperous 
year and is nearing the ten million dollar 
mark, present assets going beyond §$9,- 
500,000. 


—Resources of $31,009,597 are shown by 
the statement of the Irving National Ex- 
change Bank. The total of deposits is $27,- 
157,781, an increase of more than $2,000,000 
in the last quarter. The loans and dis- 
counts are $19,393,671; bonds and securities, 
$1,306,358; due from banks, $1,751,682; ex- 
changes, $2,508,382; specie and legal tender, 
$4,890,217; checks and cash items, $166,530. 
The capital is $2,000,000 and surplus and 
profits $1,555,468. 


—At the annual meeting of directors of 
the Union Trust Company, all of the former 
officers were reelected as follows: Augustus 
W. Kelley, first vice-president; John V. B. 
Thayer, vice-president and secretary; Ed- 
ward R. Merritt, vice-president; Carroll C. 
Rawlings, trust officer; Henry H. Popham, 
T. W. Hartshorne, and Henry M. Myrick, 
assistant secretaries. The company reports 
resources of $71,495,636, a surplus of $8,- 
034,149 and deposits of $61,485,010. Mr. 
Kelley, the first vice-president, will continue 
to preside over his company as acting 
president, the directors having failed to 
choose a new president at their meeting. 


—After thirty-three years’ occupancy of 
its building in Greeley square, the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, has moved into the 
handsome marble temple built for its ex- 
clusive use at Sixth avenue and Fortieth 
street. The new quarters combine every 
known convenience for facilitating the busi- 
ness of banking. 


—The Mercantile National of New York 
has made the following excellent statement 
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GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, Vice-President. 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 





of condition at the close of business Jan- 
uary 31: Loans and discounts, $12,570,- 
512.74; U. S. bonds, $1,283,875; real estate 
and securities, $890,705; cash and due from 
banks, $3,165,198.86; total resources, $18,- 
801,101.78. The bank has a capita] of $3,- 
000,000; surplus and profits, $2,647,241.47, 
and deposits, $11,880,198.81. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—James A. Parker, who since 1900 has 
heen vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
Co. of Boston, has resigned from that com- 
pany to enter the firm of Charles Head 
& Co. 

Charles Head, the founder and the senior 
member of the firm of Charles Head & Co., 
died in January. The New York members 
of the firm are Dexter Blagden, William G. 
Borland, Charles S. McCobb and Charles 
C. West. The present Boston member is 
James Sullivan. The firm was formed in 
1875; it has two seats on the New York 
stock exchange and one seat on the Bos- 
ton stock exchange. Mr. Parker will enter 
the firm on April I and he. will have his 
headquarters in Boston. 


—A recommendation to the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Boston, that 
the capital stock of the institution be in- 
creased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 by the 
issue of 10,000 shares at $300 per share, 
has been voted by the directors of the bank. 
Shareholders will be given the right to sub- 
scribe for one new share for each two shares 
now held. Payments are to be made April 
‘. The present book value of the stock 
is $278 per share, but recent sales have been 
made at $400. The issuance of the addi- 
tional shares of stock at $300 per share will 
dd a total of $3,000,000 to capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits. Of this amount 
“1,000,000 will be added to capital account, 
“1,000,000 to surplus account and $1,000,000 
» undivided profits. This will make total 
capital, surplus and undivided profits $8,- 

10,000, as compared with $5,500,000 at 
present. After the proposed increase, these 


CHARLES H. SABIN, First Vice-President. 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Cashier. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Asst. Cashier. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 


items will compare as follows with the 
amounts at present. 
At After 
Peper Increase. 
MN 655.55 cain scierel 2,000,000 $3,000,009 
I seco scaacioes ‘on 000 3,000,000 
Undivided profits .... 1,500,000 2,500,000 
Shareholders’ meeting will be held March 
14. 
Edwin R. Rooney has been 
assistant cashier of the bank. 


appointed an 


—Assistant Cashier Henry O. Fuller of 
the second National Bank of Boston, has 
resigned after loyal service extending over 
a period of forty-three years. In accepting 
the resignation the directors of the bank 
made the following entry on their records: 

“Henry O. Fuller entered the service of 
the Second National Bank, Boston, in 
November, 1867. Since then he has given 
his entire time to the service of the bank 
and during the whole period had shown 
great ability, unswerving integrity and loyal 
service to its best interests. The directors 
regret that he feels compelled to sever his 
connection with the bank which he _ has 
served so long and faithfully.” 

The directors of the bank have voted to 
tender Mr. Fuller a fitting testimonial of 
his long and efficient service. 


—Through the absorption of the City 
Trust Company of Boston the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston becomes the 
largest trust company in the country out- 
side of New York and Chicago. Its deposits 
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Absolute integrity; that is the keynote of the Ameri 
can Bank Note Company’s business policy. 
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Worth remembering when next you are in the market. 
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now exceed $65,000,000 and its surplus $13,- 
000,000. 

The directing head of the new institution 
is T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., who has been 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Old Colony, and who retains the same 
title. Philip Stockton, president of the 
City Trust Company, becomes president of 
the new Old Colony. Mr. Coolidge, however, 
will retain the active management of the 
institution. 

The commodious new home of the Old 
Colony Trust Company on Court street, 
which has just been finished, has been some- 
what changed to accommodate the larger 
business of the consolidation. The City 
Trust Company gives up its quarters. The 
Temple place branch of the Old Colony 
will be continued as heretofore, but as the 
Massachusetts law allows only one branch 
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to a trust company, the Bunker Hill branch 
of the City Trust Company will be taken 
over by the American Trust Company. 

The stockholders of the City Trust Com- 
pany become stockholders of the combined 
company. The capital of the Old Colony 
has been increased to $2,500,000, and the 
stockholders of the City Trust will change 
their holdings for the new shares at the 
rate of five shares of City Trust stock for 
three shares of Old Colony. 

The Old Colony has been paying dividends 
at the rate of twenty per cent. a year prac- 
tically since its formation in 1890 and has 
accumulated an enormous surplus. The 
City Trust Company has also been very 
successful. ‘Lhe consolidation is made in 
the interests of economy. Both conduct 
practically the same kind of business, and 
it was felt that with a consolidation even 
better results could be accomplished at less 
expense, 


—The National Shawmut Bank leads al! 
of the Boston financial institutions, not 
alone in point of volume of business done, 
but in the remarkable increase shown since 
the statement of Nov. 16 last. While the 
majority of national banks in the Jan. 3: 
statement to the comptroller of the cur- 
rency showed a decrease, the National Shaw- 
mut Bank increase amounts to $2,145,584. 
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the total deposits at this time being $83,- 
$89,168. 


—At the annual meeting of the Bay State 
Trust Co. of Boston, Philip Dexter and 
William Endicott, Jr., were added to the 
hoard of directors. 


—E. A. Onthank, the new president of 
the Safety Fund National Bank of Fitch- 
yurg, Mass.. has been cashier of that insti- 
ution since 1897, and its executive officer 
for the past six years. He was with the 


E. A. ONTHANK 


President Safety Fund Nationa! Bank, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Blackstone National Bank of Boston, in 
various capacities, before taking up _ his 
duties in Fitchburg. During the six years 
Mr. Onthank has served as executive officer, 
the Safety Fund National has had a pros- 
perous satisfying growth, and his promotion 
to the presidency as the successor of Albert 
N. Lowe, who declined reelection, is in recog- 
nition of his capabilities. Samuel H. Lowe, 
teller, sueceeds to the office of cashier. 


-The Beverly National Bank of Beverly, 
Mass., has arranged to increase its capital 
from $200,000 to $300,000. The proposition 
was ratified by the stockholders on Jan. 11, 
and the enlarged capital will become ef- 
ective on April 15. The additional stock 
will be issued at $150 per $100 share, the 
premium of $50,000 going to surplus. 


-Frank W. Derby has resigned as cashier 
of the Athol (Mass.) National Bank, and 
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will accept a position as representative of 
the Interstate Mortgage & Trust Co., of 
Parsons, Kan., which has an eastern office 
at Greenfield. He has been cashier of the 
Athol National about fifteen months and 
before that was with the Millers River Na- 
tional Bank twenty-one years, 


—The Rutland County National Bank 5f 
Rutland, Vt., has reduced its capital from 
$300,000 to $100,000. The change was in- 
dorsed at a special meeting of the stock- 
holders on Dec. 27 and went into operation 
on the first of the year. With its reduced 
capital, the bank reports a surplus of $50,000 
and undivided profits of $7,500. Henry F. 
Field is president; E. C. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent, and Carl S. Cole, cashier. 


—Francis A. Beach, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Bristol (Conn.) Trust Company 
has been elected cashier of the Middletown. 
(Conn.) National Bank, to take effect July 
1. He will remain with the Bristol Trust 
Co. until about that time. Mr. Beach came 
to Bristol from the Middletown National 
where he was assistant cashier, serving in- 
that institution for twenty-one years. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—The First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
reports deposits amounting to $23,339,021.89 
on January 31, 1910, an increase of more 
than $4,000,000 in less than a year, since 
deposits were $19,255,429.20 on February 5, 
1909. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Union Savings Bank of Pittsburgh 
$100,000 was added to surplus, increasing 
the fund to $600,000. The capital stock 
is $1,000,000. 


—-The Mellon National of Pittsburgh 
shows a gain in total resources during the- 
past year of $3,700,000 and in deposits of 
$3.200.000 Resources now total $43,785,- 
653; deposits, $33,837,684; loans, bonds and 
investments, $33,933,758; capital $4,000,000 ;- 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,001,671; 
due from. banks, $5,156,902; cash, $4,694,897. 
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—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, the following officers were 
elected: John W. Herron, president; S. 
Bailey, Jr., and W. M. Kennedy, vice- presi- 
dents; George D. “dwards, secretary and 
treasurer; W. S. Gundelfinger, assistant sec- 
retary; George H. Stengel, trust officer. W. 
Hageman, formerly trust officer of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, was elected assis- 
tant trust officer. 


—The Exchange National of Pittsburgh 
makes a remarkable showing. Total deposits 
are $3,886,635, an increase of $1,920,601, or 
ninety-eight per cent. for seven months. 
This percentage of increase has probably 
never been equaled in Pittsburgh, without 
a consolidation or merger. The growth of 
the Exchange National since Joseph W. 
Marsh became president and Alexander 
Dunbar cashier has been a matter of com- 
ment in banking circles. 


—William Zoller, of the firm of William 
Zoller Co., has been elected president of the 
American Deposit & Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding O. P. Cochran, deceased. 
Mr. Zoller has been connected with the 
institution since its organization, and is one 
of the well-known business men of the city. 


—A fine showing is made by the Keystone 
National, which reports deposits of $3,358.- 
986, comparing with $3,271,116 on Feb. | 
1909. Total resources are $5,252,728; capi 
tal stock, $500,000; surplus fund, $750,000: 
undivided profits, $157,186. 


—In its condensed statement made t 
the Comptroller of the Currency, Jan. 31 
1910, the Diamond National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, reveals a business that is growin: 
steadily and rapidly compared with it 
capital of $600,000. There is a report oi 
a surplus and profits of $1,661,000. De 
positors are protected by easily liquidate: 
assets of $7,753,840. The item of over draft 
of which there are $281 is conspicuous be- 
cause of its smallness while perhaps th: 
most interesting item of the statement i 
that of deposits, which now total $5,181,275. 
Since organization the Diamond National ha 
paid in dividends $1,264,334. 


—William A. Law, president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
been elected to the vacancy in the Abitratior 
Committee of the Philadelphia Clearing- 
House made by the resignation of Charles 
Porter. 


—The Corn Exchange National of Phil- 
adelphia rendered its usual splendid report 
to the Comptroller at the close of business 
Jan. 31: Loans and investments, $14,277,- 
674.88; due from banks, $2,383,398.51; cash 
and exchanges, $5,906,883.72; total resources, 
$22,567,957.11. The capital is $1,600,000: 
surplus and profits, $1,447,481.54, and de- 
posits $19,288,675.57. 


—Increases are shown in several features 
of the report of the Fourth Street Nationa! 
of Philadelphia compared with the call oi 
a year ago. <A noteworthy gain appears 
in the deposits, for example, which wer 
increased according to the report of Jan. 
31, $2,367,555, and are now $45,815,501. Sur 
plus and net profits are $6,214,128; capital. 
$3,000,000; loans and discounts, $36,198,009 : 
due from banks, cash and reserve, $18,671, 
399; resources, $57,949,130. 


—-With the election of E. F. Shanbacker 
to the presidency of the Fourth Street Na 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, James Hay 
has been chosen as first vice-president, th 
post which Mr. Shanbacker vacates. B. M. 
Faires continues as second vice-president 
and a third vice-president, Frank G. Rogers. 
heretofore manager of the foreign exchang: 
department, has been appointed. Mr. Shan 
hacker, the new president, has been identi 
fied with the bank for twenty years. He 
entered its employ as a stenographer, bu! 
his capabilities quickly earned for him 
place on the executive staff, and his ac- 
vancement, step by step since his assign 
ment to the office of assistant cashier, places 





“If you are in the market for new BANK 
FIXTURES and FURNITURE it will be very much 
to your advantage to get our ideas. The 
nam? ANDREWS stands for all that is modern 
in every detail of-office equipment, and the 
ANDREWS produce has been the standard for 
nearly half a century. 

“* We make only the best that skill and un- 
equalled manufacturing facilities can pro- 
duce, and charge you only a fair price for it. 
“ One of our experienced traveling men will 
be glad to call on you at your convenience. 

Illustrated Booklet Upon’ Request 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


174-176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


him to-day, at the age of forty, at the head 
of one of the foremost of the Quaker City’s 
banking institutions. Sydney F. Tyler con- 
tinues as chairman of the bank’s board. 


-—The Franklin National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, which has just completed the first 
decade of its business life, reports $34,133,- 
662 in deposits. Loans are $22,736,391; 
cash and due from banks, $13,295,392; 
capital, $1,000,000; surplus and profits, $2,- 
607,428, and resources, $38,278,240. Credit- 
able increases are shown in almost every 
important item of the bank’s statement. 


--William T. Tomlinson 
pointed second assistant 
Third National Bank. 


been 
of 
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cashier 


ap- 
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—George H. Earle, Jr., long prominent 
in Philadelphia’s financial world, has an- 
nounced his retirement as president of the 
Market Street National Bank and_ the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank, owing to the 
pressure of other business matters, includ- 
ing the work involved as president of the 
Real Estate Trust Company, which he suc- 
cessfully reorganized. 

James F. Sullivan, who has been first 
vice-president of the Market Street National 
Bank, succeeds Mr. Earle in the office of 
president of that institution, Mr. Earle re- 
maining as vice-president. 

Mr. Earle has taken similar action as io 
his relation to the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank. A. B. Loeb, now vice-president be- 
coming its president, and Mr. Earle remain- 
ing as vice-president. 

During Mr. Earle’s term of service the 
Market Street National Bank has added 
over $1,000,000 to surplus accounts, while 
the Tradesmen’s Bank has accumulated 
nearly the same amount. The capital of 
the Market Street National Bank is $1,000,- 
000, and the surplus and undivided profits 
are about $1,100,000. The capital of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank is $500,000, and 
the surplus and undivided profits $777,000. 


—Edward Austin Waters has been elected 
title and trust officer of the Germantown 
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Trust Company of Philadelphia, to succeed 
Jay Gates, who is now with the Pennsylva- 
nia Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities. 


~The one hundredth anniversary of the 
York National Bank, the oldest financial in- 
stitution in York, Pa., was celebrated Jan- 
uary 31. A modern bank-building of Colo- 
nial architecture, resembling the one in de- 
sign which was used when the institution 
began business, wul be ready for occupancy 
about April 1 on the site where the business 
of the bank has been conducted for « cen- 
tury. The bank has a record of not once 
failing to pay its semi-annual dividends. 


—-Louis S. Zimmerman, who has been act- 
ing president of the Maryland Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore since the resignation of 
Grier Hersh in January, 1908, has been 
regularly elected president of the company. 
Mr. Zimmerman has been identified with the 
institution since its establishment in 1895, 
and was elected secretary at the time of its 
reorganization in 1905. Henry C. Matthews 
has been chosen to the directorate of tne m- 
stitution, to take the place of G. Clymer 
Brooke, who was unable to accept re-elec- 
tion. 


—Herbert H. Owens has become assistant 
cashier of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore. Mr. Owens had 
been general bookkeeper of the institution. 


—-In its statement to the Comptroller of 
condition as of date January 31, the First 
National Bank of Baltimore shows general 
gains over the last preceding statement. In 
the seventy-day interval the loan item had 


increased $80,999 and was on the later date, 
$3,972,944. Deposits were $6,379,120, an in- 
crease of $39,825; cash and due from banks, 
$2,860.741; increase, $14,602, and total re- 
sources, $8,506,496. The capital is $1,000,- 
009, and surpius and profits, $528,493. 


—Owing to ill-health, Isaac H. Dixon has 
resigned as vice-president of the National 
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Union Bank of Maryland at Baltimore. He 
remains as a member of the directorate of 
the institution. ° 


—Charles W. Warden, the newly elected 
president of the United States ‘Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., was born at 
Culpepper, Va., a little more than forty 
years ago. He resided during his youth 
and early manhood in Staunton, Va., and 
until June, 1908, was a director and cashier 


CHARLES W. WARDEN 


President United States Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


of the First National Bank of Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va. He is still a vice-president of that in- 
stitution, which has become very prosperous 
under his administration. In June, 1908, 
Mr. Warden was invited to become the 
active head of the United States Trust Com: 
pany of Washington, D. C., which is today 
enjoying a solid and steady growth. In 
January of the present year he was ad- 
vanced from first vice-president to the presi- 
dency as a tribute to his eminent qualifica- 
tions and executive ability. 

The United States Trust Company has a 
paid-in capital of $1,000,000, contributed by 
nearly 600 shareholders, a directorate of 
thirty active business men, and every ele- 
ment and prospect of a successful future. 
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--H. Ward Ford has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Morris- 
town, N. J., succeeding the late Albert H. 
Vernam, Mr. Ford is vice-president and 
treasurer of the Windsof Trust Company of 
New York. 


—-The Columbia National of Buffalo re- 
ports as follows, January 31: Loans, $7,909,- 
290.27; United States and other bonds, 
$2,057,910; cash and reserve, $1,897,762.71; 
total resources, $11,864,962.98. The capital 
is $2,000,000; surplus and_ profits, $924,- 
069.13; deposits, $7,688,793.85. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


--Several significant items show decided 
increase in the statement of the First Na- 
tienal Bank of Richmond, Va., covering to 
January 31. The total resources are now 
$10,084,398, an increase during the year of 
$1,100,742. The loans and deposits are $7,- 
127,268, an increase of $593,987, while cash 
and dues from other banks are $1,825,433, 
larger by $536,079 than a twelve month ear- 
lier. The surplus fund the last year has 
been raised from $800,000 to $900,000. 


---Deposits of the National Bank of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., have increased $695,408 
since January 1, 1909, and are now given as 
$1,801,869. This is an evidence of successful 
management which has inspired public con- 
fidence. On January 31, 1910, the bank re- 
ported loans and discounts of $1,303,731; it 
has a capital of $209,000, a surplus of $250,- 
000, and total resources otf $2,406,106. 


—-Arrangements for the consolidation of 
the Wachovia National Bank and the Wa- 
chovia Loan & Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., under the name of the Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Company, are reported as 
having been ratified by the stocknolders of 
the two institutions on February 3. The 
hank has a capital of $150,000. Lhe trust 
company purposes to increase its authorized 
capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Of- 
ficers will be elected later in the year, but 
at present, Col. F. H. Fries and James A. 
Gray, presidents of the Wachovia Loan & 
Trust Company and the Wachovia National 
Bank, will be the active managers. 


Organized January 5, 1910, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, the Southern Trust Company 


To Bond Holder 
and Investors 


ENGINEERS REPORT 


Physical Valuation of Muncipal, Pub'ic Service 
Corporation and other properties, and investigation 
of projects. Field includes South America. 


New York, Chicago and local references 


WHISTLER & STUBBLEFIELD 


CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 


Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 





Ty Tal del 2g ox Pressions of Great Ap: 


preciation and Sincere 


Regret are Highly Cherished as Heirlooms. 


Send us your copy and tellus your appropriation, and we will send 
you the complete ENGROSSED WORK, subject to your approval. 


Then remit if you are pleased. 


References:—Mr. E. T. BELL, President First National Bank of this city 


GEORGE OAKLEY, Jr., Business Mgr. 


ERNEST W. BOGERT, Art Mgr. 


Rooms: 45:46:47 Exchange Building, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


f Hawkinsville, Ga., will accept business 
of all kinaus usually assumed by a trust com- 
pany, and will also allow liberal interest on 
iime deposits. Tne officers are: T. B. Ragan, 
; resident; E. J. Henry, vice-president; H. 
j.. Coats, secretary and treasurer. 


—Eugene W. Stetson has become presi- 
cent of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Macon, Ga., succeeding W. C. Stevens, re- 
signed. Mr. Stetson 1s replaced as cashier 
by B. S. Walker, Jr., heretofore assistant 
eashier. 


—An increase in deposits of $1,313,682 
within a vear is a feature of the statement 
ot the Fourth .wational Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga. Its assets are $7,698,879, of which 
$1,686,672 are loans and discounts. The de- 
posits are now $5,765,783, while the surplus 
and undivided profits total $737,896. The 
capital is $600,000. 


The First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala., reports January 31, 1910, loans 
and discounts, $6,839,003; total cash, 
$3,626,858; capital stock, $1,000,000; surplus 
and profits, $841,401; circulation, $1,000,000 ; 
total deposits, $9,127,612; total resources, 
$11,969,013. W. P. G. Harding, president; 
J. H. Woodward and J. H. Barr, vice-presi- 
dents; Thomas Hopkins, cashier, and F. S. 
Foster and Thomas Bowron, assistant cash- 
iers; J. E. Ozburn, secretary savings de- 
partment. 


We note from the January 31 statement 
ot the Bankers Trust Company of Houston, 
Texas, that the company has earned in net 
figures, $60,000 since opening, this being an 
earning of twelve per cent. on the capital 
of $500,000. Although deposits are not re- 
ceived, the company nas been unusually suc- 
cessful. 

From 1890, the year of its organiza- 
tion to the present time, the South Texas 
National Bank of Houston has earned for 
its stockholders more than double the 

ount of original capital stock. Present 
resourees are reported to be $5,128,720, 
and deposits exceed $4,000,000. 


-The First National of Houston, Texas, 
reports as follows at the close of business 
Jsnuary 31: Loans and discounts, $4,235,- 


735.49; United States and other bonds and 
stocks, $1,066,298; cash and due from banks, 
$2,153,003.80; total resources, $8,145,037.29. 
The capital is $1,000,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $270,620.16; deposits, $5,872,417.13. 


The stockholders of the American Na- 
tional Bank of El Paso, Texas, at their an- 
nual meeting ratified a proposition to in- 
crease the capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 
T. M. Wingo has been elected to succeed 
A. P. Coles, resigned, as president of the 
bank, 


—The American Exchange National of 
Dallas, in its report of January 31, makes 
the following gratifying statement: Loans 
and discounts, $7,016,197.90; United States 
and other bonds and_ stocks, $1,200,000; 
cash and due from banks, $3,420,802.75; 
total resources, $11,757,000.65. The capital 
is $1,000,000; surplus and profits, $944,- 
506.90; deposits, $8,818,993.75. 


—-In its statement, in response to the re- 
cent call of the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy, the City National Bank of Dallas makes 
its first official report since the consolidation 
with it of the Trinity National Bank on 
January 11 last. The loans and discounts 
are 7,392,723; deposits, $9,777,973; cash 
and due from banks, $3,926,451, and total 
resources, $12,259,174. The capital of the 
City National is $1,000,000 and its surplus 
and profits, $1,025,301. Dallas now claims 
the bank with the largest deposit account 
in Texas, and, with one exception, the largest 
of any national bank in the Southern States. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD TELLER? 


“A practical young banker of ability, 
with several years’ experience as general 
bookkeeper and teller of a live country 
bank, desires position with bank in coun- 
try town or small city as teller, general 
bookkeeper or assistant cashier. Capa- 
ble of assuming cashiership of small 
bank. Satisfactory reason for desiring 
change. At present employed. Best of 
references.” 

Address X, care of BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE, 253 Broadway, New York City. 


—_— SC 'v1\v“Maeaea 
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Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 

are solicited and interest paid 
on daily balances. Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 


Companies : : 2: ¢: 2? 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 


—Owing to the pressure of other business 
affairs, R. Brinkley Snowden declined re- 
election as vice-president of the Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., at the recent annual meeting. The 
following officials were re-elected: O. H. P. 
Piper, president; T. O. Vinton, vice-presi- 
dent; James H. Fisher, secretary; E. L. 
Rice, cashier; S. Z. Shepard, trust officer, 
and G. A. Bone, auditor. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—An excellent showing is made by the 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, in its statement of condition at the 
opening of business February 1, made to the 
State Auditor. Loans and discounts are 
$31,612,194; investments, $7,912,968; depos- 
its, $52,717,860. Cash and due from banks, 
$21,865,670, and total resources, $61,390,833. 
The capital stock of the Merchants Loan & 
Trust is $3,000,060; surplus fund, $5,000,000, 
and undivided profits, $502,000. 

The first National on January 31 had 
$46,851,000 in cash, as compared with $44,- 
391,000 last November. ‘The Commercial 
had $24,451,000, against $27,231,000. The 
Continental had $36,397,000, against $39,- 
786,000, and the Corn Exchange, $23,273,000, 
as compared with $20,805,000. 


—-Robert Jones has been elected president 
of the Drexel State Bank of Chicago, and 
Vice-President Vanvechten of the Commer- 
cial National was made chairman of the 
board. 


—Reporting its condition at the close of 
business January 31, the statement of the 
Fort Dearborn Natione Bank of Chicago 
shows: Loans and discounts, $8,492,733; de- 


Loans 


Jan. 31, 
First National .............. $80,480,000 
Commercial 47,251,000 
Continental 62,804,000 
Corn Exchange 


posits, $13,212,286; cash and _ exchange, 
$5,353,834, and total resources, $15,575,412. 
The capital is $1,000,000 and surplus and 
profits, $368,394. 


—N. C. Kingsbury, president of th 
Michigan State Telephone Company, wit! 
headquarters in Detroit, has been elected « 
director and vice-president of the Harri 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. Myr. 
Kingsbury was formerly with the Jeffre 
Manufacturing Company of Columbus, bu 
several years ago was taken by N. W. Ha: 
ris & Co. to Detroit as general manager o 
the Michigan State s'‘elephone Company an 
later was made its president. He will co: 
tinue in charge of the big telephone con 
pany as president and general manager, bi 
also will be active in the management of t! 
trust company. 


—The National Bank of the Republi 
Chicago, makes a splendid showing in it 
report to the Comptroller, January 3! 
Loans, $17,340,652.57; United States bond 
$1,763,023.27; cash and exchange, $10,949, 
714.85; total resources, $30,079,767.49. TI 
capital is $2,000,000; surplus and profits, 
$1,173,261.92; deposits, $24,506,505.57. 


—-W. Irving Osborne, a vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chi- 
cagu, since the organization of the bank, 
will retire on April 1 to assume the presi- 
dency of the new Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. His place will be 
tuken by William ‘T. Abbott, formerly of 
Peoria, Ill., where he was connected with 
the law firm of Stevens, Horton & Abbott. 
but more recently of Richter, Montgomery 
& Hart of Chicago. A new director has 
been elected in Julius Kruttschnitt, vice- 
president and director of operation and 
maintenance of the Union: and Southern 
Pacific railroad systems. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
has about 1,900 miles of railroad under his 
direct supervision, which is perhaps the 
greatest mileage under the direction of one 
man in the country. 


—-Thomas E. Lovejoy, vice-president of 
the Montgomery Bank & Trust Company of 
Montgomery, Ala., has been elected presi- 
dent of the institution, succeeding W. !. 
Holloway. 


—-The four leading national banks of Chi- 
cago report the principal items in their 
conditions as of January 31, compared with 
the figures for November.16, 1909, as fol- 
lows: 


Deposits 

Jan. 31. 
$107,877,000 
67,944,000 
90,964,000 
60,867,000 


Nov. 16. 
$105,140,000 
69,445,000 
91,606,00 
59,230,000 


Nov. 16. 
$69,354,000 
45,742,000 
60,842,000 
41,142,000 





A Talk with Thoughtful 


Business Men of America 


Are the Politicians Meddling in 
your Business ? 


ire you puzzled over the rising cost of 
living, the Sugar Trust scandals, railway regu- 
lation, the 
trafic and our municipal governments, the Bal- 
linger muddle, the Standard Oil decision ? 


the relation between w..ite slave 


Surely Business Men are not All 


Bad—You Think? 


With the Customs Service debauched by the 
big importers, with the tariff forced up by the 
big manufacturers, with our national resources 
looted by the financial pirates, do you sometimes 
wonder what this country is coming to? 


Down in your Secret Heart of 
Hearts— 


Do vou sometimes feel that the problem— 
the nation-building problem—will never, zever, 
be settled by sentimental reformers. 


Sometimes does your Head Just 
Ache with It All? 


Sometimes do vou Feel like Letting It All 
Slide—and Going Fishing ? 


THEN LISTEN! 


One Thoughtful Man has Solved 
the Problem 


He has worked his way through the tangle 
which is puzzling all America, and has found 
the truth. 


His name is Charles Edward Russell. 


In a Series of Epoch-making Articles in Success Magazine Russell 
is Setting Forth the First Intelligent Analysis of the Problem. 


The Power Behind the Republic 


AND NOW— 


If you are a Stupid, Self-satisfied 
Citizen— 

stop right here. If you are an intelligent—-but puzzled— 
citizen you have simply got to read these articles. You 
won't be able to evade them. The ideas they contain 
will seek you out and hammer themselves into your brain. 
Simple as truth, clear as light, Russell has here formulated 
the only proposition ever offered for reforming our business 
and political structure which business men can take seriously 
—as business men. 


FOR EXAMPLE—READ THIS 
“What Business Wants It Will Have” 


‘<__because, in the present condition of society, the very 
first necessity overtopping all else is that Business shall go 
on; a great, primal, blind, resistless universal intelligence 
keeps driving it on. It will trample over whatever is in 
its way as a great herd of buffalo on the plains used to 
trample over a waytarer— without the least ill-will, uncon- 
sciously, unintentionally, and merely because it must go on. 
Nothing must be allowed to stop it; under present conditions 


“ Business is the Nation’s Heart!” 


These Articles—Every One a Foundation Stone 
in the New America—are Appearing Monthly in 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


10c. A COPY 
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THE 


SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital - $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


EMANUEL GERLI, - President 
Cc. PIVA, - - Vice-President 
T. K. SANDS, - Vice-President 
ARTHUR DAY, - Vice-President 
ARTHUR BAUR, Secretary and Treasurer 


—By purchasing outright the liabilities 
of the Hamilton National Bank, the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago comes into 
possession of more than twenty-two million 
of deposits. A bonus was paid over to 
bind the transaction, which proved accepta- 
ble to the Hamilton’s stockholders. 

The Hamilton National Bank was organ- 
ized about seven years-ago and has accu- 
mulated $7,635,948 deposits. It was for- 
merly located in the old Merchants’ Na- 
tional building, opposite the City Hall, and 
advertised itself as “the only bank north of 
Madison. street.” It is now at the corner 
of Monroe and La Salle streets. The Na- 
tional City Bank was organized about three 
years ago and has deposits of $14,707,386. 

A comparison of the loans, capital, sur- 
plus and deposits, shown by the state- 
ments of January 31, 1910, shows the follow- 
ing: 

Both. 
$14,042,853 

2,000,000 

662,580 
22,343,334 


National City. Hamilton. 
$9,563,395 $4,479,458 
1,500,000 500,000 

517,476 145,104 
. 14,707,386 7,635,948 


Loans 
Capital 
Surplus 
Deposits 


Practically all of the official and clerical 
force goes to the absorbing bank, and will 
be provided for. Charles B. Pike, president 
of the Hamilton, becomes a vice-president 
of the National City, and W. T. Perkins, 
Henry Meyer and W. N. Jarnagan are 
made assistant cashiers. 


—A combined statement as of January 
31 of the Drovers Deposit National Bank 
and the Drovers Trust and Savings Bank 
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discloses the following figures: Loans and 
discounts, $6,410,550.49; overdrafts, $4.- 
199.17; United States ana other bonds 
$1,340,636.58; premiums on bonds, $15,500 
cash and due from banks, $3,351,817.22 
capital stock paid in, $800,000; surplus and 
profits, $505,493.22; national bank notes out 
standing, $438,350; reserved for taxes, $15,- 
389.96; deposits, $9,363,470.28. Total re 
sources are reported to be $11,122,703.46 
The Drovers Deposit National has deposit 
ot $7,226,576.28. 


—Application has been made at Spring- 
field, Ill., for the incorporation of the I. 
Salle Street Trust Company of Chicago. 
with $1,000,000 capital; and at Washington, 
it is reported, for a charter for the La Sall 
Street National Bank, with a capital als 
of $1,000,000. The old banking rooms of 
the Corn Exchange National, in the Rook- 
ery, have been leased. Senator Lorimer’s 
sons are interested. 


--The First National of Milwaukee, at 
the close of business, January 31, made the 
following favorable report to the Comp 
troller: Loans, $13,543,376.48; United States 
bonds and other securities, $2,587,259.55; 
cash and due from banks, $5,710,705.07: 
total resources, $21,905,235.45. 'The capital 
is $2,000,000: surplus and profits, $827,- 
369.39; deposits, $17,340.085.35. 


--Leading all the other Minneapolis 
banking institutions, the Northwestern Na- 
tional reports for January 31 deposits of 
$27,455,941.24. Compared with its report of 
February 5, 1909, there has been an in- 
crease of $2,911,329.99 in deposits alone. 
This bank publishes monthly an interesting 
four page review of banking conditions in 
Minneapolis and the State. 


—L. E. Stevens, new president of the 
Century Savings Bank of Des Moines, Ia,, 
succeeding L.. C. Harrison, has been cashier 
of the Ottumwa National Bank for ten 
vears, and is presiuent of the Iowa State 
Bankers’ «:ssociation. 


-—~Members of the Des Moines Clearing 
House Association have voted adversely on 
a resolution enuorsed some weeks ago by 
its executive committee, recommending the 
employment of a Clearing House exam- 
iner. The plan has been put in operation 
by the associations in a number of cities 
since its adoption by the Chicago Clearing: 
House Association in 1906—notabiy in Min- 
neapolis, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


—The National Reserve Bank, with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $200, 
000, opens March 1 in Kansas City, Mo. It 
will be managed largely by bankers fron 
Oklahoma. C. B. McCluskey, president of 
the Oklahoma State Bank of Muskogev. 
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Okla., will be president; Amos Gibson, of 
the St. Louis Security Company in Musko- 
gee, vice-president; J. L. Johnson, of the 
First National Bank of Muskogee, cashier, 
and J. T. M. Johnson, chairman of the 
board of directors. Other members of the 
board will be W. E. Halsell of Vanita, O. 
G. Lee of Oklahoma City, and C. S. Cobb 
of Muskogee. 


—A gain of nearly a million dollars is 
shown in the deposits of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, between the 
Comptroller's calls of November 16, 1909, 
and January 31, 1910. The total in the 
latest statement is $63,832,266, as against 
$62,918,580 in the November report. The 
resources have correspondingly increased in 
the interval referred to-and are now $91,- 
298,883, as compared with $90,329,621. The 
bank has a capital of $10,000,000 and sur. 
plus and profits of $8,364,620. B. F. Ed- 
wards is president and J. A. Lewis, cashier. 


For January 31 the American National 
Bank of Indianapolis reports loans of $4,- 
746,485, an increase of $148,614 over the last 
quarter and deposits of $7,037,209, an in- 
crease of $16,158. The resources total $12,- 
906,842, the surplus and undivided profits 
being $651,260. Its capital, $1,500,000, is 
the largest in Indiana. 


—A material increase is shown in the de- 
posits of the Fifth-Third National Bank.of 
Cincinnati since the official call of Novem- 
ber 16, 1909. On that date deposits were 
reported at 613,679,139, while on January 
31 last the amount was $16,861,254, being a 
gain of over $3,000,000 in less than three 
months. While the bank took over the busi- 
ness of the private banking house of S. 
Kuhn & Sons in January, only about one- 
third of the growth in its’ deposits shown 
above may be attributed to that source. 
The aggregate resources of the Fifth-Third 
National have reached $23,482,385 in the 
latest statement, 


—George B. Donavin has become presi- 
dent of the Security Savings Bank of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, succeeding Emery J. Smith, 
who retires from the presidency and the 
directorate. 


—An increase in capital of the Commer- 
ercial National Bank of Chicago has been 
ratified by the stockholders and the bank 
will issue $1,000,000 of new stock at $220 
per share, thereby not only raising its 
capital from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000, but 
providing the capital ($1,000,000) for the 
new Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
which is to be an adjunct of the national 
bank. W. Irving Osborne, who has been 
chosen president of the Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Commercial National. 


AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 
Frederick E. Nolting, - Ist Vice-Pres. 
H. A. Williams, - - Asst. Cashier 
L. D. Crenshaw, Jr., - Trust Officer 


BANK OF 
RICHMOND 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Profits, $1,500,000.00 


Accounts of banks and bankers invited 
upon favorable terms 


Cable Address, “Richbank,” 


Correspondence Invited 


Richmond 


WESTERN STATES. 


—All directors and officers of the seven 
banks of Colorado Springs and Colorado 
City, Colo., were re-elected at the annua! 
meetings. Three new offices were created, 
E. P. Shove being made second vice-presi- 
dent of the El Paso National; W. D. Hem- 
ming, second assistant cashier of the El Paso 
National, and William I. Howbert, second 
assistant cashier of the First National. 


—The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
of Denver, Colo., incorporated in January 
with $100,000 capital, has begun business at 


1620 Arapahoe street. The new institution, 
it is stated, has a surplus of $30,000, and, 
according to the Denver Republican, it has 
absorbed the business of the McMann- 


Hesse Investment Company and that of S. 


J. Young & Co. The officers are: John E. 
Hesse, president; W. O. Reynolds, Williara 
R. Leonard and M. C. Harrington, vice- 
presidents; Samuel J. Young, secretary and 
treasurer; and [.. Maroney, chairman of 
the board of directors. In addition to con- 
ducting a general banking and trust busi- 
ness, the company intends to operate real 
estate. insurance and bond departments. 


—The Comptroller of the Currency has 
authorized the National Copper Bank of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, capital $500,000, to 
begin business. 


—F. A. Blackwell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lewiston National Bank of 
Lewiston, Idaho, succeeding Frank W. Ket- 
tenbach, resigned. John Alexander has been 
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elected vice-president and William Thom- 
son has become cashier. Under date of 
December 19 the Portland Oregonian re- 
ported the sale of ninety per cent. of the 
stock of the bank to the Union Securities 
Company for a consideration approximat- 
ing $250,000. The sale was said to carry 
the entire interests of F. W. Kettenbach 
and W. F. Kettenbach. The Oregonian 
stated, however, that the Idaho Trust Com- 
pany, which was merged with the bank two 
years ago, will now be separated from the 
bank. 


The Planters’ & Mechanics’ Bank of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. The new 
stock was subscribed by the old sharehold- 
ers. ‘The bank has a surplus of $7,000. 

—-Organizers of the Exchange National 
Bank, to operate in Tulsa, Okla., as the suc- 
cessor to the defunct Farmers’ National, 
have made P. J. White, president, and M. 
Hughes, cashier. The bank has a capital of 
$150,000 and a surplus of $50,000. 


—A new night and day bank is to be 
opened in Muskogee, Okla. It will operate 
under a State charter, and will be open 
from 8 a. m. to 10 Pp. m., except Saturdays, 
when it will remain open until midnight. 
R. H. Beard is president of the bank, Webb 
land is vice-president and Roy Nabors is 
cashier of the institution. 


—Fred C. French, newly elected cashier 
of the First National of Hutchinson, Kav- 


MAGAZINE. 


sas, has heen connected with the Schuyler 
County Bank of Lancaster, Mo., since 1892 
and has been its cashier since January, 1899. 
The First National of Hutchinson has a 
capital stock of $200,000, with a surplus 
and profits of over $80,000 and deposits of 
over a million and a half dollars, its total 
resources being over two million dollars. 


National Bank of 
Billings, Montana, reports deposits of 
$897,664.32; loans and discounts, $673,- 
511.66; cash on hand and in bank, $34¢,- 
078.28. ‘Total resources, $1,080,589.94 


---The Yellowstone 


—J. M. Keith, formerly vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Missoula, Mon- 
tana, has severed his connection with that 
institution and has bought the controlling 
interest of the Missoula Trust and Security 
Bank and is now its president. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


-—The Traders’ National of Spokane re- 
ports as follows at the close of business 
January 31: Loans and discounts, $4,242,- 
529.07; United States and other’ bonds, 
$607,554.94; cash and due from_ banks, 
$3,006,394.82; total resources, $8,077,778.83. 
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in flat papers, Typewriter 
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Made 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 
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The Purpose of ‘‘ Investments” 


-s things more vitally concern the welfare of the people than the 
care of their money. 

And the only way properly to care for surplus money (i. e., that 
not required in business or to be kept in bank to provide for contingencies) 
is to invest it in productive real estate or in safe, income-producing securities. 

Millions are wasted annually in stock speculation and in so-called 
“investments” of a worthless or speculative character. : 

France has developed already an immense body of private investors, 
able to absorb enormous quantities of securities. 

A similar development is going on in the United States. We shall soon 
become a nation of investors. Already we have the means—the wealth— 
the money—the saving disposition. 

And we have also a vast volume of the soundest and most remunerative 
railway, industrial and municipal securities to be found in any country. 

As the investor develops judgment, based upon study and experience, 
he will unerringly choose only those securities that conform to the require- 
ments of safety. 

The purpose of INvestmMeEnTs, therefore, is to aid in the education and 
training of a class of investors, by furnishing expert opinion, and un- 
prejudiced information. 

The publishers of Investments have no securities to sell. They are the 
representatives of no bond house, bank, or corporation. 

It is the aim of INvestMENTs to give each month the facts in regard 
to investment developments, supplemented by a fair critical analysis of con- 
ditions and to present from time to time certain fundamental principles 
governing the different classes of investments, thus affording practical 
assistance to the investor in placing his money wisely and profitably. 

Purchase of securities by institutions or by individuals can be made 
with safety only when preceded by careful investigation, based upon full 
and accurate information. 

It is for the purpose of supplying this information, and to act as an 
intelligent and impartial medium between investors and those who have 
securities to sell, that INvestmMENTs is offered to the public. 

It will be issued by the publishers of The Bankers Magazine, and will 
maintain the same high character which that publication has had for over 
sixty-three years. 

To the person who has money to invest and desires to be guided by 
accurate information in the selection of sound securities, INVESTMENTs will 
be found practically helpful. 

We represent the interests of the investor and also those of the dealers 
in legitimate securities—believing those interests to be identical. 

If you want to keep posted on investment matters, fill out the subscrip- 
tion blank below and return to us. 


Tue Bankers Pusiisnine Co., Publishers of INvEsTMENTs. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 


Please find enclosed one dollar for which send INvestmMeENTs for one year. 
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San Francisco 


exceeds in bank clearings 
and in the capitalized 
strength of its banking insti- 
tutions all the other cities 
on the Pacific Coast, com- 
bined. It is the financial 
center of the West. 


This bank invites conference 
or correspondence with 
bankers desiring a San Fran- 
cisco connection, and is pre- 
pared to offer its superior 
facilities on the most at- 
tractive terms. 


American National 


Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The capital is $1,000,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $234,786.94; deposits, $6,449,991.89. 


—For January 31 the Old National of 
Spokane makes the following statement: 
Loans and discounts, $5,620,106.73; United 
States and other bonds and warrants, $1,- 
667,340.24; cash and due from banks, 
$3,946,767.06; total resources, $11,587,714.03. 
The capital is $1,000,000; undivided profits, 
$260,275.66, and deposits, $9,327,438.37. 


—At a special meeting, directors of the 
First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
accepted the resignation of W. C. Alvord 
as first assistant cashier and then elected 
him director. The board also abolished the 
offices of the first and second assistant 
cashiers and appointed B. F. Stevens, D. 
W. Ross and A. O. Jones, assistant cashiers. 


—The Citizens’ National Bank of Seattle 
opened under that name February 11, the 
Comptroller of the Currency having author- 
ized the bank to commence business. The 
bank succeeds H. O. Shuey & Co., for years 
one of the leading institutions of the city. 
The officers are H. O. Shuey, president: 
Samuel Rosenberg, vice-president; Franklin 
Shuey, cashier; and E. E. Campbell, assist- 
ant cashier. These men, with the follow- 
ing, make up the board of directors: S. A. 
Keenan, James A. Moore and R. L. Me- 
Cormick. 


—B. S. Sheire, who has been cashier of 
the First National Bank of Hillyard, Wash., 
since its organization, has resigned, to take 
the office of cashier on the Inland Herald, 
Spokane’s new daily paper. His successor 
has not yet been chosen. 


MAGAZINE. 


—-The Bank of California, San Francisco 
ene of the oldest and most popular bank: 
in California, has changed from a. stat« 
hank to a national, and has received it: 
certificate from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. ‘The title of the bank will hereafte: 
be The Bank of California National Asso 
ciation. It will be administered by th: 
same officers and will have no change it 
capital. I. F. Moulton, cashier, has bee: 
elected vice-president to succeed Frank B 
Anderson, who advanced to the presidency 
Mr. Moulton has also been elected a direc 
tor of the institution. 

The Bank of California is looked upon a 
a landmark in San Francisco and its vicis 
situdes have been coincident with those 9 
the city. When it was on the verge of fail 
ure it was rehabilitated through the per 
sonal efforts of D. O. Mills, and since thei 
has been considered one of the stronges 
banks in the State. 


—Situated in the heart of San Fran 
cisco’s commercial district, doing a strict- 
ly commercial business, the America! 
National of San Francisco shows cash and 
exchange, $3,010,829.99; deposits, $6,716, 
593.24; capital stock. $1,000,000, and totals, 
$9,415,890.51. The officers of this bank 
are: P, E. Bowles, president; Francis 
Cutting, vice-president; George N. 
O’Brien, cashier: E. J. Broberg, Russel! 
Lowry, assistant cashiers, and H. de 
Saint Seine, manager foreign exchang: 
department. 


CANADA. 


— ‘The profits of the Dominion Bank last 
year were $620,927, being only 3.17 per cent. 
less than those of the previous year. This 
is an excenent record in view of the money 
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Methods and Machinery of 


Practical Banking 


By CLAUDIUS B. PATTEN 


For many years Cashier of the 
State National Bank of Boston. 


The Twelfth Edition of This Remarkable Book 
Is Now On Sale 


O WRITER of the present generation has presented so much 
valuable information on Practical Banking subjects as the 
author of this work. It is written in an admirable style. 

The book is entertaining as well as instructive. It has taken first 
rank as aN AUTHORITY on banking matters, and it is also regarded 
as a Text-Book by banks clerks, bank officers and all others who 
wish to become proficient in the banking business. 

A number of the leading banks in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other principal cities, as well as in smaller 
towns and villages, have ordered additional copies for their clerks 
and junior officers. 

The book should be in the hands of every one actively connected 
with a bank—Officers, Tellers, Bookkeepers and general Clerks—and 
every man should have a copy for his own use. 

No bank, be it large or small, in city or country village, old 
established or just beginning business, can afford to be without 
PaTTEN’S PRACTICAL BANKING. 


An Octavo Volume of 520 pages, printed on fine paper and 
substantially bound in Cloth sides, with Buckram back. 


Price, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
NOTICE—Subscribers for THE BANKERS’ MaGaZINE will receive 


a copy of Patten’s book at three dollars ($3) by remitting eight 
dollars ($5 for the MaGazInE and $3 for the book). 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway - =- = = New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - ~- $400,000.00 
a and Profits, 200,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


market conditions. Of the $942,191 avail- 
able for distribution, dividends were paid at 
the rate of twelve per cent. per annum and 
the transfer of $18,268 to reserve fund ac- 
counted for $496,424. An amount of $l5v, 
000 was written off bank premises, whieh 
left a balance of profit and loss to be car- 
ried forward of $295,766. 

A number of new branches were opened 
in several important Western Canadian cen- 
tres and at other points in the Dominion 
where it had appeared advantageous to do 
so. Sites have also been purchased in Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Brandon, Moose Jaw, To- 
ronto and Montreal, and suitable buildings 
will be erected in due course. 

An important by-law authorizing an in- 
crease in the capital stock of the bank from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 was carried at the 
meeting. The present capital stock is $5, 
000,000, of which $4,000,000 has been issued 
and fully paid up. 


—Mr. Stuart Strathy, general manager of 
the Traders’ Bank, in a part of his annual 
report, called attention to the rapid pro- 
gress and expansion of his institution. The 
deposits have increasea from $25,300,000 co 
$29,800,000 and the circulation has risen by 
$400,000. The following figures illustrate 
at a glance the extension of the business: 
1899. 1909. 

$4,354,500 
2,200,000 


29,813,000 
3,060,000 


Capital paid 
Rest Account 
Deposits 
Circulation 
Total assets 39,963,000 


A branch of the Traders’ Bank has been 
opened in Erskine, Alberta, and we are ad- 


vised that one would be opened in Mathe- 
son, Ontario, about February 21. This wilt 
make 106 branches of the Traders’ Bank in 
Canada. 

—Deposits of the United Empire Bank 
have increased by over eighty-six per cent., 
and current loans and discounts from $1,- 
959,596 to $2,169,415. Total business tor 
the year ended December 31, 1909, increased 
from $2,068,175 to $3,267,159. Net protits 
for the year amounted to $27,700. 


Bank has opened a 
branch at Antler, Sask., on the Arcola 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
F. W. Newton, lately of Portage la Prairie 
Branch, will be in charge. 


—The Merchants’ 


—-At the annual meeting of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax, General Manager 
H. C. McLeod resigned that position, but 
remains on the board as a director. He 
was succeeded by H. A. Richardson, hither- 
to manager of the Toronto branch. 

The retiring directorate was re-elect» 
with the addition of Mr. Nathaniel Curry, 
president of the Canada Car and Foundry 
Company of Montreal. 

It was decided to increase the bank capi- 
tal from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, an an- 
nouncement that was well received. 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the ebove subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


| Deposits, - - 27,000,00000 MMMM COLLECTIONS ‘A SPECIALTY. 


The bank has enjoyed an exceptionally 
prosperous year, as the different reports 
presented were of a most satisfactory na- 
ture. The earnings for 1909 showed over 
eighteen per cent. on the paid-up capital. 


—The Mercantiie Trust Company, Lim- 
ited. has just received its charter and will 
have its head office in Vancouver. Of its 
$100,000 capital subscribed, $60,000 is said 
to be paid-in. The company is allowed 
special power under its charter, and can act 
as administrator and executor of estates, 
transfer agents for stock companies and in 
such other capacities common to trust com- 
panies, and will besides engage in a general 
real estate, loan and stock broking business. 
Carl Manford will be the managing direc- 
tor. 


—The net profits of the Northern Crown 
Bank for the past year were $193,659, which 
compares with $132,585 last year, a gain of 
$61,074. In view of the low money rates 
prevailing during 1909 and the large amount 
which the bank was compelled to keep on 
call in order to provide for the return of 
its circulation, which expanded rapidly dur- 
ing October and November, this record is 
most satisfactory. As a helpful factor, the 
management was able to take advantage of 
favorable conditions in the West and to 
invest the bulk of the bank’s funds at prof- 
itable rates. ‘The total amount available for 
distribution was $322,788. Dividends at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum accounted 
for $110,112, $5,000 was transferred to of- 
ficers’ pension fund and $5,000 was written 
off bank premises. In addition, a sum of 
$50,000 was transferred to reserve fund. 
which now amounts to $100,000. 


—James Manchester, president of the 
Bank of New Brunswick, head office, St. 
John, N. B., in his presentation of 
the directors’ report, stated that the net 
profits for the year amounted to $136,305. 
Branches have been opened at Hillsborough, 
N. B., and Aylesford, N. S. Total assets 
are $8,887,780. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA. 


Asan & SELLS, certified public 
accountants of New York and Lon- 

don, have examined and duly cer- 
tified the ninth annual report of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, head office Havana. 


In many respects this report is a remarka- 
ble one and it may be taken as a fair in- 
dication of the country’s prosperity. The 
report shows that the National Bank of 
Cuba has total assets of $26,773,792, an in- 
crease for the year of over $4,500,000, or 
twenty-cne per cent. The deposits of $15,- 
506,657 show an increase over last year of 
$1,189,928, or over eight per cent., but the 
increase in what may be classified as com- 
mercial deposits has been twenty-seven per 
cent. On December 31, 1909, there were 
21,670 individual accounts showing an in- 
crease over last year of 4,487, or twenty-six 
per cent., and a net gain at the rate of 
fourteen accounts per business day. After 
paying the regular eight per cent. annual 
dividend the directors increased the reserve 
fund $900,000, leaving $64,153 of undivided 
profits after providing for bad and doubt- 
ful accounts. The collection department 
of the National Bank of Cuba covers the 
entire world. For 1909 the bank made 
160,546 collections amounting to $62,549,- 
090. Loan average $12,542,033 representing 
an increase in amount for the year of 
$1,679,400. 

At Santiago and Cienfuegos new branch 
office buildings have been erected and build- 
ings are in the course of construction at 
Matanzas and Pinar del Rio. 
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Edmund G. Vaughan is president of the 
National Bank of Cuba; Pedro Gomez 
Mena, Samuel M. Jarvis, and W. A. Mer- 
chant are vice-presidents; H. Olovarria is 
cashier; W. A. M. Vaughan, Ernesto Fonts 
y Sterling, A. A. Brown and E. Bellini 
are assistant cashiers; W. H. Morales is 
secretary, V. Vidal is assistant secretary 
and Henry M. Earle is secretary for New 
York. 


WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS. 


‘“*THE CASHIER SAYS.” 


This Bank Cashier Will Tell The Story of 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines in 1910. 
You Will Find Him in Every Issue 
of This Publication During 
the Year. 


TYPICAL bank cashier will tell the 
story of Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines to bankers in 1910. In a 

series of unusually interesting “talks” en- 
titled “The Cashier Says”’—he will tell of 
some of his personal experiences with the 
Burroughs, and incidentally show how his 
fellow-bankers can do more and better ac- 
counting work—at less cost—with a ma- 
chine—“Like the one I use.” 

The “Burroughs Cashier” talks are de- 
cidedly natural and full of human interest. 
The cashier will show how he has saved 
time and trouble in his daily routine bank 
work; this “time and trouble” translated 
into banking vernacular, simply means 
money. And when money is saved it is 
needless to say that bankers are interested. 
Read the talk in this issue. 


EXTRACTS FROM A BANKER’S 
NOTE BOOK. 


By Arthur A. Ekirch. 


Bankine Positions Derinep. 

Presipent—-An easy chair for old age. 

Vice-Presinent—Understudy to the presi- 
dent. 

Casnier—Usually a man with gray hair, 
beard, and eye-glasses; kind and loving. 

Cuier Crerk—Sometimes spoken of as the 
bank’s foreman. 

Avprror—A man who overlooks the books. 

Soriciron— Wears a red tie, hands you an 
engraved card. Very obliging. 

Paytnc Tretter—The emigration officer of 
the bank's funds. 

Receivixne TeLrter—Opposite of paying teller. 

Gewerat. BookkeErer—Sits on a high stool 
behind a large book, usually out of bal- 
ance. <A great user of electricity. 

Levcer Man—Also sits on a high stool, 
posts in the morning, and spends the af- 
ternoon and evening trying to locate the 
postings. (Salary no object.) 

Rack Man—Post graduate from the mes- 
senger force. 

Mrssencer—Fresh air consumer. 
to arrive and the last to leave. 
ceives a monthly allowance.) 


The first 
(Re- 


BankinG Terms DEFINED. 


Assrts—That which we think we have and 
oft-times find we have not. 

Reserve—A conglomerated mass of bullion 
placed in the bank’s vault to ripen. A 
standing army against loss. 

Discounts—An allowance or rebate in which 
the bank’s customer usually raises the 
price of his goods in order to meet the 
bank’s obligation. 

Divinpenns—A_ semi-annual celebration in 
which only invited guests take part. 

Bank Mercer—Housing two _ institutions 
under one roof. The spider usually eats 
the fly in this game. 

Unpivivep Prorirs—Income the bank is un- 
able to use. 

Liquipation—The bank’s assets suddenly 
attacked with apoplexy. ‘ 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are assured of 


a bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Capital- 
ists and others in this and foreign countries, at least 
double that of any other monthly banking publication. 
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Works on Finance 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


Laws Regulating the Investment of 
Bank Funds 


Tells you what securities are legal investments for savings banks, trust com- 
panies, and banks in general of the different States. Has a side index and de- 
tachable leaves, that new laws may be forwarded from time to time to the sub- 
scribers. 

All that part relating to 


Railroad Securities is printed In green ink; Municipal Securities 
In red; Street Railway Issues in brown, etc. 


making it necessary to read only that portion of the law which bears directly 
upon the subject sought. 
Bound in flexible leather cover, and adapted to pocket use. 


Price, $3.00 
New Tables of Bond Values 


Adapted for Present Low Prices and High Rates. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION 
Showing the net return from bonds, stocks and other investments having a 
fixed maturity and paying interest semi-annually. 
Also tables showing the net return from stocks and other irredeemable securi- 
ties, and tables for computing the accrued interest on bonds. 


Price, $3.00 





Based on Quarterly Interest Payments 


Price, $3.00 


Tables of Bond Values Based Upon Annual Interest 
Payments 
Price, $5.00 


Supplemental Tables of Bond Values 


For securities having from six months to five years to run, selling at a price 
to net the investor from 7.05 to 10%. 


Price, $1.CO 
Discounted Bonds 


These tables enable you to ascertain the price of a security maturing in six 
months or less, and carrying but one interest payment. Covers periods by days 


from one day to six months. 
Price, $2.00 


Fourth Edition of The Montgomery Cipher Code 


The only Code especially adapted to the banking, bond and stock business, 
and of convenient size for pocket use. Every subject is arranged in three divis- 
ions—Interrogatives, Negatives or Affirmatives. The Code has a side index, and the 
subject as well as the code words begins with the same letter, so that the index is 
adapted either to making up or translating a message. Thousands in use. 


Price, $2.50 


Address The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 Boadway, New York 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


MUO OOOOO OOOO OOO OOOO: 


ABOUT LARGE FORTUNES. 


HE New York Times published the fol- 
lowing book review recently on Dr. 
Anna Youngman’s book, “Economic 

Causes of Great Fortunes”: 


There is nothing feminine about the dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘Economic Causes of Great 
Fortunes,” by Anna Youngman, Ph. D., 
(the Bankers Publishing Company.) She is 
Professor of Economics in Wellesley College 
for Women, but she writes as a man to men, 
rather than as a woman to women. She 
considers the Astor fortune as one illus- 
trative of gains both by commerce and by 
the unearned increment of land ownership. 
She considers the Gould fortune as illustra- 
tive of a fortune gathered by stock mani- 
pulation. As examples of fortunes gained 
by group activities she considers the fortunes 
of the Standard Oil and Morgan cliques. 
She narrates the growth of these fortunes 
with much piquancy, which is redeemed 
from mere muckraking by the steadiness with 
which she adheres to her purpose of dis- 
cussing the underlying causes which ex- 
plain how the fortunes were gathered, and 
whether or not they were ‘‘earned”’ or ac- 
quired by personal ability. Her conclusion 
seems to be that effort or ability sufficed 
chiefly to determine the direction in which 
the growing wealth should be turned rather 
than the amount of reward either earned 
or received by the recipient. 

Astor’s personal share in gathering his 
wealth would have been the same if his 
fortune had been either larger or smaller. 
He availed himself of the growth of the 
city which enriched him, but he did not 
influence that growth, and therefore per- 
formed no social service corresponding to 
his reward. Gould grew rich while injur- 
ing society, and Rockefeller and Morgan 
profited by misfortunes which they did not 
cause. And in all cases the greater the 
fortune the greater the part played by the 
non-personal factor in its accumulation. 

While this supports the theory that such 
fortunes are not earned by either intellectual 
or manual effort, it does not follow that all 
large fortunes are acquired dishonestly, as 
so many of the unthinking contend. Large 
and small fortunes are acquired in much the 
same manner, morally speaking. The quality 
of the acts differs less than the mental atti- 
tude of the critics of large fortunes, who 
have different standards for the men of 
small and large fortunes. It follows that 
if the rich are condemned the _ less rich 
are condemned also, since the success of the 
thief is no measure of this moral de- 
linquincy. 
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Dr. Youngman is less indulgent regard- 
ing the social service performed by the 
great fortune getters as the justification 
of their wealth. Wealth and social service 
are too dissimilar to be compared, even if 
there were any way to reach a non-con- 
tentious estimate of the value of social 
service in terms of money. The conclusion 
is that there is no way of establishing a de- 
terminate relation between fortumes and 
personal ability or effort, or between for- 
tunes and social service. Dr, Youngman 
therefore challenges those economists who 
maintain that profits are the reward of en- 
terprise, and are proportioned to contribu- 
tion to industry. To her this seems no more 
than a dogmatic assertion, often contradicted 
by facts. Otherwise it would follow that 
ability to render invaluable service would 
give a right to engross the earth, which is 
absurd, and would not be allowed by so- 
ciety were the position ever so reason- 
able and supported by reason alone. Great 
fortunes therefore are not justified. They 
are held under the tolerance of society, and 
will be forfeited whenever society so wills. 
If fortunes become large enough and numer- 
ous enough to make it worth while, society 
will recast the institutions under which 
such accumulations are made and will decide 
for itself the necessity, scope, and charac- 
ter of the new measures. On them econo- 
mists would have a hearing, but Dr. Young- 
man does not intimate what their counsel 
would be. Dr. Youngman may take her seat 
beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to im- 
press herself upon her times even without 
voting. 


MORE PLEASED READERS. 


“Herewith please find our draft on the 
first National Bank of New York, to your 
order, for $5 in payment for our subscrip 
tion to your very excellent magazine for the 
year ending December, 1910. 

“We consider your publication the best we 
receive and an issue without something 0! 
interest to us would be something that h 
not yet happened.” 

R. T. HARRIS, Cashier, 
Nevada First National Bank, 
Tonopah, Nev. 








PHILIP STOCKTON 
President Old Colony Trust Co., Bosto 


See page 599. 





